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Isthmian Steamship Lines 
ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY T! 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. ye 
Branch Offices: E. 
Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. H. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. “ 
DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE J 
From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, ' 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 4 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, I 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 
Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 
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Responsible— 
Reliable — Reasonable 


228-236 West Fourth Street 


**Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 


Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
Excellent System of Stock Records 
and Reports 
Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American 
Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic Club of K. C., 


Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States 
hamber of Commerce. 


Write us for Information and Rates 
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U pright- in good condition»—filed 


so that one motion on your 
part makes the whole title page visible. Just 
pull open the drawer—the front tilts forward 
and the follow block tilts back. Find the tariff 
needed, part the contents, the I. C. C. and 
G. F. O. numbers are easily read and the in- 
dividual tariff or supplement removed. 


Close the drawer and the contents are com- 
pressed, keeping the tariffs in good condition 
without sagging or buckling. 


The Automatic Tariff File saves time, elimi- 
nating lost motion, muddling through flat files 
or obsolete letter files. It protects the tariffs, 
saving money by increasing their life, It saves 
floor and wall space by condensing the filing 
area (the Automatic Tariff File holds 7 solid 
feet of tariffs). It offers the lowest cost per 
filing inch for any tariff filing medium. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


General Sales Offices 
427 W. Beneigh St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Factory: Pt 


Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


900 Butler Bldg. 
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MANY KINDS OF 
SHIPMENTS 
BUT ONLY ONE 
KIND OF SERVICE 


TT... Port of Wilmington is called upon to 
handle nearly every kind of shipment from 


cork to automobiles. Walking along our dock 
you may see a ship being loaded with complete 
railroad cars; or a little further along an electric 
gantry crane hoisting paper machinery into an- 
other hold; or, again, a great magnet unloading 
car wheels directly from the ship to a railway car. 


That we have the equipment necessary to make 
the handling of such goods easy and speedy, we 
admit is an asset. We recognize, too, the value of 
our fine facilities:—the three great railroads serv- 
ing our yards with spurs right along the dock; 
the concrete highways connecting the Port with 
the heart of Wilmington; the deep ship channels 
providing ample anchorage; the great steel 
storage sheds. All these go a long way toward 
enabling us to ship or store your goods 
economically — but they may be had at other 
leading ports. 


Here at Wilmington, in addition to our excellent 
equipment and unusual facilities, we offer a 
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Cork being loaded. 


Automobiles in 
storage awaiting 
shipment. 


Showing unique 
method of — 
ring automobile 


from dock to ship’s 
hold. , 


Personal Service which we believe can not be 
found anywhere else. It is not easy to describe 
our Personal Service in detail, but summed up it 
means that we act for you exactly as your own traffic 
department would act were it here on the spot. 


We shall be pleased to serve you to the utmost 
of our power, and you may be sure that every- 
thing will be done to make the handling of 
your goods quick, smooth and economical. 


lease Address 


Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington 


Delaware 


WILMINGION 
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The Soo Line 
Comes Directly 
Into Your Office 


In your city—at the other end of your 
telephone—there is a Soo Line Traffic 
Counsellor waiting to come to your 
office, sit down, and help you expe- 
dite your shipments to and from the 
Great Northwest and Western Canada. 














2n 































ing 
Here Are The Numbers 
Boston, Mass., L.R. Robinson . . «. Phone Hubbard 1760 [ ‘ phone call will bring to your office the Soo Line Traffic 
ue Buffalo, N. Y., C.S. Richardson . ‘ Phone Cleve. 2880-2881 F , fi ‘ 
or Chicago, Ill., C.V.Gallagher . ~. «~ Phone Central 5542 Counsellor—a man who will surprise you as much by his atti- 
le Chippewa Falls, Wis., E. C. Frost . ‘. ‘ : ‘ Phone 216 d f fri dl h 1] ful b hi l b d h f . f 
b’s Cincinnati, Ohio, L. C. Jack . ‘ a = - Phone Main 2168 tude 0 endly neip ness as Dy Nis unusua reaath of infor- 
Cleveland, Ohio, W. S. Elliot . ~ ‘ ‘ . Phone Main 2683 . * 8 — 
—LAkic: . .. . "aaa mation. He has been selected for these qualities. He is in your 
Detroit, Mich., F.P.Tinker . . ~. ~ Phone Cherry 7820 city to help you and other shippers with any traffic problems 
Duluth, Minn., G. A. Sherwood . r - Phone Melrose 5800 s s 
e Grand Rapids, Mich..W.A.Napper . . «. « Phone 41602 you may have which are concerned with the Northwest and 
‘ Indianapolis, Ind., G. A. Macnamara . " - Phone Riley 3214 Ww Cc d 
7 Kansas City, Mo., J. L. Fox . ° ° eS Phone Victor 2235 . estern Canada. 
Los Angeles, Cal.,C. P. McGhee . P . Phone Vandike 9890 . ; 
t Memphis, Tenn., J.C. Carey . . . Phone Cumberland 6-0434 The Soo Line Counsellor will come to your office at once 
. Milwaukee, Wis., J. A. Millington ‘ Phone Daly 3017-3018 P P . P 9 
: Minneapolie, Mian. E.J. Morphy . . . Phone Main 1261 in response to your call. That is his business. And you’ll never 
Neenah, Wis., A. C. Wilson . " ‘ ‘ ‘ - Phone 2250 * = s . 
cic ahd. . . . Ceieneee regret his visit. You will find him an expert who can be con- 
Omaha, Neb., Paul H. Hefty . . ~ Phone Atlantic 9752 sulted and a friend who can be trusted. 
Passaic, N. J..W.T. Pratt . ° * - Phone 705-R Passaic 
Philadelphia, Pa., F..T. Goodman, Phone Pennypacker 6537-6538 . * = 
—aahichadia  . . . teen kameaee Better get to know this man today. His phone number is in 
Portland, Maine, John A.Sullivan . . ~~ Phone Forest 946 the column to the left. No effort at all to call him and ask him 
Portland, Ore.,O. H. Becker. . - Phone Broadway 4765 ’ 4 . 
San Francisco, Cal., W.W.Smith. . . Phone Garfield 6721 to come to see you. He personifies the Soo Line organization, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., W.G. Miller . . Phone 165and 166 6“ P — 
Seattle, Wash., Wm. P. Lockwood . .  «~ Phone Main 5587 The Road of Friendly Service. 
Spokane, Wash., Frank L. Thompson . ‘ - Phone Main 3184 
St. Paul, Minn., C. K. Landes Phone Cedar 3390, Garfield 1630 
St. Louis, Mo., G. F. Diekroeger . . Phone Main 4768-4769 
Superior, Wis..E.L.Thorp . . . Phone Broad 662 and 663 To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be ac- 
Tacoma, Wash., A.E. Walker . . «~. « Phone Main 2562 companied by Shippers’ Export Declaration Made in Triplicate. 
Waukesha, Wis., F. C. Eckert ‘ i a -  « Phone 48 This document must be delivered to railroad agent at initial point 
Winnipeg, Man., C.F.Ronnan . . . . Phone 23375-6 with shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


-— wWwYOMING 





ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT IN CARE OF THE SOO LINE 
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AND NOW! 


that ON TIME service 
which the 
ALTON ann SOUTHERN 
has shown you should expect 
on shipments through— 
THE ST. LOUIS GATEWAY 
is extended to and 
from all points 


WEST and SOUTHWEST 


via St. Louis Municipal Bridge 


and 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD 
at St. Louis 


FOR THAT CERTAIN SERVICE 
Route Your Freight 


ALTON and SOUTHERN 


<« THE OUTER BELT > 


E. Woodward, Traffic Manager R. S. Boston, General Agent 
415 Pine Street Marquette Building 
“ Chicago 
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“British Made” 
Gets 7 

British Money 






American goods manufactured in Great 
Britain become British goods—‘‘ Made 
in England.” 


A product stamped, ““Madein England,” 
achieves greater good-will in England 
than an imported article. It can be sold 
for a lower price—at a higher profit— 
than an import, because of the lower 
cost of British labor... With no cus- 
toms duties, no over-seas transporta- 
tion charges, overhead expense is 
greatly cut. 















Establish your own factory in England, 
and manufacture British-made products 
for British consumption. 


















A complete listing of factory sites for 
sale, and buildings suitable for factories 
—for sale or rent—may be obtained 
from the American office of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway of 
Great Britain. 


L. M. S. offers a free service to American 
manufacturers. Photographs... plans 

',.. information as to power and water 
supply, municipal rates, type of labor 
available, forms of transport serving 
the various sites—full details may be 
had on application. 


NRO 


London, Midland & Seottish 
Railway of G. B. 

GREAT BRITAIN Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America 

I Broadway, New York City 
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ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


Fic LEE, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is the authority for this statement: “No city 


in the world enjoys better railroad facilities than Phila- “Transportation Facilities 


delphia. None is more adequately and completely in the Philadelphia 


served. None possesses greater transportation advan- Area’ will show you 


oF - how lower shipment 
tages as a manufacturing and distributing center.” pr aes 
costs will increase net 


“ : . . profits. Free to execu- 
More than 1,000 miles of trackage lies in the city proper. on te meniee: 


It connects 220 freight stations and 2,000 industrial their business stationery. 
sidings. It serves tidewater piers with 16,000,000 square Address Department BB. 
feet of floor space on a frontage of 36 miles on two 















rivers. 20,000 freight cars move in and out of the city 
daily. 


This is only the beginning of even greater transporta- 
tion service for the Philadelphia area. 





The present railroad electrification program 
calls for the expenditure of one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUSINESS PROGRESS ASSOCIATION 
1442 WIDENER BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO — READING— PENNSYLVANIA 
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The new Lackawanna 
Terminal Warehouse 
offers over 1% millionsa. 
ft. of space in low rent 
district... only 10 min- 
utes from Manhattan. 
Close to Holland Tunnel 
and Lackawanna 
Ferries. 





















LOCATED TO 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


Eight-story warehouse...every modern facility for moving 
and storing freight ...in the heart of the Metropolitan market 
--- on the tracks of the Lackawanna Railroad, and adjacent to 
its east-bound receiving yards. Unloading tracks accommo- 
date 52 carloads at one time. L. C. L. Freight House in same 
building. Unnecessary cartage avoided. Pool car distribution 


including store door deliveries at reasonable rates to all 


points within a radius of 50 miles. Bonded Space. 





LAC KAWANNA Spaces soenen name 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 95.2282 a 


5-6380—81, Hitchcock 3058-59. 
JERSEY CITY,N.J. 
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California Lettuce One-Fourth of Nation’s Supply 











It’s a “‘good head” that travels 
Southern Pacific 


HE IMPERIAL VALLEY is known in allthe country’s In 1922 growers were faced with disaster. Brown blight a 


vegetable markets because it grows the best Iceberg . on 
head lettuce. The Valley lettuce is recognized for “nee — sna see yp ths = penne a= 
its solid heads and crisp, fresh, finely colored and coming a total loss. ough the federal department o 


curly edged leaf with white inside. Thelettuce has a agriculture, Ivan C. Jagger was sent out to investigate in 


delicious flavor and has found a popu- 
lar demand in the East because of its 
qualities. The season’s lettuce ship- 
ments from the Valley commence 
about December. The shipments will 
continue until the first of May when 
the last of the thousands of acres of 
lettuce will be cut. 


Science saved the lettuce in- 
dustry in its infancy eight 
years ago in the Imperial 
Valley in California and thus 
permitted growers to develop 
their cropping system so that 
now nearly one-fourth of the 
lettuce of the nation is pro- 
duced in the fruit and produce 
valley. This statement has 
been issued by the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Southern Pacific 











answer to appealsfor help. He found 
two varieties immune but not the 
type wanted by the lettuce consum- 
ers in the United States. 

By crossing these varieties with the 
principal commercial variety, the ex- 
pert helped develop new strains, 
both resistant and desirable on 
the market. In 1929, 23 per 
cent of the lettuce crop came 
from Imperial Valley farms 
and this fact is considered proof 
by the federal department that 
the industry is in no danger of 
failure, with a crop worth 
$10,000,000 to the growers and 
possibly twice that much in 
midwest and eastern markets. 








You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





I. C. C. AND HOWELL BILL 


N view of developments since the Commission 

expressed its views on the Howell rate-making, 
recapture, and valuation bill (S. 4005), in a letter last 
May to the chairman of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, it would seem that the appropriate thing for 
the Commission to do would be to reconsider its report 
and submit a new statement, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, to the committee before hearings are begun. It is 
unfortunate, we think, that the Commission approved, 
in part, proposals embodied in the measure. Eminent 
interstate commerce counsel, representing both railroads 
and shippers, have expressed the opinion that the valua- 
tion scheme proposed in the Howell bill, if enacted into 
law, would fall when brought before the Supreme Court 
of the United States for review. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the Commission should adhere to its support 
of a scheme that represents a slight modification of its 
O’Fallon method of valuation already condemned by the 
Supreme Court. 
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In expressions of views on the Howell bill, other 
than those of the Commission and Donald R. Richberg, 
counsel for the valuation conference organized a few 
years ago under the guiding hand of the late Senator 
LaFollette, of Wisconsin, the point is made, in effect, 
that it would be a waste of time to attempt to deal with 
the valuation problem on the basis proposed in the 
Howell bill because of the legal obstacles that stand in 
the way of applying it. Litigation, it is conceded, would 
be bound to ensue if the Howell bill became law and the 
valuation problem would still be in a tangle. 

Enough has been said about the Howell bill to estab- 
lish, we think, that it does not offer a sound solution 
of the rate-making problem. The bill should not be made 
the basis for discussion, before congressional committees, 
of proposed legislation designed to cure some of the 
existing defects in the law and the administration 
thereof, but that probably can not now be prevented. It 
will be necessary to “kill” the bill in committee, if pos- 
sible, and then strive for the preparation of a bill that 
will be within the law and that may, if enacted, make 
for improvement rather than litigation. The Commission 
well may take another look at the Howell bill and deter- 
mine whether it should prepare a substitute report. 


LESS THAN JUSTICE TO SHIPPERS 


ISPOSITION of a large number of formal com- 

plaints as incidentals or accidentals to or in 
connection with the general Hoch-Smith investigations 
has drawn renewed attention to the question as to 
whether the Commission, in so handling such complaints, 
has given the shippers who brought them the treatment 
contemplated by the law. We think the subject merits 
the careful consideration of the Commission. The 
fundamental idea in the statute is that every shipper 
who makes complaint in accordance with section 13 (1) 
is entitled to have his case fully treated. There is a 
belief among many representatives of shippers that, 
when the complaints of their clients are made parts of 
general investigations, such as the Hoch-Smith proceed- 
ings, the Commission does not give them the attention 
the law intended them to receive. ' 

This belief may not be as well founded as it might 
seem. It may be the result of the lick-and-promise 
appearance of the parts of the general case reports 
devoted to the individual complaints. In the parts of 
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If you are shipping East or West 
we can save you time and money— 





Here's How!! 


Route your freight via 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


Lowest Freight Rates to and from Middle West. Insurance at 
minimum cost. 


Most Modern Terminal on Atlantic Coast creates greatest 
efficiency and speed in handling freight. Space for seven 
ships at new piers. 


Large Warehouses as part of Ocean Terminal, as well as ample 
space for ground storage of bulk freight. 


Direct Delivery from Car to Ship results in elimination of trucking 
expense on I. c. |. shipments. 


and PORT COVINGTON TERMINAL, BALTIMORE 


Expert Foreign Freight Service, both import and export, for 
duty free and bonded merchandise. 

Piers and Warehouses equipped with traveling cranes, electrically 
operated, electric tractors and trailers, tiering tructors, and 
many other modern conveniences. 

All Pier Tracks can be switched independently of each other. 
In order to speed up freight handling six switch engines 
can be used at one time. 

Conveniently Located, only eight minutes by truck from heart 
of business section. 


For booklet describing Port Covington Terminal or for information as 
to rates and routes, write to any W. M. Ry. Traffic Representative or to 


W. S. BURTON, General Foreign Freight Agent 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


Short Line to Middle West 


Standard Oil Building 


Baltimore, Md. 
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general cases devoted to the individual complaints no 
attention is given to contentions made in behalf of ship- 
pers such as is accorded in reports devoted exclusively 
to individual complaints. Failure on the part of the 
Commission to make any reference to what appear to be 
the vital contentions in a merged individual complaint 
may not be failure to accord due process of law, as 
lawyers use those words. Such failure, however, does 
impress a layman with the idea that the complainant 
has received less than the statute contemplates. 

Convenience of the Commission, served by making 
a specific complaint part of a general proceeding in so far 
as hearing is concerned, is no warrant for failure to 
accord the complainant anything less than the treatment 
provided for him by law. The interstate commerce act, 
section 14 (1), requires the Commission to make a report 
in writing in respect to the investigation it has made 
on a complaint filed in accordance with section 13 (1), 
“which shall state the conclusions of the Commission, 
together with its decision, order, or requirement in the 
premises.” 

In reports on complaints not made parts of a gen- 
eral investigation, there is seldom any fault to find with 
the manner in which the Commission has performed the 
duty imposed on it by section 14 (1). But as much 
cannot accurately be said about the parts in general 
cases devoted to individual complaints. In many of 
those parts no effort is made to state conclusions other 
than the general one that the situation in respect to 
such and such a city or community does not differ from 
the situation of other points in that same general terri- 
tory. By no stretch of imagination could that be said 
to comply with the spirit of the mandate requiring a 
report “which shall state the conclusions of the Com- 
mission.” If a declaration that one town’s situation 
differs not from the situation of other towns in that 
territory is a stating of the “conclusions of the Com- 
mission,” then there is no function to be performed by 
the plural of conclusion. The statute says “conclusions,” 
as if it meant that the Commission should state its 
conclusions on the points made in behalf of a specific 
community. 

Saying that one community’s situation is not unlike 
that of another is not a conclusion on any allegation 
made by the complaining community. The one com- 
munity can only complain for itself. The situation in 
other communities may be just as much out of line with 
the law as is the situation of the complaining community. 
The only difference between two such communities, in 
so far as the interstate commerce law is concerned, is 
that one has complained and the other has not. The 
statute was enacted for the benefit of persons and com- 
munities that might know or think that the railroads 
serving them had not observed the command of the law 
to make just, reasonable, non-discriminatory, and non- 
prejudicial rates. The law does not make it a condition 
. precedent to the grant of relief to one community or 
one person that all other towns and persons similarly 
situated in respect to a rate adjustment shall make 
complaint. 
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A feeling among shippers is that, when a separate 
complaint is joined with a general investigation, the 
maker of it might as well give up hope of having his 
case considered minutely and specifically, on the con- 
tentions advanced by him. The idea is that the great 
scope of the general case will so minimize the individual 
complaint that it will not be perceptible to the Com- 
mission when it comes to deal with the general question 
of the level of rates in a wide territory. 

However, that feeling is not always warranted. In 
several, if not many general cases, the Commission has 
picked an individual complaint out of the great mass 
of stuff to find that the rates assailed would be unreason- 
able under any adjustment. Therefore, it has awarded 
reparation, not always to the level of the rates prescribed 
for the future but to some intermediate level. Some 
shippers have doubted the equity of such an award of 
reparation. They have, however, been forced to accept 
the intermediate level because to take the matter to the 
courts would be a tedious, expensive, and uncertain 
proceeding, the courts having shown disinclination to 
interfere with decisions of the Commission in reparation 
matters, except when they deprive the Commission of 
its assumption of power to find the rates unreasonable 
in the past and at the same time deny reparation. 

The fact that the Commission, on several occasions, 
has asked Congress to relieve it of the duty of making 
money awards has served to create the impression among 
shippers that the Commission, having obtained no relief 
from Congress, has decided that it will avoid the making 
of reparation wherever, by the use of words, that is 
possible. The third section has become a hurdle no 
shipper is able to take more than once in a blue moon 
because of the interpretation the Commission places on 
court decisions dealing with damage on account of undue 
prejudice. The decisions of the courts and the interpre- 
tation placed on them by the Commission may be right 
beyond question. The fact, however, is that shippers are 
inclined to view the practice with respect to specific 
complaints that have been attached to general investi- 
gations and the practical impossibility of obtaining an 
award of damages under the third section, as having 
placed them under more severe handicaps than the 
framers of the interstate commerce law and its predeces- 
sors intended. The part of the feeling created by the 
treatment of specific complaints that have been made 
parts of general investigations can be removed by the 
Commission by merely giving them more definitely indi- 
vidual treatment in the general case reports. 


WOODLOCK WRITES VIEWS 


In the first of a series of articles in The Wall Street Journal, 
Thomas F. Woodlock, former member of the Commission, says: 

“An experience of over five years as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission leaves me with many impres- 
sions. Of these I select three for present discussion in the 
belief that they concern aspects of the matter upon which the 
public should be informed. The first will deal with the spirit 
of the transportation act. The second will deal with the funda- 
mental flaw in that act. The third will deal with the principal 
practical difficulty in its administration. In discussing all three 
I shall, of course, speak only for myself.” 

The first article follows: 
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Unrestrained competition among railroads brought about the orig- 
inal Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. But, while the Act was 
aimed at abolition of discrimination and preferences, it was also 
directly aimed at “pooling,”” which was the first attempt on the part 
of the railroads to stop the evils of excessive competition among 
themselves. 

Driven from this, the railroads next attempted to regulate cor- 
tition by means of various “associations,’’ but the Sherman Anti- 
rust Law of 1890 was invoked successfully in the Trans-Missouri 

Freight Association case (166 U. S., 315, 1897) and that path was 
blocked. Then, in 1904, the Northern Securities case blocked another 
path. Meantime, thanks, largely, to the late A. J. Cassatt, rebates 
had been squeezed out of the industry before the Elkins Act of 1906 
finally outlawed them, and the whittling of rates by carrier wars had 
ceased. But when in 1910 the carriers attempted by united action 
to advance freight rates the Sherman Law was once more brought into 
action and the Mann-Elkins Act was passed, which placed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in complete control of these matters. 

Prior to 1920, the law was set in motion more frequently to 
prevent the carriers from united action to put their houses in order 
than for any other purpose. The Interstate Commerce Act was 
essentially a penal statute and the Commission was essentially a 
policeman. In so far as the carriers had “rights” under the Con- 
stitution and the general body of laws, protection of those rights was 
their business and not the business of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In furtherance of the conduct of the war, the President took 
over the operation of the carriers under a lease (compulsory) from 
their owners, and in 1919, the war being ended, the Congress found 
itself, as lessee, with the railroad industry on its hands. The 
question was what to do with it. Some argued that full government 
ownership and operation was the proper policy others argued that 
permanent government operation (under lease) was the thing; some 
thought that while ultimate return of the properties to the lessors 
was advisable, the lessee should continue to operate them for a 
period of years. Congress debated the question thoroughly and 
decided that the best results for all—shippers, travelers and rail- 
road owners—would be attained by prompt return of the railroads 
to owner-management and to that end it passed the Transportation 
Act of 1920. In so doing-it deliberately elected to rely upon private 
capital, private management and private initiative for a fully adequate 
system of railroad transportation. 


Character of Law Changed 


By the Transportation Act the Interstate Commerce Law under- 
went a complete change of character, which was thus described by 
the Supreme Court in the Dayton-Goose Creek case: 

“The new act seeks affirmatively to build up a system of railways 
prepared to handle promptly all the interstate traffic of the country. 
It aims to give the owners of the railways an opportunity to earn 
enough to maintain their properties and equipment in such a state 
of efficiency that they can carry well this burden. To achieve this 
great purpose, it puts the railroad systems of the country more com- 
pletely than ever under the fostering guardianship and control of the 
Commission, which is to supervise their issue of securities, their 
car supply and distribution, their joint use of terminals, their con- 
struction of new lines, their abandonment of old lines, and by a 
proper division of joint rates, and by fixing adequate rates for inter- 
state commerce, and in case of discrimination for intrastate commerce, 
to secure a fair return upon the properties of the carriers engaged 
(263 U. S., 456).”’ 

There is no need *» enumerate in detail the powers now resting 
in the Commission’s hands; it is enough to say that while the directors 
of a railroad are still free to declare a cash dividend or to omit it, 
there is virtually no wther important action within their competence 
affecting the affairs of the property for which they are not obliged 
to obtain approval of the Commission. By its control of rates, capital- 
ization, construction, abandonment, divisions and routes, the Com- 
mission can control virtually all the actions of managers in the 
conduct of the properties entrusted to them by their owners. But, 
whereas, prior to 1920, the ‘‘public,’’ whose protection was entrusted 
to the policeman, did not include the owners of the carriers as 
owners, nor the managers thereof as managers, the “public’’ under 
the Transportation Act now includes both, and the policeman has 
become the ‘“‘guardian’’ of all concerned in transportation. 


Prime Object Creation of National System 


Here, then, we have a law which has for its prime object the 
creation of a national railroad system, consisting of privately owned, 
privately operated carriers in competition with each other, under reg- 
ulation by a Commission which controls virtually every action of 
private management, and is bidden in the exercise of such control 
to have at all times in mind the interests of all concerned. The 
regulatory problem and its solution are plain enough in principle. Its 
solution is to be found in removing every restriction upon managerial 
discretion which is not clearly shown to be necessary for the protec- 
a hay the shipping and traveling public. In practice it is not so 
simple. 

It is not always easy to discern accurately the frontier line that 
divides regulation from management. This is one difficulty. Another, 
however, is much more serious, for it is inherent in the situation. 
Two great temptations lie ever in wait for all bodies such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and both have their roots deep 
in human nature. The first is the temptation to attempt an accelera- 
tion of the evolutionary process which seems to govern in human 
affairs of this sort. It shows itself commonly in an over-anxiety 
to force the (usually disorderly) facts to fit a (usually symmetrical 
and rigid) theory. Human activities are never mathematical and 
rarely logical. Compromise, adjustment, accommodations, are the 
rule in men’s dealings with each other. Human performance in 
general always falls short of theoretic standards and doubtless always 
will. Even if one were sure that one saw the far-off goal to which 
we are moving and had found the pass, and fully reconnoitred the 
road thereto, there would be no warrant for an attempt to quicken 
the pace beyond that which is clearly within the practical possibilities. 


“Hands-Off Management” Is Soul of Law 


The second temptation is still more dangerous, and it continu- 
ously assails every man who is vested with authority to restrain or 
compel the actions of other men. The bureaucratic spirit is an in- 
ordinate expression of a fundamental human instinct—the lust of 
power. It is the nature of this spirit ever to seek extension of the 
sphere of its authority and ever to view with disapproval what is 
done within that sphere without its intervention or aid. Whoever has 
exercised power and is honest with himself will admit that this spirit 
is never far from his ear and that its whispers are frequent and 
persistent—and perhaps most persuasive when least clearly recog- 
nized. It is so easy for the bureaucrat to invoke “the public interest’ 
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as justification for what he wants to do—yet the public interest has 
in fact few enemies so deadly as the spirit of bureaucracy. 
“Hands-off management” is the very soul of the law. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 13 
totaled 965,713 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 109,076 
cars over the preceding week this year, when loadings were 
reduced somewhat owing to the observance of Labor Day. It 
was, however, a decrease of 187,561 cars below the same week 
last year and a reduction of 172,347 cars compared with the 
same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
tember 13 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,537 and 7,592; live 
stock, 2,267 and 2,620; coal, 39,947 and 42,935; coke, 1,583 and 2,853; 
forest products, 3,747 and 4,393; ore, 3,870 and 5,110; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 65,421 and 73,535; miscellaneous, 92,421 and 120,347; total, 1930, 
215,793; 1929, 259,385; 1928, 254,739. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,190 and 3,391; 
live stock, 2,163 and 2,301; coal, 37,003 and 45,345; coke, 4,516 and 
5,392; forest products, 2,402 and 3,372; ore, 10,171 and 13,140; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 50,502 and 57,038; miscellaneous, 84,086 and 104,372; 
total, 1930, 194,033; 1929, 234,351; 1928, 231,226. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 259 and 315; live 
stock, 408 and 344; coal, 40,485 and 46,873; coke, 246 and 417; forest 
products, 1,252 and 1,666; ore, 298 and 424; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,947 and 7,913; miscellaneous, 7,858 and 8,744; total, 1930, 57,753; 
1929, 66,726; 1928, 61,710. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,688 and 4,142; live 
stock, 1,237 and 1,547; coal, 21,237 and 24,646; coke, 446 and 558; forest 
products, 12,031 and 20,534; ore, 958 and 836; merchandise, L. C. L., 
39,646 and 42,481; miscellaneous, 50,452 and 59,863; total, 1930, 129,695; 
1929, 154,607; 1928, 151,140. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 17,258 and 
17,902; live stock, 7,903 and 7,329; coal, 6,371 and 7,979; coke, 1,060 
and 1,787; forest products, 9,698 and 15,343; ore, 31,974 and 45,648; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 31,447 and 34,670; miscellaneous, 42,251 and 
49,480; total, 1930, 147,962; 1929, 180,138; 1928, 176,947. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,170 and 
13,687; live stock, 10,325 and 11,981; coal, 10,157 and 14,369; coke, 166 
and 176; forest products, 6,873 and 11,118; ore, 3,032 and 3,984; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 33,051 and 36,645; miscellaneous, 65,938 and 74,493; 
total, 1930, 142,712; 1929, 166,453; 1928, 170,871. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,838 and 5,861; 
live stock, 2,623 and 3,151; coal, 4,689 and 6,087; coke, 128 and 187; 
forest products, 4,773 and 8,400; ore, 484 and 458; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 15,714 and 17,105; miscellaneous, 43,516 and 50,365; total, 1930, 
77,765; 1929, 91,614; 1928, 91,427. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 49,940 and 52,890; live 
stock, 26,926 and 29,273; coal, 159,889 and 188,234; coke, 8,145 and 
11,370; forest products, 40,776 and 64,826; ore, 50,787 and 69,600; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 242,728 and 269,387; miscellaneous, 386,522 and 
467,694; total, 1930, 965,713; 1929, 1,153,274; 1928, 1,138,060. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January ......... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,599 
POUr WOES IM ADF... .ccccccccee 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May............... 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June.............. 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Pour Were I IG ....06ccccsves 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August........... 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Week ended September 6........ 856,637 1,018,481 991,385 
Week ended September 13......... 965,713 1,153,274 1,138,060 

BIND sdntandineveeadsaaseadeee 33,255,755 37,549,492 35,883,666 


RAIL EXECUTIVES AND LABOR 


Many railroad presidents know better what the “square 
deal” means economically and socially than do members of the 
banking fraternity, according to A. F. Whitney, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

“Sometimes I am persuaded that those of us more closely 
associated with the operations of productive industry have 
broader and more human social viewpoints than those engaged 
in the more complicated and remote operations of modern busi- 
ness,” said he in an address September 24 in Washington before 
the annual convention of the American Association of Personal 
Finance Companies. 

“I have observed that the really great industrial leaders, 
many of our railroad presidents, exhibit far more comprehen- 
sion of what constitutes the square deal economically and 
socially than do some of our metropolitan captains of com- 
merce who get not much nearer than a decimal point to the 
strivings, the aspirations and the fine accomplishments of the 
great majority of our people who work for wages. I wish to 
draw no general indictments. I would point no accusing finger 
at Wall Street. Nevertheless, I cannot escape making a dis- 
tinction between the business viewpoint of industry and the 
business viewpoint of finance. Our banker friends have much 
to learn about living and working America. I have been much 
impressed with the difference in attitude of the operating offi- 
cials of railroads and those exercising financial controls over 
the carriers in matters affecting the interest of employes.” 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





The grasshopper is the cause of grief, 
not only to the farmer but to the makers 
of Bible concordances. The Department of 
Agriculture has produced a bulletin about 
the “lesser migratory grasshopper,” not 
otherwise identified, in which a few of his 
sins are set forth. One of the worst is that his seasonal life 
history is never the same in any two years. Heat, the bulletin 
declares, seems to be the important factor in all the grass- 
hopper life processes. If the summer is late in coming, so is 
the grasshopper. His respect for the calendar is scandalously 
small, even at its best. 

As a tourist, Mr. Grasshopper beats anything in the insect 
line that has to depend so largely as he on shank’s mare. He 
travels, according to the bulletin, great distances from his home 
town. That’s one reason he is such a trouble-maker for the 
scientist. Mr. Grasshopper does not submit himself to having 
his legs made the media for carrying information such as birds 
and turtles carry about themselves after a scientist has had 
his hands on them. 

Trouble comes for the makers of the Bible concordance in 
that not all references to the grasshopper are supposed to be 
listed. For instance, a recent teacher’s Bible, in the Oxfora 
manner, shows only three references to the grasshopper. 
Reference to it in 12 Ecclesiastes, 5, is not cited at all. Re- 
cently one of the answer-all-questions’ boys has answered a 
question about references to grasshoppers in the Bible by 
relying on the citations given in the defective concordance. 
That means trouble for that boy and the maker of the con- 
cordance because question askers are particular about the things 
they know and use as tests on those who profess to answer all 
questions. 


Lesser Migratory 
Grasshopper— 
Trouble Maker 





That part of Washington not pri- 
marily interested in election returns is 
inclined to wonder who bought the 
5,000,000 bushels of wheat the soviet 
government is accused of having sold 
by using the machinery of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The soviet has been lambasted. The Board 
of Trade has been sternly ordered to purge itself of the sus- 
Picion that it is unpatriotic because a whiskered man wandered 
into its open trading room, with money in his hand, announcing 
his willingness to sell 5,000,000 bushels of wheat for delivery 
some time in the future. 

If the thing started by Secretary Hyde runs the usual course, 
all the boards of trade and chambers of commerce that conduct 
stock or commodity markets for the accommodation of all de- 
siring to trade will have a hard time of it in Congress the 
coming winter. There are many honest people who believe such 
organized markets are dens of iniquity, because, at times, their 
machinery has been used by men not buying or selling, but 
merely gambling. 

In Congress, however, there are men willing to curry favor 
with distressed and uninformed farmers by making demagogic 
appeals by charges or insinuations that the organized markets 
are the causes of distress. Attacks on organized markets by 
honest ignoramuses, in Congress, have been common. The cot- 
ton exchanges underwent a hard attack fifteen years ago and 
the grain exchanges fewer years ago than that. 

Abolition of sugar, cotton, grain, and stock markets would 
create chaos and distress greater, many believe, than three or 
four collapses in the stock market like that a year ago. But 
for the quotations of prices paid in the big markets the buyers 
in the country would not know what prices to offer producers. 
Naturally, they would have to require a wide margin between 
what they paid and what they hoped to obtain at the big mar- 
kets. Before the cotton exchanges were organized there was 
often a difference of two or three cents a pound between the 
price paid in the cotton fields and in the cities where cotton 
was concentrated for shipment to the spinners. 

A few years ago cotton traders were well pleased if they 
made a commission of fifty cents a bale of 500 pounds. The 
minute they bought cotton in the country they sold an equal 
amount in the future market. If cotton went down they made 
money on their future contracts and lost it on the cotton they 
had actually bought, but their commission was safe because, 
by buying and selling in the same hour, they hedged their 


Simple-minded Men 
Wonder Who Bought 
the Russian Wheat 
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contracts so as-to preserve it. Grain is handled in the same 
way. 

Whenever, in an organized market, Russia or any other 
trader sellg for future delivery, somebody buys the right to 
have an equal amount delivered to him at the time specified. 
That, it is suggested, is why it would be interesting to know 
the name of the man or men who bought the right to have 
5,000,000 bushels of wheat delivered to him or them. 

Exchanges try to prevent “wash” sales—that is, transactions 
between brokers not representing bona fide orders to buy or 
sell. It is believed to be obvious, however, that no organization 
can have men enough to enable its representative to back 
up into a corner every man with money in his hand to “bind 
his bargain” and subject him to the third degree to find out 
whether he is really trading or merely gambling with no thought 
of taking or making delivery. Every man, however, who binds 
his bargain by putting up earnest money, can force delivery 
to him down to the last grain of wheat or wisp of cotton bought 
by him. In the same way he can compel a buyer to take de- 
livery. Usually a buyer or seller is satisfied to take the profit 
he has made from the forfeited earnest money put up at the 
time the contract was made. 

Future buying or selling, not part of a hedge, is gambling 
in the same sense as contracting to buy or sell a house, a 
suit of clothes, or anything else that may not be in existence 
at the time or in the possession of the seller. There are crooks 
in the markets, of course. Abolishing markets would not 
scotch them. 





In one of the oratorios a majestic 
chorus declares that “the heavens are 
telling the glory of the Lord.” That was 
all right when the composer wrote his 
great work. The airplane, for a time, 
may create conditions that will invite the 
traditional lightning-defying posture of agonized humanity 
toward the heavens. 

The Department of Commerce, in a letter addressed to the 
commissioners who rule the District of Columbia (without the 
votes of dwellers within the district to aid them), has given 
the information that it cannot forbid pilots of airplanes broad- 
casting advertising material for soap chips or any other article 
of commerce the pilot has been hired to spill into the ears of 
the community. The local bosses asked the Department of 
Commerce to enforce, against a pilot who had been bawling 
out the virtues of a particular brand of automobile while flying 
over the District of Columbia, police regulations forbidding the 
making of noises to attract trade. The man had not landed 
in the District of Columbia, the complaint said—hence, he could 
not be taken to police court. 

The jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce, the letter 
said, extended only to the making of regulations intended to 
assure the safety of the pilots and those walking on the earth 
beneath him. It may be that Congress can make a law to 
punish pilots who lend themselves to propaganda, either for 
causes or commodities. 

However, the nuisance may never become great. The man 
who had hired the pilot to sing the praises of the automobile 
he was selling canceled the advertising stunt as soon as he 
found that it aroused resentment on the part of those he was 
importuning to buy that brand of car. That was not the sort 
of publicity he was seeking. 


The Heavens May 
Tell of the Glory 
of Soap Chips 





The fourth section, as worked out 
for the benefit of communities wholly 
unlike the highly industrialized east, is 
giving a scare to Pittsburgh and other 
eastern steel interests in that, unless 
the Commission recedes from some of 
the extreme parts of its decisions, circuitous routes that have 
been open for fifty years will be closed as the result of the 
Commission’s decision in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith iron and 
steel. The routes are those that enable the New York Central, 
Erie, and Nickel Plate, particularly the two first mentioned, to 
compete with the more direct lines in hauling iron and steel 
from Pittsburgh to the Atlantic seaboard via the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie. The latter, in fourth section application No. 13647, 
has asked for greater relief than is afforded by fourth section 
order No. 10090. In the hearing, recently held, it was sup- 
ported by all the railroads concerned, steel interests, and the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, with no one opposing. 

The allegation that some of the routes had been open for 
fifty years was made by H. N. Holdren, traffic manager for 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company. He pointed out that 
that company established a plant at Neville Island (Pittsburgh) 
in 1907 because it could not compete with its plant at Des 
Moines, Ia., for business in the east, its specialty being fabri- 
cation in transit. He declared that the company had spent 
millions to establish the plant served by the Pittsburgh & 


Fourth Section 
Frightens Pittsburgh 
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Lake Erie, all of which was placed in jeopardy by the amend- 
ments and interpretation of the fourth section since 1907. Other 
steel plants were in the same position. In a statement in behalf 


of the application for relief he said: ‘ 

If the relief petitioned for by the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Raif- 
road Co. et al. is not granted, a lot of us steel concerns will wake 
up some morning and find that our plants have been removed over 
night by a change in freight rates many miles from where we 
thought we located them originally and that instead of being in 
line for business in the largest consuming market, we are out of it 
altogether. 





The old Ponchatrain Railroad. Company 
line, between New Orleans and Milneburg, 
La., is soon to disappear from the list of 
railroads in the country. Part of its line 
is to be abandoned, in accordance with the 
permission granted in Finance No. 8335 
(see Traffic World, August 30, p. 506), and the remainder is to 
become a part of the Louisville & Nashville Elysian Fields 
yards. The road was built, according to the report in the 
finance docket mentioned, between 1831 and 1838. However, 
the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, in its official publica- 
tion, asserted that the road had been operated just 100 years 
and was the first completed general transportation railroad in 
the country. It was projected from New Orleans to Milneburg, 
the latter then threatening, it seemed, to outgrow New Orleans, 
and when it was completed to Milneburg all the plans with 
respect thereto were finished. It was not, like the Baltimore 
& Ohio and other roads, intended to go beyond the first point 
at which its construction came to a stop. 

But, like other old railroads, it was uncertain about the 
motive power it was to use. Therefore it, like early steamers, 
had both steam and sail. In the old days, prior to 1920, it 
was a real joy line, extending in its main part from near Poydras 
Market, where one used to eat the wonderful market dinners 
finishing with blazing rum, sugar, and extremely heavy black 
coffee at the bar of the eating house, past the race track to 
the summer resort on the lake of Ponchatrain. That’s the part 
to be given up, because what is left of the resort can be reached 
much faster by automobile——A. E. H. 


RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Employes of the Commission, under the supervision of 
Harvey Boltwood, assistant director of the Commission’s bureau 
of service, have gathered, from the records of railroads through- 
out the country, data tending to show the practices of railroads 
and shippers in what has come to be called reciprocity in buy- 
ing, in volume great enough to fill three or four boxes each of the 
size of an ordinary trunk. Some, if not all, of the data will 
be incorporated in a formal record to be made in the hearings 
in No. 22455, in the matter of purchasing and routing, the first 
of which will be held in Chicago, Ill. at the Sherman Hotel, 
September 30. It is not probable that the hearing in Chicago 
will continue long enough to enable those charged with the 
duty of making a formal record of the matter to empty the 
boxes. Hearings at other places may be expected. 


Director W. P. Bartel and Examiner J. L. Rogers will pre- 
side at the hearings. (See Traffic World, September 6, p. 564.) 
M. C. List, an attorney for the Commission, will have charge 
of the presentation. That is to say, he will call the employes 
who made the examinations of the records of the railroads 
and ask them to identify the documents they have obtained from 
the offices of the railroads. In that way they will make a 
public record of the material they have gathered on which the 
Commission can make findings and issue orders or admonitions 
that may be appropriate if it deems any of the practices to be 
evidence of inefficient management by the railroads. In the 
events things violative of the anti-rebate sections of the law 
are disclosed, they can be taken care of by references to the 
federal attorneys in the districts in which the alleged violations 
took place. 

The order instituting the investigation makes every railroad 
in the country a respondent. Not every railroad, however, has 
had its records examined. The object of the investigators has 
been to obtain a cross-section view of the practices of railroads 
and shippers of the whole country. 

Broadly speaking, the allegation on which the Commission 
acted when it ordered the inquiry was that pressure was 
brought on railroads by shippers to make purchases from des- 
ignated suppliers of materials on the threat, actual or implied, 
that if such purchases were not made the bringer of the pressure 
would give his tonnage to some railroad other than the one 
addressed, or that, if the railroad addressed would do some 
buying from the designated supplier of materials the one exert- 
ing the pressure would see that the railroad obtained tonnage 
not then being received. 
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Both railroads and shippers have resented the bringing of 
pressure. The former, at times, have seemed to buy materials 
and supplies not wholly satisfactory to them because the per- 
sons or firms from whom they bought controlled tonnage and 
could take their patronage from the railroads that would not 
patronize them. Shippers have resented pressure because, they 
believed, the pressure resulted in the bringer thereof obtaining 
more railroad business than the quality of his products war- 
rantéd. 

Under the terms of the order instituting the investigation 
the testimony will be limited to reciprocity in buying. Efforts, 
real or suspected, of combinations of shippers to boom or inflate 
the stock of a railroad by giving it tonnage, for instance, would 
not come within the terms of the order, though, in their efforts 
to get a complete picture of the relations between shippers 
and railroads, some of the employes of the Commission have 
followed leads not exactly in point on the theory that they 
might find something coming within the scope of the inquiry. 
The instructions to the employes have been to get the facts, 
if any, as to reciprocity in buying without setting up an object 
to be attained. The Commission itself has not reached any 
conclusion as to what it may do even if it finds that the facts, 
in instances that have been reported to it, are as represented. 
After it gets a record it will have to determine what, if any- 
thing, it can and should do. It has the power to obtain facts 
with a view to making recommendations to Congress for addi- 
tions to or changes in the law. 

The procedure in the hearing at Chicago will be exactly the 
same as in all preceding investigations. The agents sent out 
to inspect the records and interview railroad officers will report 
what they have found in the records to show that there has 
been reciprocity in buying resulting from the use of pressure. 
What they offer for the record will be available to those inter- 
ested in the form of exhibits. The Commission’s practice is 
to give every person interested an opportunity to know what 
is going on by giving him a copy of such things as letters or 
compilations made by its agents from carrier records. 

Witnesses presented by the Commission, under its procedure, 
will be subject to cross-examination. When the Commission 
has presented its evidence the respondent carriers will have 
their opportunity to explain whatever they may deem to need 
explanation or to rebut whatever they think should be rebutted, 
either by using as witnesses their own officers or employes 
of the shippers whose letters may have been placed in the 
record by Commission employes. 

So far as now known the record to be made by the Com- 
mission employes will consist of material drawn from the files 
in the purchasing and accounting departments and in the records 
of the transportation departments. The purchasing and ac- 
counting departments furnished most of the initial information 
or “tips” which were followed through other departments. Some 
of the information indicates that third parties were sometimes 
brought in to influence railroads. 


GROSS FARM INCOME 


A gross income from farm production of about $11,851,000,000 
for the calendar year 1929 compared with $11,741,000,000 in 1928, 
with $11,616,000,000 in 1927, and with $11,480,000,000 in 1926, is 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The gross income from crops last year is estimated at 
$5,603,000,000, and the gross income from live stock and live 
stock products at $6,249,000,000. Crop income declined $73,- 
000,000 as compared with 1928, but the gross income from live 
stock and live stock products increased $183,000,000. 


The decrease in crop income last year is accounted fot 
largely by decreases in income from grains and cotton, which 
more than offset an increase of nearly $200,000,000 in the gross 
income from vegetables. Wool was the only commodity in the 
live stock and live stock products group to show a decreased 
income as compared with the preceding year. 

The operating costs of farming in 1929 were about the same 
as in 1928, and after deducting operating costs, wages to hired 
labor, taxes, interest on debts, and rent paid to non-operating 
owners, the balance available for capital, labor and manage- 
ment was $5,578,000,000, compared with $5,478,000,000 for 1928, 
an increase of about $100,000,000. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Argument in No. 22889, Boardman Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

Ry. et al. assigned for September 25, at Washington, D. C., was 
canceled. 

Argument in No. 22295, Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. B. & 

M. R. R. et al., and No. 22383, Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. 

A. A. R. R., et al., assigned for September 24, at Washington, 

D. C., was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





OPEN ROUTES ON LUMBER 


Applying the unnatural route theory used in Peabody Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 161 I. C. C. 794, and Miner Lumber 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 161 I. C. C. 801, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 3, has dismissed No. 22384, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Erie 
et al., and sub-number 1, thereunder, Same vs. Wabash, opinion 
No. 15974, 167 I. C. C. 566-8. In them it found rates on rough 
lumber from Huntington, Markle, Red Key and Grabill, Ind., to 
Cleveland, O., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The report also covers a second sub-number, Same vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. In that case it found that the failure of the defend- 
ants to publish and apply a rate of 18.5 cents, also on rough lum- 
ber, from Flora, Ind., to Bascom, O., in compliance with rule 77 of 
tariff circular 18-A, resulted in an unreasonable rate to the 
extent it exceeded 18.5 cents and awarded reparation for the 
difference between that rate and the sixth class rate assessed 
which was 20.5 cents. 

Each of the cases was founded on the theory that rule 77 
required the carriers to apply on the shipments in question a 
rate of 18.5 cents applicable from Cincinnati to Cleveland, O., 
in respect of the shipments covered by the cases that were 
dismissed and 18.5 cents from Cleveland, Ill., to Bascom. The 
routes were open in that there were no restrictions forbidding 
the use of the routes. 

In each case the Commission used the “unduly circuitous” 
or “unnatural route” yardstick applied in the Peabody and Miner 
cases before mentioned. It found that the shortest available 
route shown in the comparisons over which Huntington and 
Grabill were intermediate to Cincinnati was 86.6 per cent longer 
than the short route. Other routes were 113.1 and 98.7 per 
cent circuitous. It said that in the Peabody case it found that 
rule 77 was without application over routes 69.9 and 71.3 per 
cent circuitous. 

“While the circuitous routes shown from Cincinnati to 
Cleveland are not specifically prohibited,” says the report, “they 
are such as would not ordinarily be used in forwarding traffic, 
and, as stated in Miner Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 
161 I. C. C. 801, ‘to recognize such grossly unnatural and cir- 
cuitous routes for the purpose of applying rule 77 is to distort 
the concept of the rule itself.’ The circuitous routes considered 
in that case were from 91 to 125 per cent longer than the direct 
routes. The record in No. 22384 and No. 22384 (Sub. No. 1) 
contains no facts which would warrant a departure from the 
findings in the cases cited. A reasonable construction of the 
tariff can lead only to the conclusion that the lower rate from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland was not applicable over routes ranging 
from 80.6 to 113.1 per cent circuitous via Huntington, Markle, 
Red Key and Grabill.” 


In the second sub-number the report said the distance from 
Chicago to Bascom through Flora was 41.1 per cent greater than 
over the direct route. It further said that there was no evi- 
dence that the route from Chicago to Bascom through Flora 
was ever used, but there was nothing of record to show that 
such a route was unnatural or excessively circuitous. There- 
fore the Commission held that Flora was intermediate between 
Chicago and Bascom within the meaning of rule 77, hence the 
finding of unreasonableness and the award of reparation. 

Commissioner Porter, concurring in part, said he concurred 
in the cases dismissed only because he felt constrained to do 
so by the findings of the majority in the Peabody and Miner 
cases. 


CLAY OR KAOLIN ADJUSTMENT 


New rates on clay or kaolin, including china clay, domestic 
and import, on the basis of sixteen per cent of first class, from 
southern producing points and from north Atlantic ports, to 
destinations in the north and east, have been prescribed in No. 
20482, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., et al., vs. A. C. L. et al, 
opinion No. 15926, 167 I. C. C. 319-54, and cases joined with it, 
effective not later than November 25. In a report written by 
Commissioner Lewis, the Commission, by division 5, found the 
rates from producing points in the Carolinas and Georgia to 
destinations in central, trunk line and New England territories 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 
or might exceed rates made sixteen per cent of the contempor- 
aneous first class rates. 

That finding was made in all the cases except No. 20409, 
International Paper Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. and No. 20734, 





New Jersey Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. They 
are two import rate cases. In addition to the finding of un- 
reasonableness and undue prejudice the Commission said that 
the rates assailed in sub-number 1 of the title complaint, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al., from 
points of origin in Georgia and South Carolina to Covington, Va., 
were and for the future would be unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they failed to bear the same percentage relation- 
ships to the rates from the same points of origin to Richmond, 
Va., Kingsport, Tenn., and Canton. N. C., as were contempor- 
aneously maintained between the first class rates from the 
same points of origin in Georgia and South Carolina to Coving- 
ton, on the one hand, and to Richmond, Kingsport and Canton, 
on the other. 

The foregoing is the principal finding as to domestic rates. 
Other findings, pertaining to both domestic and import rates, 
exclusive of a finding that reparation was due to designated 
parties, follows: 


That the assailed rates on import china clay in No. 20409 from 
Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md., to destinations in the state of New York and 
in New England were, are, and for the future will be, unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed, rates 
made 16 per cent of the contemporaneous first-class rates from and 
to the same points, plus a charge of 50 cents per net ton for handling 
said traffic from shipside to cars at the aforesaid ports. 

That the assailed rates on imported china clay in No. 20734 
from New York to Ridgefield and ontclair were not and are not 
unreasonable, but that the assailed rates on imported china clay from 
Philadelphia to points in New Jersey named in the complaint, includ- 
ing Clifton and Tottenville, N. Y., were, are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may 
exceed, rates made 16 per cent of the contemporaneous first-class 
rates from and to the same points, plus a charge of 50 cents per net 
— handling said traffic from shipside to cars at the aforesaid 
port. 

That to the extent that the rates assailed to Ticonderogo, N. Y., 
for Ticonderoga Railroad delivery exceeded, exceed, or may exceed 
the rates resulting from the above findings to Ticonderoga for 
delivery on the Baldwin branch of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
they were, are, and for the future will be unreasonable. 

This report also embraces No. 20225, Empire Floor & Wall 
Tile Co., Inc., vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio et al.; No. 20409, 
International Paper Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al.; No. 
20482 (Sub. No. 1), West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Central 
of Georgia et al.; No. 20482 (Sub. No. 2), Harris Clay Co. et al. 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al.; No. 20734, New Jersey Coated 
Paper Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al.; No. 20850, St. Regis 
Paper Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; No. 20929, Castanea Paper 
Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al.; No. 20930, International 
Paper Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., and No. 21347, D. M. Bare 
(Paper Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al. 

The Commission said that the bases of rates approved would 
bring about rate equalities as well as a proper level of rates 
generally. It added that its findings were not to be construed 
as precluding reasonable groupings. Rates to be made are in 
cents a net ton. 

Complainants are paper makers, producers of clay, and 
tile makers. Some asked for reparation. Others were more 
interested in rates for the future. Allegations of undue preju- 
dice were based upon the relationship of the rates from the 
ports and from the southern producing points; arid also on the 
relationship of rates to paper mills of the complafmants and 
their competitors in the north, the south and in Wisconsin. 
Although rates to Thorold, Canada, were brought into the com- 
plaints, the Commission said no evidence as to them was pro- 


duced. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 
Rule 77 on Brick 

No. 22633, G. H. Shartzer vs. Big Four et al., opinion No. 
15953, 167 I. C. C. 479-82. By division 3. Failure of defendants 
to publish and apply a rate of 12 cents a hundred pounds on 
brick, Bedford, Ind., to Springfield, O., in compliance with Rule 
77 of tariff circular 18-A, unreasonable but not otherwise un- 
lawful. Sixth class rate, 21 cents, was imposed. Reparation to 
the basis of the 12 cent rate awarded. Commissioner Porter con- 
curred in the result but not in all the discussion with respect 
to “unnatural routes” based upon degrees of circuity of routes 
left open because no routing instructions were published in con- 
nection with the rates. 

Crosstie Switching Charges 


No. 22520, Savannah Creosoting Co. vs. Southern, opinion 
No. 15986, 167 I. C. C. 612-14. By division 3. Nonabsorption of 
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switching charges of the Savannah & Atlanta by the Southern 
at Port Wentworth, Ga., on shipments of crossties moving be- 
tween Port Wentworth and Carolina points found unlawful. 
Reparation awarded. 

Crude Petroleum 


No. 21483, Roxana Petroleum Corporation vs. Alton & East- 
ern et al., opinion No. 15988, 167 I. C. C. 619-21. By division 3. 
Complaint dismissed. Rates, crude petroleum oil, McCamey, 
‘Tex., to Roxana, Ill., and East Chicago, Ind., not unreasonable. 


Car Rental on Bananas 


No. 22651, N. B. Baroody vs. A. C. L., opinion No. 15950, 
167 I. C. C. 471-2. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Car- 
rental charges, shipments of bananas in iced or dry refrigerator 
cars, south Atlantic ports to Florence, S. C., applicable. 


Marble Chips 

No. 22414, Santarossa Mosaic & Tile Co. vs. Wabash et al., 
opinion No. 16004, 167 I. C. C. 706-9. By division 3. Complaint 
dismissed. Rate, carload of marble chips, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Decatur, Ill., applicable and not unreasonable. Complainant 
claimed the crushed stone rate. Commissioner Porter, dissent- 
ing, expressed the view that the tariff description “crushed 
stone” as aptly described the chips in this shipment as did the 
description under which the rate charged was applied. He 
expressed a view that this was another instance in which the 
carriers had failed to publish their tariffs with sufficient clarity 
to provide rates on this traffic commensurate with the value 
thereof. ° 

Vitrified Paving Brick 

No. 21643, James G. Yeates Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al, 
opinion No. 15948, 167 I. C. C. 463-5. By division 3. Complaint 
dismissed. Rates on vitrified paving brick, Alton, Ala., and 
Macon and Augusta, Ga., to Lakeland, Fla., not unreasonable in 
the past. No finding made for the future, there being not suffi- 
cient defendants to enable the Commission to prescribe rates 
over possible routes. 


Gasoline and Kerosene 


No. 22927, Villard Oil Co. vs. Northern Pacific. By division 
5. Rates charged, gasoline and kerosene oil, Sand Springs, 
Okla., to Villard, Minn., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 54 cents, 
not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Linseed Oil 


No. 22538, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. Burlington et al., 
a sub number thereunder, William O. Goodrich Co. vs. St. Paul 
et al.; No. 22590, Toledo Seed & Oil Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 
22628, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al.; and No. 
22629, Same vs. B. & O. et al. By division 5. Rates, linseed 
oil, Minneapolis, Minn., North Milwaukee, Wis., Toledo, O., 
Chicago, Ill., and Buffalo, N. Y., to specified destinations in 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded, or might exceed the contemporaneous rates on 
vegetable oils, including cottonseed oil, from and to the same 
points; and that the rates assailed from North Milwaukee to 
Birmingham were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
64 cents. Present rates not unreasonable. Finding as to the 
future is without prejudice to any different conclusion which 
may be reached in No. 17000, part 8. Reparation awarded. New 
rates to be made effective not later than December 16. 


Logs 


No. 22240, S. A. Holt, assignee of The Arkansas Basket 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. Missouri Pacific. By division 5. 
Rates, logs, Oak Grove, La., and Roland, Okla., to Little Rock, 
Ark., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 10 cents. Repara- 
tion awarded. Complainant not shown to have been damaged by 
any undue prejudice that might have existed. 


Hides 


No. 22929, A. Moyer & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., opinion 
No. 5978, 67 I. C. C. 580-1. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. 
Rate, green salted hides, Minneapolis, Minn., to Fort Wayne, 
Ind., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Dried Beans 


No. 21144, Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co. et al. vs. Oregon 
Short Line et al. By division 2. Rates, dried beans, points in 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Montana to points in Oklahoma found 
not unreasonable in past, but unreasonable for future to extent 
they exceed or may exceed the following rates or rate bases, 
subject to a minimum of 60,000 pounds: From points in east- 
ern Colorado, 61 cents to Woodward; 68 cents to Altus, Bris- 
tow, Chickasha, Clinton, Cushing, Drumright, Elk City, Enid, 
Guthrie, Lawton, Mangum, Oklahoma City, Okmulgee, . Paw- 
huska, Sayre, Tulsa and Muskogee; and 74 cents to Ardmore, 
Duncan, Frederick, McAlester, Henryetta, Purcell, and Shawnee; 
and from Grand Junction and other points on the western slope 
of Colorado, 6 cents, from points in the Idaho Falls group, and 
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in Utah and Montana, 12 cents, from the Twin Falls group 15 
cents, and from the Nampa group, 17 cents higher than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained from eastern Colorado to 
the same destinations. Under the foregoing findings defend- 
ants will be expected to divide Oklahoma into three groups, 
using the points of destination named above as representative, 
having regard for a careful observance of the provisions of the 
fourth section over all reasonably direct routes. The order 
for the future is effective on or before December 15. 


CLASS RATE EFFECTIVE DATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Eastern and western railroads, through or on behalf of their 
tariff publishing agents, will soon file applications for an ex- 
tension of time by which they are required to make effective 
the class rates the Commission, in the two big class rate in- 
vestigations, has told them to establish. That is the only defi- 
nite outcome of the conference in Director Hardie’s office on 
September 19. (See Traffic World, September 20.) Whether 
the petitions will ask for extension to a specific day or days 
was not disclosed at the conference. The point is not material, 
because the Commission men familiar with the preparation of 
tariffs know that at this time there is much uncertainty as 
to the amount of time the tariff agents will require for the 
preparation of proper tariffs. 

Preparation of the appropriate tariffs is recognized as one 
of the greatest tasks that has ever been imposed on tariff pub- 
lishing agents. It is far greater than the task given them in 
the summer of 1920, when the Commission authorized percentage 
increases ranging from 25 to 40 per cent. The tariffs that are 
to be filed in compliance with the decisions announced in the 
two class rate investigations are to be specific publications 
complying with all the tariff publication rules and avoidance of 
the complexities of the fourth section. Naturally, many situa- 
tions will arise in which the carriers will desire relief from the 
provisions of that part of the law, which was the primary cause 
of the initiation of the eastern investigation, the carriers ad- 
mitting, when they were called upon to justify the departures, 
that had existed since 1910, because they were protected by 
applications for permission to continue the departures until such 
time as they could ask for definite relief on showings of justifi- 
cation for the departures. 

Need for a formal extension of time in the western case 
is created by the fact that as part of its report in the western 
case the Commission promulgated fourth section order No. 10325 
denying relief as of November 1. That was done because 
certain definite applications for relief were assigned for hearing 
in connection with that case and they were disposed of by the 
issuance of an order dated to become effective November 1, 
the date which was suggested in the report itself as the day 
upon which the carriers should undertake to make the rates 
effective in both the eastern and western cases. 

At this time, however, neither the eastern nor the western 
carriers have any definite day in mind when it will be physically 
possible for the tariff publishing agents to get their work done, 
although the latter are working with the thought in mind that 
the tariff should be ready to become operative in March. That 
idea, however, is wholly dissociated from any consideration of 
the representations the railroad attorneys have or may make 
in behalf of modifications based on the views of the makers of 
traffic policies. March is thought of only in connection with the 
physical work of preparing schedules in accordance with the 
decisions as they stand. 

Denial of the petition of the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission asking that the effective date of the order in No. 17000, 
part 2, western trunk line class rates, be postponed until 30 
days after the effective date of the rates required in the Hoch- 
Smith grain investigation, is urged by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Kansas and the Topeka (Kan.) Chamber of Com- 
merce in replies filed with the Commission. Though both ob- 
jectors to the Nebraska Proposal are not satisfied with the 
decision in the class rate case as a whole, they desire to obtain 
as soon as possible the benefit of those parts of the decision 
that are favorable, at least to some degree, to Kansas and 
Topeka. 

The Minnesota Canners’ Association asks that such order 
be made in the western trunk line case as will insure non- 
application of the prescribed class rates on tin cans, carloads, 
Chicago to points in Minnesota. —~ 


OFFICERS OF BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA 
Daniel Willard, president, and George M. Shriver, vice- 
president, of the Baltimore & Ohio, have been authorized by 
the Commission to hold positions with the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railroad Corporation, control of which by the B. & O. 
was recently authorized by the Commission. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





REFRIGERATORS FOR FISH - 


A specially stated charge of $12.50 for the use of refrige- 
rator cars for the transportation of fresh fish and other sea 
foods, from points in the south to various destinations in south- 
ern and official territories, has been recommended for condem- 
nation by Examiner J. J. Williams as not having been justified, 
in I. and S. No. 3238, charge for furnishing refrigerator cars 
for shipments of fresh sea foods from L. & N. stations. The 
report also embraces No. 22552, United States Fisheries Asso- 
ciation et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

By the suspended schedules the carriers proposed to estab- 
lish a special charge of $12.50 a car for the service indicated 
from and to points in southern territory to destinations in 
central, trunk line and New England territories. In the com- 
plaint it was alleged that a charge of $12.50 for furnishing 
refrigerator cars for such service, imposed upon a number of 
shipments, was illegal, unreasonable and unduly preferential of 
shippers and receivers of fresh and cured meats, fresh vege- 
table and fruits. The Commission was asked to require rail- 
roads to cancel that charge or any other amount imposed for 
the use of refrigerator cars for the transportation of fresh sea 
food. There was no question, said the examiner, about refrige- 
ration or icing charges. 

The primary question, according to the examiner, was 
whether refrigerator cars were reasonably necessary for the 
transportation of sea foods, and if so, whether the charge there- 
for should be included in the line-haul rate. In Fruit Dispatch 
Co. vs. A. & R., 159 I. C. C. 403, the Commission, the examiner 
said, held that it had been sufficiently shown that refrigerator 
cars had not been so generally furnished or so reasonably 
necessary for the fresh fish traffic as a whole in the section of 
the country involved as to warrant the conclusion that the 
service of furnishing such cars was legally presumed to have 
been contemplated by the line-haul rates. Therefore it found 
that a special charge imposed by the Norfolk Southern on ship- 
ments from Morehead City and Beaufort, N. C., in 1927, was 
not unreasonable. On a more comprehensive record in these 
cases, the examiner said, the protesting fish interests had un- 
dertaken to show that the facts relied on in the Fruit Dispatch 
case did not apply to sea food traffic as a whole and that for 
that reason the finding in that case was not controlling here. 

Examiner Williams said that the evidence was insufficient 
to determine whether or not the present line-haul rates con- 
templated the use of refrigerator cars. It seemed clear, said 
he, that if the rates did contemplate such use, the special 
charge was unreasonable and that where they did not the spe- 
cial charge was not unreasonable. He said it was manifest 
that it was impossible upon this record to determine the law- 
fulness of the charge assailed and that accordingly no finding 
was proposed with respect thereto. Further he said: 


Upon this record, and following Perishable Fruit Investigation 
(54 I. C. C. 449), the Commission should further find that the publica- 
tion of this charge in tariff items separate from the charge for the 
line-haul rate is contrary to the public interest and should be dis- 
continued, and that in the interest of uniformity, simplicity, and 
public convenience in tariff publication, such charges should be in- 
cluded as a constituent element of the line-haul transportation in 
respondents’ schedules of changes for line-haul rates and published 
as a single item. The Commission’s order should require respondents 
to eliminate such charges from their tariffs. 

The Commission should further find that the suspended sched- 
ules here under consideration have not been justified and their can- 
cellation should be directed without prejudice to the publication of 
reasonable line-haul charges which will include an allowance for 
this special charge. 


IRON BATHTUBS 

Examiner C. J. Peterson, in No. 23082, Kohler Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. Same, has recommended 
that the Commission find that there were certain overcharges 
on mixed carloads of enameled-iron bathtubs with other 
plumbers’ goods from Sheboygan, Wis., to Dallas, Abilene, 
Pampa, and Houston, Tex., which, he said, should be found to 
have been subject to rule 10 of western classification. Peterson 
said that the Commission should direct prompt refund of the 
overcharges and dismiss the title complaint. 

As to the sub-number, Examiner Peterson said that the 
Commission should find that the rates on the commodities, be- 
fore mentioned, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded the fourth class rates established 
on July 14, 1928, pursuant to the decision in the Consolidated 








Southwestern Cases, subject to the minimum therein prescribed. 
He recommended reparation. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Oil Well Machinery, Etc 


No. 23390, O’Brien Brothers, Inc., vs. Illinois Central et al. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Dismissal recommended Rates, 
oil well machinery and iron pipe, Sarepta, La., to Cary, Miss., 
not unreasonable. 

Bakery Goods, Etc. 

No. 23393, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Recommends dismissal. Rates, 
mixed shipments of bakery goods and candy or confectionery, 
carloads, Kansas City, Mo., to Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Oranges 


No. 23206, Chandler Davis Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner L. B. Dunn. Charges, carload of oranges, in bushel 
basket, Clermont, Fla., to Waycross, Ga., reconsigned to Elmira, 
N. Y., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those which 
would have accrued at an applicable rate of $1.13 on an esti- 
mated weight of 60 pounds a bushel basket. Charges were 
assessed based on an estimated weight of 67.5 pounds. Rep- 
aration proposed. 

Roofing Slate 


No. 22967, Arvonia-Buckingham Slate Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. By Examiner W. B. Wilbur. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, roofing slate, Arvonia, Va., to destinations in southern 
territory, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Silk Noils 

No. 23185, American Textile Woolen Co. vs. Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Co. et al. By Examiner John Davey. 
Recommends dismissal. Rates and ratings, silk noils, carloads 
and less than carloads, Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Sweet- 
water, Athens, Cleveland, Tenn., and Rossville, Ga., not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Bituminous Coal 

No. 23165, Leon F. Paszek, trading as Paszek & Son, vs. 
B. & O. et al. By Examiner William A. Maidens. Recommends 
dismissal on finding that rates on bituminous coal, Canton (Balti- 
more), Md., to Highlandtown (Baltimore), Md., which coal origi- 
nated in Poland, Europe, were not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Switching Limits’ Case 

No. 23095, McConville Coal Co. vs. Iowa Southern Utilities 
Co. By Examiner C. J. Peterson. Dismissal proposed on a 
finding that the failure of the defendant to include complain- 
ant’s No. 1 and Midway coal mines within the switching limits 
at Centerville, Ia., was not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial, as alleged. 


Lumber 

No. 23058, Georgia Southern Freight Bureau, for account of 
W. L. Robuck & Sons, Inc., vs. A. B. & C. et al., and fourth 
section application No. 703 et al. By Examiner William A. 
Disque. Dismissal proposed. Rates, lumber, points in Florida 
to Cordele, Ga., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rec- 
ommended that fourth section relief be denied to maintain rates 
on lumber from Auburndale and Polk City, Fla., which are lower 
to Macon, Ga., than to Cordele and other intermediate points. 


New Wooden Boxes 


No. 22975, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. C. St. P. M. 
& O. et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Rate, new wooden 
boxes, set up, nested, carloads, Barksdale, Wis., to Carl Junction, 
Mo., unreasonable since December 20, 1928, to the extent it 
exceeded 98 cents, minimum 16,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. 
Present rate, 98 cents, not unreasonable. 


Pulverized Coal 


No. 22965, M. A. Bell Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., and 
two sub-numbers, Atlantic Foundry Company et al. vs. Same, 
and American Abrasive Metals Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rates, ground or pulverized coal, in 
bags, carloads, points in Pennsylvania, New‘ York, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan and Missouri to many destinations in official and 
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western trunk line territories, unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 70 per cent of the contemporaneous sixth class rates 
from and to the same points in official territory and to the 
extent they exceeded 20 per cent of the contemporaneous first 
class rates in western trunk line territory subject to a minimum 


50,000 pounds. 
and interveners. 


Reparation proposed to certain complainants 


Rough Lumber 


No. 23225, Egyptian Tie and Timber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Rates, rough lumber and other 
sawed timber, Mill Shoals, Ill., to Gary, Ind., and other Indiana 
points in the Chicago switching district, not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Recommends dismissal. 


Ground Iron Borings 


No. 23243, Master Builders Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al. By 
Examiner Frank C. Weems. Commodity rates, iron borings, 
carloads, Buffalo, N. Y., to destinations in official territory in- 
applicable on ground iron borings. Fifth class rating applicable 
but unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded or may here- 
after exceed sixth class. Sixth class rating for the future and 
reparation proposed. 


Spring-and-Cotton Mattresses 


No. 23182, Simmons Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By Examiner 
T. Naftalin. Rates charged, spring-and-cotton mattresses, in 
straight or mixed carloads, Kenosha, Wis., to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, Calif., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., ap- 
plicable. Some shipments undercharged. Applicable rates pro- 
posed to be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous rates on mattresses, 
cotton or felt, from Kenosha to the same destinations. New 
rates and reparation proposed. This report embraces two sub 
numbers, Same vs. C. & N. 'W., and Same vs. Same. 


Roofing Slag 


No. 23265, J. W. Moore Co. vs. New Haven et al. By Exam- 
iner Herbert P. Haley. Rates, roofing slag, Swedeland, Pa., to 
South Providence and Apponaug, R. I., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded those prescribed in Cartier & Sons Co. 
vs. New Haven, 157 I. C. C. 649. Reparation proposed. 


Butter and Egg Basis 


No. 22850, Swift & Co. vs. A. & V., and a sub-number, 
Armour & Co. vs. Same. By Examiner Paul O. Carter. Rates, 
butter and eggs, in straight and mixed carloads, between points 
in Southern territory, from Evansville, Ind., to destinations in 
southern territory, and from points in southern territory to 
destinations in trunk line territory and in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts unreasonable for the present and the 
future to the extent they may exceed 60 per cent of first class 
rates between points in southern territory and 60 per cent of the 
first class rates applicable from southern territory to the 
northern destinations mentioned. 


Road Roller 


No. 23250, West Construction Co. vs. Southern et al. By 
Examiner Richard Yardley. Proposes dismissal on finding that 
rate charged on gasoline road roller from Columbia, S. C., to 
Olympia, Fla., was applicable and not unreasonable. Class N 
rate sought inapplicable. 


OKLAHOMA CONSTRUCTION 


If the Midland Valley Railroad Company, protestant against 
the granting of the application of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company in Finance No. 8182, for authority to build 
approximately 5.83 miles of line from Cameron to a mine of 
the Tahona Smokeless Coal Company in Le Flore county, Okla., 
fails to cooperate in solving the transportation problem involved, 
the Frisco should be authorized to build the line, according to 
the proposed report in the case by Examiner Ralph R. Molster. 

The purpose of the proposed line is to tap 2,080 acres of 
coal lands the owners of which requested the Frisco to con- 
struct a track to serve their property. Coal from the mines is 
now transported by double-track tram line to a tipple on the 
Midland Valley at Tahona. It was asserted that with a direct 
railroad connection, the production of the mines could be 
doubled. Public demand for the coal was said to warrant opera- 
tion of the mines 300 days a year. 

The Midland Valley denied the existence of any public 
need for the proposed line but said it would make any proper 
arrangement that would be of better service to the coal 
operators, according to the report, “if public convenience and 
necessity requires a question as to which the Midland Valley, 
under. the circumstances, considers itself the judge.” The 
examiner said the industry should not be left longer “to the 
graces of the Midland Valley. This seems clearly a case in 
which the spur of competition is needed to assure the most 
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effective and permanent relief. For this purpose direct access 
to the mines by the applicant is necessary; but it seems possible 
that such access can be accomplished without recourse to con- 
struction of the long track proposed by the applicant.” 

Examiner Molster said the applicant could be given track- 
age rights over the Midland Valley from Rock Island to Tahona, 
and a proper connection from Tahona to the site of the pro- 
posed tipple provided at the cost, in equal shares, of the coal 
interests, the applicant, and the Midland Valley, and operated 
by the two carriers jointly or in turn. 


ARKANSAS CONSTRUCTION 


The Ozark & Philpott Valley Railroad Company has been 
authorized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 7956, 
to construct a line of railroad in Franklin county, Arkansas, 
extending from Ozark northerly and easterly to a point about 
seven miles’ distant, principally to serve coal mines, and also 
the timber industry and agricultural producers. Coal interests 
in western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma opposed the con- 
struction of the line, claiming thefe was too much coal now 
produced in those states. Dissenting, Commissioner Meyer said: 


Private need may exist for the construction of this railroad but 
I am not persuaded that the evidence adequately supports the finding 
that public convenience and necessity requires the construction of 
this railroad by the applicant. That finding adds another short line 
common carrier to a list altogether too long already for the national 
good, and lays the foundation for proceedings for increased divisions 
and the many other complaints which our records show have emanated 
in a constant stream from certain kinds of that class of common car- 
riers. Furthermore, I have long been of the view that the faster 
industry will get out of the railroad business and railroads out of 
industrial business the better it will be for the country. The facts 
which support this view are common knowledge and have been to a 
great extent developed in the large number of tap-line and industrial 
railroad cases which have been recorded in our official reports. 


SABINE-NECHES CONSTRUCTION 


Observing that the Missouri Pacific had done nothing for 
the development of the Sabine-Neches district and that the 
Santa Fe had differentials in its tariffs unfavorable to Port 
Arthur, Tex., Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 8069, Sabine 
Basin Railway Co. acquisition and construction, has recom- 
mended that those two systems be not permitted to enter that 
district with their own rails to compete with the Kansas City 
Southern and the Southern’ Pacific, as proposed in the docket 
mentioned. In addition, he said that the record indicated that 
if the certificate desired were granted it would be more diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine, called the Waco, to finance its extensions, for which the 
Commission has granted a certificate, which would depend 
largely on the territory south of Beaumont for support. 

The examiner believes it would be improper for the Com- 
mission to issue the desired certificate for the construction of 
a line that would closely follow the proposed line of the Waco 
while there was remaining a considerable time in which the 
Waco, now in the hands of a receiver, might construct its ex- 
tensions. 

The Sabine-Neches district, as the territory is called in the 
report, includes Beaumont, Port Neches and Port Arthur, Tex., 
communities having a population of about 125,000, constituting 
one of the greatest petroleum handling and refining districts 
in the world, with the Spindletop producing field five miles south 
of Beaumont. 

Weed said the record did not indicate any urgent need for 
another railroad in the district; that those now there were 
functioning well and seemed to be serving the industries therein 
in a satisfactory manner. 

“While on some traffic additional one-line hauls would doubt- 
less be advantageous,” said Weed, “they are not thought to be 
of sufficient importance to justify the expense of a new line. 
The removal of the Atchison differential in the Port Arthur 
rate would be of considerable benefit to the district, but that 
matter could be reached and adjusted in a proper proceeding 
without the building of a new line, as could also all other 
cases in which existing two-line rates are higher than the one- 
line rates that might possibly result from the proposed exten- 
sion.” 

The examiner pointed out that the proposed line would 
closely parallel the Kansas City Southern, which, he said, “has 
contributed so largely to the development of the district.” 

“Not only would this be unjust to the Kansas City Southern,” 
continues the report, “but it would apparently be an injury to 
the transportation service of the country, as it would perhaps 
seriously cripple that carrier and injure the service which it 
performs for its patrons. The entry of the Waco into that 
territory would not be nearly so injurious to the Kansas City 
Southern; as it would handle so much less traffic than the 
applicants would handle.” 

Examiner Weed said that the Kansas City Southern made 
a proposal to give the applicants trackage rights and to have 
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part of its line used as a belt to which the applicants made no 
answer except in their briefs indicating that the terms were too 
high. He said that the Kansas City Southern was willing to 
negotiate about that matter. 

The proposal, built around an electric passenger road be- 
tween Beaumont and Port Arthur acquired by the Santa Fe 
and the Missouri Pacific, acting through subsidiaries, was made 
with a view to the saving by those systems, of the divisions paid 
by them to the Kansas City Southern and the Southern Pacific 
and the serving of the district by their own rails. 

The examiner said it was admitted that the effect of the 
proposed line on rates would be small. He pointed out that the 
orders of the Commission in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 155 I. C. C. 504, and the orders of the Texas commission 
had largely eliminated the difference between single and joint- 
line rates. The railroads in the district and the Waco objected 
to the admission of the applicants. Civic and commercial or- 
ganizations in the affected territory intervened in favor of the 
applicants. Texas state authorities made no representations, 
Weed said. 

The two systems organized the Sabine Basin Railway Co. 
and appointed two of their subsidiaries to alternate with each 
other in the operation of the proposed line, which would be 
about fourteen miles long. The Sabine was to issue 2,500 shares 
of stock, par. $100, and to take steps to mortgage its property 
for not exceeding $5,000,000, of which $1,750,000 was to be 
issued immediately to make changes, extensions and improve- 
ments so as to enable the Santa Fe and Missouri Pacific to 
reach the oil plants in the district via the rails of the electric 
passenger raod and new tracks to be laid from it. The tech- 
nique of the proposals, it is believed, is shown by the summary 
of the proposed findings made by Mr. Weed. He said the Com- 
mission should find: 


That the present and future public convenience and necessity 
are not shown to require the acquisition and construction by the 
Sabine Basin Railway Co., the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Rail- 
way Co., the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., and the Missouri Pacific Railroa 
Co. of a line of railroad and certain branches and connections in Jeffer- 
son county, Tex. 

That the application, so far as authority is therein sought to 
acquire control of the Sabine Basin Railway Co. and its properties, 
to issue securities of that company, and for the pooling and division 
of certain freights and earnings of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
ogy ote A ee and the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co., 

e dismissed. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8200, authorizing the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railway Company to abandon, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to abandon operation of, part of a branch 
line ~| railroad in Missaukee and Roscommon counties, Mich., ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7919, authorizing the Lowell & 
Southern Railroad Company to issue $124,500 of capital stock, con- 
sisting of 1,245 shares of the par value of $100 a share; said stock 
to be delivered at par in payment of advances made for capital pur- 
poses, or sold and the proceeds used for that purpose, condition pre- 
scribed, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 6626. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. for authority to guarantee $8,530,000 of general mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds, series C, of P. C. C. & St. L., and to sell them to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. at 98% per cent of par and accrued interest. Issue of 
bonds heretofore authorized. 

Finance No. 6814. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. for authority to guarantee $4,897,000 general and refunding 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series A, of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Co., and to sell them to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 98% 
oe aaa of par and accrued interest. Issue of bonds heretofore author- 
zed. 

Finance No. 7768. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. for authority to guarantee $13,297,000 of general mortgage 
4% per cent bonds, series C, of P. C. C. & St. L. and to sell them to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 98% per cent of par and accrued interest. Issue 
of bonds heretofore authorized. 

Finance No. 7892. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. for authority to guarantee $1,574,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series A, of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Co. and to sell them to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 98% 
aod cent of par and accrued interest. Issue of bonds heretofore author- 
ized. 

Finance No. 8433. Amended application of Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. for authority to guarantee $1,908,000 of general mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds, series C, of the P. C. C. & St. L. and to sell them to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 98% per cent of par and accrued interest. 

Finance No. 8434. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. for authority to guarantee $711,000 of general and refund- 
ing mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series A, of the Cleveland & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Co., and to sell them to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 
98% per cent of par and accrued interest. 

Finance No. 8480. Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to extend its line in Kansas City, Mo., by constructing a 
double track line of railroad to add a link in a complete belt railroad 
around Kansas City. 

Finance No. 8482. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Co. 
asks authority to acquire control, by purchase of stock, of the Rio 
Grande and Eagle Pass Railway Co., owning and operating a line 
from Laredo to Minera, Tex., about 25 miles. Applicant proposes to 
pay $337,500 for the entire capital stock of the Rio Grande and Eagle 
Pass, consisting of 6,000 shares, par value $100 each. 

Finance No. 8489. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue and sell $12,000,000 of 4% per cent first and 
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es mortgage gold bonds, series C, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 

Finance No. 8490. Caney Valley Railway Co. asks authority to 
extend from October 1, 1930, to July 1, 1936, the date of payment of 
$100,000 of first mortgage sinking fund 5 per cent gold bonds and 
the Ohio & Kentucky Railway Co. asks authority in a sub-number 
to extend its guaranty of the bonds. 

Finance No. 8483. Great Northern Railway Co. asks authority 
to assume obligation and liability as guarantor in respect of $500,000 
of promissory notes of the Cottonwood Coal Co. 

Finance No. 8484. Northern Pacific Railway Co., Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Great Northern Railway Co., 
ask authority to acquire and operate a rtion of the line of the 
ee Portland & Northern Railway Co., approximately 24 miles 
ong. 
Finance No. 8485. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon the Sutton branch of its West Virginia & Pittsburgh 
branch, Charleston division, about 5.63 miles long, between Flatwoods 
and Sutton, W. Va. 

Finance No. 8486. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks authority to 
operate its trains, under trackage rights, over the railroad of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., between Farmdale and 
Wesley Junction, Ill., to enable applicant to reach facilities of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union, which it uses for its business in Peoria, Ill. 

Finance No. 8492. Washington Run Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon its line between Star Junction and Layton in Fayette 
county, Pa., about 4 miles long. 


ALLIANCE, NEB., CLASS RATES 


’ Asserting that they are here presenting the anomaly of a 
complete absence of carrier defense and a decision adverse to 
complainant, the complainants in No. 19195, Alliance, Neb., 
Chamber of Commerce, Newberry’s Hardware Co. et al. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., have asked the Commission for a 
reopening, rehearing, reargument and/or reconsideration of that 
part of its decision in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 
I. C. C. 1, covering a decision in the formal complaint which 
had been made a part of the general investigation. As addi- 
tional reason for further proceedings, the complainants assert 
that since the hearing in this case they have newly discovered 
evidence to present to the Commission. It is to the effect that 
during the reparation period covered by the complaint, January 
15, 1925, to October 1, 1928, the class rates were in excess of 
the lawfully applicable combinations of separately published 
proportional class rates from Burlington, Ia., to various Iowa 
points plus local class rates from such Iowa points to Alliance. 


Reparation was sought. The complainants asserted that 
the carriers had not observed mandates of the Commission, 
given in other cases, that they should readjust their rates to 
Alliance territory. They asserted that notwithstanding that the 
carriers had made no defense of their rates, either in testimony 
or in brief, the Commission disposed of the case by finding that 
the rates were not unreasonable in the past. The complain- 
ants, fearing that their case would be overlooked in the general 
case, said that they had asked to reserve the matter of repara- 
tion in this case for separate consideration. They said they 
thought it a remarkable circumstance, upon which too much 
emphasis could not be laid, that there was not a single line of 
defense and yet an adverse decision was made. They said this 
circumstance could not be explained through the absence of 
evidence in behalf of the complainants. They claimed that they 
had shown that the rates were maintained, notwithstanding 
admonitions by the Commission that they needed changing. 
Further, the complainants asserted that: 





It was also proven that on two different occasions more than 
two years eee the filing of the complaint in No. 19195 the 
Commission had called the attention of defendants to the imperative 
necessity for revising class rates to the territory including Alliance, 
Neb., to harmonize with class rates prescribed by order of the Com- 
mission in Chamber of Commerce of Grand Island vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al., 85 I. C. C,. 502, and Chamber of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co.- et al., 96 I. C. C. 736. The record not only 
shows that defendants were put on notice concerning the unlawful- 
ness of the class rates in effect to Alliance but it also appears that 
Alliance shippers relied on the carriers’ compliance with the findings 
of the Commission in the Grand Island case, Rec. 5222-23. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23653 (Sub. 7), Staunton Lime Co. vs. C. & O., No. 
23653 (Sub. 8), Washington and Lee University vs. C. & O., 
and No. 23653 (Sub. 9), Charles S. Gaw vs. C. & O. West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23706, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. A. G. 8S. et al. 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23755, Alan Wood Steel Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Alabama Iron & Steel Shippers’ Conference permitted to inter- 
vene. 

Finance No. 8448, application of Texas & Pacific for cer- 
tificate to construct and operate a line of railroad in Texas. 
Panhandle & Santa Fe and C. R. I. & G. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19732 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive), American Fruit 
Co., Inc., et al. vs. R. C. B. H. & W. et al. Effective date of 
order entered herein on April 18, 1930, postponed until further 
order of Commission, in so far as it requires the removal of 
certain undue prejudice and preference with respect to rates 
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on peaches, in carloads, from points in southwest to certain 
points in South Dakota, as mentioned in the order. 

No. 21046, Buckeye Rolling Mill Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made, 
and order entered therein on October 14, 1929, vacated and set 
aside. 

No. 23543, Idaho Freight Rate Association vs. O. S. L. et al. 
Continental Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23682, American Warehousemen’s Association vs. St. 
L.-S. F. et al. Gulfport Chamber of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 


No. 23558, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. A. T. & S. F. - 


et al. Chamber of Commerce of Baton Rouge, La., and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., permitted to intervene. 

No. 23215 (Sub. 1), Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. England, Walton & Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8393, application of Southern Pacific Co. for 
authority to acquire control of St. Louis Southwestern by stock 
purchase. Missouri-Kansas-Texas and Missouri-Kansas-Texas of 
Texas permitted to intervene. 

No. 23707, Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
The Lincoln Sand & Gravel Co., McGrath Sand & Gravel Co., 
and Neal Gravel Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23671, Consolidated Cottonseed Operating Co. et al. vs. 
A. & M. Ry. and Bridge Terminal Co. et al. Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23510 (and Sub. 1 and 2), American Warehousemen’s 
Association vs. Inland Waterways Corporation, operating the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service Federal Barge Line. American 
Sugar Refinnig Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23764, Illinois Clay Products Co. vs. E. J. & E. et al. 
General Refractories Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23653, Sub. 6, Thomas §S. Herbert vs. C. & O. West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. and No. 21222, Carpenter Paper Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. The order entered in these proceedings on July 12 has 
been modified so that it will become effective on or before 
November 14, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead 
of October 15, 1930. 

No. 23707, Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Lehigh Stone Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23481, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E. et al. 
Evansville Basket & Crate Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23606, Memphis Freight Bureau for Binswanger & Co. 
et al. vs. Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co. et al. Chamber of 
Commerce of Baton Rouge, La., permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8354, application of Denver & Rio Grande 
Western for certificate to abandon operation of its Madera 
Branch between Taos Junction and La Madera, N. M. Sargent 
& Wilson permitted to intervene. 

No. 21101, Gable Johnson Jury Co. et al. vs. A. F. & G. et al. 
The order entered in this proceeding on March 28, 1930, as 
subsequently modified to become effective on or before October 
22, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice solely in respect of 
rates from Virginia and North Carolina to Kansas City, Mo., 
is further modified so that it will become effective on or before 
December 22, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice solely 
in respect of rates from Virginia and North Carolina to Kansas 
City, Mo., instead of October 22, 1930. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 14859, and related cases, Southern Produce Co. et al. 
vs. D. & P. S. et al. Southwestern lines, defendants herein, 
ask for postponement of effective date of Commission’s orders 
in above proceeding, 165 I. C. C. 423, from November 4, 1930, 
to January 4, 1931. 

No. 16534 (Sub. 1), American Petroleum Products Co. vs. 
Cc. C. C. & St. L. et al. Defendants ask for setting aside of 
Commission’s decision of June 3, modifying its former finding, 
and that complainant’s petition for reopening, etc., be denied. 

No. 20991, G. R. Eastman vs. Northern Pacific. Complainant 
asks for rehearing. 

No. 20921, City of St. Paul, Minn., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. Defendant, C. M. St. P. & P., asks for reopening and 
for allitional hearing and petitions that the Commission reopen 
and extend investigation of its own initiative. 

No. 18066 (and Sub. No. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission asks for further hearing, reopenig and reconsideration 
and modification of findings concerning intrastate rates within 
Louisiana. 

No. 22672, Atlantic Bridge Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. et al. At- 
lantic Bridge Co., Inc., asks for reopening, rehearing, reargu- 
ment or reversal of report in this proceeding. 

No. 19931, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reopening and reconsideration of decision by 
full Commission. 
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No. 19594, transfer of freight within St. Louis and East St. 
Louis by dray and truck for and on behalf of railroads, and 
I. and S. 2934, off-track station and constructive receipt and 
delivery of freight at St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, III. 
St. Louis Shippers’ Conference Association, protestant, asks for 
reopening, reargument and reconsideration on records as made. 

No. 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. 
C. & N. W. et al., and No. 20782, Rock Island Chamber of Com- 
merce Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. E. B. Boyd, 
agent and attorney for lines parties to Commission’s orders in 
No. 20719 and No. 20782, asks for postponement of effective date 
of order, which is now set as November 1, 1930, on statutory 
notice, so as to become effective concurrently with class rates 
prescribed in W. T. L. Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1. 

Finance No. 7547, application C. R. I. & G. to construct a 
line of railroad from Shamrock to a point at or near Quanah, 
Tex., and from Quanah to a connection with the proposed line 
of St. L.-S. F. & T. Ry.; to operate under trackage rights over 
railroads of St. L-S. F. & T. Ry. and over G. T. & W., and 
Finance No. 7623, application of Ft. W. & D. N. Ry. to construct 
a line of railroad from Childress to Pampa, Tex. Applicant, 
Cc. R. I. & G., asks for rehearing and modification of Commis- 
sion’s order, dated August 5, 1930. 

No. 21206, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Boyd, for defendant carriers, asks for 
postponement of effective date of order dated May 12, 1930, until 
February 1, 1931. 

No. 18066 (and Sub. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
vs. A. G. S. et al. Armour Fertilizer Works asks for reopening, 
further hearing and for reconsideration and modification of 
findings concerning intrastate rates within Louisiana. 

Finance No. 7747, in the matter of application of Abilene & 
Southern under paragraphs (18) to (20) of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act for authority to construct and operate 
a line of railroad in the state of Texas. Applicant, Abilene & 
Southern, and intervener, Texas & Pacific, ask for rehearing and 
reargument before the full Commission. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Rates prescribed by the Commission in No. 17000, part 7, 
grain and grain products, may cost southern railroads an annual 
loss in revenue of approximately $14,000,000 unless, at the same 
time, rates on some other commodities are “very substantially 
increased,” according to a petition of southeastern and Carolina 
carriers for reopening, rehearing and reconsideration in the 
grain case in so far as it involves rates to New Orleans and 
points in Mississippi Valley territory. 

“The southeastern and Carolina lines view with the greatest 
alarm the extremely low rates which the Commission has pre- 
scribed in this case, especially to New Orleans, La., and other 
points in Mississippi Valley territory,’ says the petition. 

“The annual revenue of the southern lines from grain and 
grain products,” it continues, “is approximately $28,000,000. If 
the rates to the entire Mississippi Valley and to the southeast 
and to the Carolinas should be made effective on a level with 
the rates prescribed by the Commission in the instant proceed- 
ing from St. Louis and Memphis to New Orleans, it would mean 
a reduction of approximately 50 per cent or $14,000,000 per 
annum in the revenues of the southern lines on grain and grain 
products. Such a reduction, having in mind the meager earn- 
ings of the southern lines at this time, is unthinkable.” 

The point is made by the carriers that the instant proceed- 
ing is entitled “Grain and grain products within western district 
and for export” and that the findings of the Commission should 
have been so limited, and all findings with respect to rates to 
New Orleans and points in Mississippi Valley territory should 
be eliminated. 

A further contention advanced is that there is now pending 
before the Commission part 7-A of the Hoch-Smith grain inves- 
tigation, southern territory rates, and that this proceeding in- 
volves the rates on grain and grain products between points 
in southern territory and from points in the western district and 
in central territory to destinations in southern territory, and 
that the proceeding directly involves the rates from points in 
western territory to Mississippi Valley points, including points 
on both banks of the Mississippi River. 

The carriers in the southern district, according to the peti- 
tion, earned only 2.73 per cent on their book investment in the 
first half of 1930, and “are not now and have never earned 
since the passage of the transportation act a fair return upon 
the property which they have devoted to the public use.” 

“If the people of the south are to have adequate railway 
service,” continues the petition, “and it is the affirmative duty 
of this Commission to see that they do have such service, then 
the southern carriers must not have their rates on grain or 
any other commodity reduced to an extent which will cost them 
an annual loss in revenue of approximately $14,000,000 unless, 
at the same time, rates on some other commodities are very 
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substantially increased. The fact of the matter is that instead 
of making any substantial reductions in any rates of the south- 
ern lines the problem is to find commodities which can stand 
substantial increases and still move freely. 

“In considering the affirmative duty of the Commission with 
respect to the rates and earnings of the carriers, we also desire 
to direct attention to the recent statement of President Hoover 
in connection with temporary reductions in rates on farm prod- 
ucts and live stock for the aid of the farmers in those sections 
of the country affected by the drought. In speaking of the re- 
ductions made by the carriers to aid in the relief of the farm- 
ers in the drought area, President Hoover said: 


It emphasizes the public interest of maintaining the strength 
and financial stability of our railways that they shall be able to co- 
operate in times of national difficulty. i 


“We wish to again emphasize the fact that the southern 
lines are in no condition whatsoever to stand any reduction, or 
reductions, in their present level of freight rates on grain or 
any other commodity unless at the time of such reductions cor- 
responding increases are made on other commodities. If such 
reductions are forced upon the southern carriers, it means that 
they must make still further retrenchment, curtail purchases, 
lay off employes, etc., all of which will be detrimental not only 
to the carriers but to the south generally.” 

Railroads in Mississippi Valley territory also ask rehear- 
ing and reconsideration with respect to the rates fixed from 
St. Louis to Memphis and from St. Louis and Memphis to New 
Orleans. They say that the reductions required to be made in 
the rates to St. Louis and Memphis are from 22 to 41 per 
cent in the level of the existing rates and are “contrary to both 
the spirit and the letter of the interstate commerce act.” 

“It is not too much to say,” assert these carriers, “that a 
crisis confronts the carriers in southern territory as a result 
of the decision in this proceeding, coming as it does at a time 
when these carriers are striving to operate under greatly 
diminished revenues, revenues that at the present time are 
wholly inadequate.” 

The state of Nebraska, in answer filed with the Commission 
to carriers’ petition for rehearing and reconsideration in No. 
17000, part 7, grain and grain products within the western 
district and for export, denies that the general rate level existing 
at the present time is insufficient to provide a fair return to the 
respondents and denies that the rate level in the past has been 
insufficient to provide such return. It further denies that in 
entering its order in the case the Commission failed to comply 
with its duty, as provided by section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act, to provide a fair return to the respondents. 
Denial of other contentions of the carriers also is made. 

The Southwestern Millers’ League, in its answer, says the 
Commission very properly prescribed one rate for the transpor- 
tation of all grain and all grain products, and should adhere 
to that method of making rates on those commodities in the 
future. It says that the prescription of one rate level for all 
grain and grain products, with fairly reasonable transit priv- 
ileges, will do much to bring order out of the present chaotic 
rate conditions. 

Minnesota-Dakota Transit Millers assert that respondents 
showing does not warrant a rehearing or reargument on the 
question of discrimination and prejudice practiced for more 
than five years against them. They ask for denial of re- 
spondents’ petition in so far as it may relate to their situation 
and request a final order, effective at the earliest lawful date, 
requiring removal of the prejudice and discrimination against 
the millers. 


The Hutchinson (Kan.) Board of Trade has asked for re- 
hearing and rearrument as to that part of the order that fixes 
rates from Hutchinson and points west and southwest thereof 
in Kansas and Colorado to Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Memphis, Tenn., based upon the Kansas City combination; and 
that Hutchinson be granted proportional rates to Missouri River 
points and points east thereof and to points in Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Memphis, Tenn. 

The state of North Dakota, doing business as the North 
Dakota Mill and Elevator Association, “vigorously” protests 
against further delay and continuous hearings and rehearings 
upon the order of the Commission. 


“The public has been waiting patiently for the time when 
the general investigation concerning grain and grain products 
rates might be ended and a decision rendered,” it asserts. “In 
our opinion, the grounds asserted by the carriers for rehearing 
and reconsideration are specious in their character, have fully 
been considered and determined previously by the Commission 
before making its order, and present at this time no adequate 
grounds for nullifying the order of the Commission rendered 
herein.” 

The Sioux City (Ia.) Grain Exchange, in opposing reopen- 
ing of the grain case, says that respondents’ criticism of the 
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measure of proportional rates prescribed for application be- 
tween markets is without merit; that elimination of transit, 
where proportional rates are available, will more than com- 
pensate for any alleged reduction in proportionals, and that 
proportional rates will increase rather than reduce revenues 
derived from movement of traffic from market points. 

Denial of the carriers’ petition is asked by the Port of 
Portland, the Portland Traffic and Transportation Association 
and other organizations of Portland, Ore. 


HEARINGS IN SALT CASE 


Taking of testimony in the Commission’s general investi- 
gation of the salt rate structure of the country began at Chi- 
cago, September 22, with more than a hundred shipper and 
railroad representatives present. The case is docket 17000, part 
13 (the so-called Hoch-Smith case), with which are joined some 
three dozen formal cases, including the southern salt case, 
which was reopened for the purposes of a general revision of 
all rates in the country at the same time. Commissioner Meyer 
and Examiner Hoy were in charge. With them sat the fol- 
lowing representatives of state commissions: J. W. Greenleaf, 
Kansas; Robert E. Dunn, Michigan; Fay Harding, North Dakota; 
Reece Candler, Arkansas, and Claude L. Draper, Wyoming. 
They sat as representatives of a cooperative committee ap- 
pointed by the state commissions to take part in the proceeding. 

Witnesses for western trunk line and southwestern carriers 
began the introduction of testimony of a historical nature, to 
be followed by similar testimony from carriers in the other 
territories. 

The first witness, E. Rigg, assistant general freight agent, 
Rock Island, dealt with rates from Kansas, Michigan and Ohio 
producing points to that part of Western Trunk Line territory 
roughly bounded by the Missouri River on the west and south, 
the Twin Cities on the north and the Mississippi River on the 
east. He gave a history of the rates from about 1900, with 
a brief resume of Commission cases in which they had been 
involved and other relevant matter. 

“There is probably no other rate adjustment that has been 
before the carriers more continuously or more prominently than 
that on salt from the Kansas against the Michigan and Ohio 
producing points,” since the production of salt began in Kan- 
sas, he said. This was about 1888, according to him. It was 
his position that competitive conditions created by low rates 
to the destination territory from Michigan and Ohio producing 
points, as well as from lower west bank Michigan points, had 
kept the rates in the territory on a very low level. 

In addition to testimony of a purely historical nature by 
these witnesses, statistics as to the low rate of return on in- 
vestment received by eastern lines was introduced by E. D. 
Hodkinson, Eastern Trunk Line Committee, and P. W. John- 
ston, assistant superintendent of transportation, Erie, gave the 
result of a two weeks’ test covering the character of equipment 
required to handle the salt traffic. He said that, in the period, 
about 3,000 box cars received at certain points had been in- 
spected and of those only about 500 had been passed as suitable 
for salt. Of that 500, something like 375 had been tendered to 
salt shippers for loading and a number of them had been refused 
as unsuitable. Those figures were given to indicate the high- 
grade character of equipment required by the traffic. 

Other witnesses the first day were: C. C. P. Rausch, assist- 
ant general traffic manager, Missouri Pacific; G. A. Ryser, 
assistant general freight agent, Texas & Pacific, and Harold 
Sherer, Southern Pacific. 

Proposals of the carriers as to rates in the various terri- 
tories were presented September 23 and 24. While not com- 
plete in all respects, those proposals included the general basis 
the carriers thought should apply on salt traffic in all terri- 
toes, except the south and extreme west. A split basis, giving 
one level to bulk salt and another,to package and mixed ship- 
ments of bulk and package salt, was proposed by official ter- 
ritory lines and by the Gulf coast and southwestern lines serving 
the Louisiana producing fields. A single basis for both bulk 
and package shipments in the other territories was covered by 
the proposals. That is generally in line with the existing 
set-up on the commodity, though the rates suggested by the 
carriers would, on the whole, be materially higher than those 
in effect. 

L. H. Kentfield, representing trunk line and New England 
carriers, gave, as their proposal for the general basis, 27% 
per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the eastern class 
rate case, on package salt, in connection with a carload mini- 
mum of 45,000. On bulk salt, with an applicable minimum of 
100,000 pounds, he suggested the rates be made 22% per cent 
of first class rates. When the car offered had a capacity less 
than 100,000 pounds, he suggested that 80,000 pounds should 
apply, the minimum in no instance to be under that. 

The proposal of the lines serving Louisiana origin territory 
was presented by Harold Scherer, commerce agent, Southern 
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Pacific. He asked that, on shipments to the south and south- 
west, scales be applied to both bulk and package salt, the scale 
proposed for the bulk salt shipments being about 80 per cent 
of that proposed for the package shipments. On shipments 
into C. F. A. and W. T. L. territories, he asked that existing 
differentials be maintained. A minimum of 45,000 pounds was 
asked in connection with the package salt rates, and a minimum 
of 80,000 pounds on bulk shipments. Though it was emphasized 
that the scale proposed was not strictly related to the class 
scales, the one for application on the package shipments was 
said to approximate 22% per cent of the first class rates pre- 
scribed in the consolidated southwestern cases, and that on 
the bulk shipments 18% per cent of first class rates. It was 
estimated that those rates, on the basis of 1929 traffic, would 
give the interested carriers an increase of about $150,000 in 
revenue. 

A. W. Kendall, assistant general freight agent, Santa Fe, 
introduced the southwestern proposal, which was that a single 
basis apply to all salt, bulk or package, of 25 per cent of the 
re _— rates effective in the territory, the minimum to be 
45,000. 

The western trunk line proposal. presented by A. F. Cleve- 
land, vice-president, C. & N. W., followed the southwestern 
proposal, with the understanding that the carriers asked that 
the rates be made 25 per cent of the first class rates prescribed 
in the recent W. T. L. class rate case. 

The western trunk line picture was complicated somewhat 
by the introduction of a somewhat different proposal from 
that presented by Mr.-Cleveland by Mr. Riggs, on behalf of 
the lines serving the Kansas producing regions. Mr. Rigg said 
those lines went along with the Cleveland proposal, except on 
shipments from Kansas points to the Missouri River and points 
east. To that territory, he asked that a competitive adjustment 
be made with rates applicable to the same territory from Michi- 
gan producing points. The scale which he proposed to accom- 
plish that, he said, would be somewhat lower than would result 
from establishment of rates made 25 per cent of the prescribed 
first class rates. 

W. D. O’Brien, assistant general freight agent, Great North- 
ern, was the only witness for the northern lines. He appeared 
for the Northern Pacific and Soo Line, in addition to his own 
road. In substance, he went along with the Cleveland proposal, 
asking that 25 per cent of first class be applied west of St. 
Paul in Minnesota and in North Dakota, showing in detail what 
the result of that would be. 

A protest against basing the rates either on a direct rela- 
tionship to class rates or a strict mileage scale was presented 
for the Wabash by C. N. Richards, assistant general freight 
agent of that road. In effect, he insisted that the competitive 
forces affecting movement of the traffic were too complicated 
to reasonably permit of any such rigid method of fixing the 
rates. 


Because of the recent decisions in the western trunk line 
and eastern class rate cases, the representatives of the car- 
riers in those territories were unable to give a complete picture 
of the rates that would result from application of their proposals. 
They said that, as soon as the class rates to the important 
points had been definitely worked out, a full picture would be 
shown. To that extent their proposals were considered incom- 
plete and it was stated that the additional carrier testimony 
should be presented at the earliest subsequent hearing possible. 
Anything that remained, should be introduced at the December 
10, Chicago, hearing, according to the revised outline of pro- 
cedure. 


The transcontinental lines, which were not represented at 
this hearing, are to present whatever they have to offer as 
to rates in intermountain territory and as to transcontinental 
rates at the San Francisco hearing, set for January 12, and 
the southern carriers will put in their case at the Atlanta hear- 
ing, October 27. bX 


(Postponement of cross-examination of witnesses at this 
hearing to a hearing set for January 22, at Chicago, in accord- 
ance with the Commission’s announcement of March 17 (see 
Traffic World, March 29, p. 836), resulted in an earlier com- 
pletion of the testimony than was expected. Unofficially, it 
was estimated that the hearing would require the greater part, 
if not all the week, when it began. But the last witness had 
completed his testimony before the close of September 24, and 
the hearing was adjourned to October 6, at Buffalo. 


a 


PIG IRON FROM THE SOUTH 


Formal requests for the suspension of supplements to 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1333, naming pig iron rates from southern 
blast furnaces to southern ports and to gateways into trunk 
line and New England territories (see Traffic World, September 
20, p. 676), have been filed with the Commission, as expected. 
New England and trunk line carriers, the Colonial Iron Co. 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. asked for suspension of the tariffs 
named to be effective September 30. 
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Requests for the retention of the present rates by refusal 
to suspend the schedules extending the expiration date of the 
rates to September 30, 1931, were received from the Walworth 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Mobile, Ala.. Chamber of Commerce; New- 
ark, N. J., Foundrymen’s Association; W. B. Lewis, chairman 
of the pig iron committee of the Alabama Iron and Steel Ship- 
pers’ Conference; Boston Stove Foundry Co., Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinville, Mass.; H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass.; 
Republic Radiator Co., Baltimore, Md.; Crane Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa.; American Radiator 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and A. Weiskittel & Son Co., Baltimore. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3512, the Commission has suspended from 
September 22 until April 22 schedules in Agent A. C. Fonda’s 
supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 238, and supplement No. 15 
to I. C. C. No. 253. The suspended schedules propose changes 
in allowances made by the carriers to shippers or consignees 
for drayage and barge service on cotton and cotton tinters at 
Beaumont, Galveston, Houston and Texas City, Tex., which 
would result in both increases and reductions. 

In I. and S. No. 3513, the Commission has suspended from 
September 22 until April 22 schedules in the following tariffs: 
J. H. Glenn, agent: Supplements Nos. 62 and 64 to I. C. C. 
No. A-604; F. L. Speiden, agent: Supplements Nos. 53 and 55 
to I. C. C. No. 1162; supplement No. 16 to I. C. C. No. 1204; sup- 
plement No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 1322, I. C. C. No. 1894, and sup- 
plement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 1396. The suspended schedules 
propose to cancel the routing on lumber via Reform, Ala., and 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad when from points in Alabama on 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad, which would 
result in increases. 


S. P. FOURTH SECTION CASE 


The Board of Harbor Commissioners of Los Angeles, in ex- 
ceptions to Examiner Disque‘s report in Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 13638 and 13639 recommending that the Southern 
Pacific be permitted to depart from the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the fourth section on traffic between New York and Pacific 
coast terminals via its Sunset-Gulf route, says that granting of 
the applications will result in completely upsetting long-estab- 
lished channels through which commerce has been flowing 
unmolested for many years. It is further emphasized that mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in facilities for the handling 
of such commerce, and that there has been a great increase 
in the population of the western coast and states contiguous 
thereto under existing conditions. There is no apparent demand 
for a change in the interest of the public, but only to serve the 
private interests of the Southern Pacific, it is asserted. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Val. No. 895, Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad Co., opinion No. 
B-781, 31 Val. Rep. 667-706. Final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes found 
to be $10,815,000, of property owned but not used, $36, and of the 
property used but not owned, $456,145, as of June 30, 1919. 


BRIMSTONE RECAPTURE LITIGATION 


Judge Runyon of the federal court for the district of New 
Jersey, in United States vs. Union Sulphur Co., has dissolved 
the restraining order issued by him forbidding the sulphur com- 
pany to impair or disburse the money paid to it by the Brim- 
stone Railroad & Canal Co. as dividends on the stock of the 
railroad company held by the sulphur company, the holder of 
99 per cent of the railroad stock. Having dissolved the restrain- 
ing order he has also denied the application for a temporary 
injunction. 

The suit was begun by the Commission, through its bureau 
of inquiry, represented by H. L. Underwood, a member of the 
bureau’s staff of lawyers, as a move to collect $217,000 of excess 
earnings alleged to have been made by the Brimstone. . The 
object was to prevent the sulphur company divesting itself of 
the dividend payments, which, according to the government, 
were larger than they would have been had the Brimstone made 
the excess income payments the Commission, in a tentative 
— on the subject, thinks the Brimstone should have made 
to it. 

According to the sulphur company’s defense the Commission 
came to the court prematurely in that there had been no final 
determination of the amount due from the Brimstone to the 
Commission. It further suggested that an injunction was not 
necessary because it could satisfy any claims that could law- 
fully be made. 

Judge Runyon, in disposing of the matter, said that the 
sulphur company was not insolvent and that there had been no 
showing of any probability of its becoming insolvent and unable 
to satisfy any claim that might be made on it when the amount 
had been finally determined. He said there was no need of the 
strong arm of equity in the case. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by “= Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
930, by West Publishing €o.) 





(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) That railroad 
would not deliver shipment to one to whom invoiced, unless 
he executed indemnity bond covering another car delivered, 
held sufficient consideration for bond.—Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. 
vs. Vanden-Boom et al., 30 S. W. Rep. (2d) 186. 

Court’s. finding held to show that delivery of second car by 
carrier was conditioned upon giving of bond covering first car, 
thereby showing consideration for bond. 

The court found that carrier refused to deliver second car 
of furniture until bond was given covering it, and at the same 
time that agent of railroad advised defendant requesting de- 
livery of car that he would also have to give an indemnifying 
bond covering first car which had been delivered to him, though 
he was not consignee thereof, as railroad subsequently ascer- 
tained.—Ibid. 

Neither bringing nor dismissal of attachment by party rail- 
road wrongfully delivered shipment to, constituted tender back 
of shipment, as regards railroad’s right to recover on indemnity 
bond.—Ibid. 

Party to whom shipment was wrongfully delivered, and 
who executed bond to indemnify carrier, held liable thereon 
where carrier responded in damages to real owner.—Ibid. 

Carrier suffering loss because delivering shipment to one 
giving bond may sue on bond, without tendering back shipping 
charges. 

Carrier sued merely to recover amount it had been required 
to pay to real owner of shipment by reason of delivery without 
surrender of bills of lading to one executing bond to indemnify 
carrier against loss by reason of the delivery. There was nothing 
to show that matter of shipping charges was not covered in the 
judgment recovered by owner of shipment against connecting 
carrier and which judgment indemnitee carrier had paid.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by bat hey Co., St. Paul — Copyright, 
0, by West Publishing 





(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) Railway brakeman, suing 
for injuries, must prove instrument causing injury was at time 
engaged in phase of interstate commerce (federal employers’ 
liability act (45 USCA, secs. 51-59)). 


Syllabus by the Court. 

In an action under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act (45 
U. S. C. A., Secs, 51-59) by a brakeman of a railway company for 
personal injuries occasioned by having fallen under the wheels of a 
train, it is incumbent upon the plaintiff to prove by a preponderance 
of the evidence that the instrument that caused his injury was at 
the time engaged in some phase of interstate commerce. (Lindley vs. 
Wabash Ry. Co., 231 N. W. Rep. 812). 


Brakeman injured while working on train operating between 
states was engaged in “interstate commerce,” though at time 
of injury he was handling intrastate freight (federal employers’ 
liability act (45 USCA, secs. 51-59)). 


Syllabus by the Court. 

In an action under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act (45 U. 
S. C. A., Sees. 51-59) against a common carrier by railway by a brake- 
man for personal injuries, it is sufficient if it appears that the train 
upon which he was engaged as a brakeman was operating between 
states and at the time of his injuries was engaged in interstate 
commerce, notwithstanding such brakeman at the time of his injury 
was performing the immediate service of assisting in the ‘handling 
of purely intrastate freight—Ibid. 


Trains running between different states held “instrument 
of interstate commerce,” permitting brakeman injured in un- 
loading intrastate freight to recover under statue (federal em- 
ployers’ liability act (45 USCA, secs. 51-59)). 


Syllabus by the Court. 


Where a brakeman, employed by a railway company upon an 
interstate train which is capable of being used in the transporta- 
tion of commercial commodities from one state to another, is negli- 
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gently injured while assisting in the unloading of purely intrastate 
freight, such service is so closely connected with interstate com- 
merce as to entitle such employe to recover under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act (45 U. S. C. A., Secs. 51-59)—Ibid. 


Term “employed,” in statute permitting recovery by persons 
employed in interstate commerce, refers to general service which 
employe is performing for carrier (federal employers’ liability 
act (45 USCA, secs. 51-59)). 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Dallas.) Contract for 
shipment of plaint from defendant in state to plaintiff in Indi- 
ana, giving plaintiff exclusive right to sell paint in Indiana, 
involved interstate commerce, and Sherman act applied (15 
USCA, sec. 1 et seq.)—New Century Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Scheurer, 
30 S. W. Rep. (2d) 388. 

Contract giving plaintiff exclusive right to sell defendant's 
paint in Indiana, restricting sales to Indiana, and fixing retail 
price, violates Sherman act (15 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.). 

The contract provided for shipment of 730 cases of defend- 
ant’s paint to plaintiff, and provided for appointment of plaintiff 
as sole distributor in Indiana, and provided that retail prices 
obtained should be $2.50 for black enamel and $2.75 for colors, 
and also provided that defendant would not ship goods into 
Indiana except to plaintiff or his subagent or dealers.—Ibid. 








(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Utilities Commission held em- 
powered to allow continuance to applicant for change of tariff 
schedules to advertise in counties where publication was not 
theretofore made.—Liberty Highway Co. et al. vs. Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Ohio, 172 N. E. Rep. 376. 

Allowance of month’s continuance to applicant for change 
in tariff schedules to permit further publication held not unrea- 
sonable nor unlawful. 





(Supreme Court of Missouri, in Banc.) Constitutional pro- 
vision held to prohibit legislature from abridging police power 
of state or authorizing municipal corporation to make contract 
abridging such police power of state (Const. art. 12, sec. 5). 

Const. art. 12, sec. 5, provides that exercise of police power 
of state shall never be abridged, or so construed as to permit 
corporations to conduct their business in such manner as to 
infringe equal rights of individuals or the general well-being of 
state.—State ex rel. Kansas City Public Service Co. vs. Latshaw, 
Circuit Judge, 30 S. W. Rep. (2d) 105. 

Fixing of reasonable rates to be charged by utility for 
public service is exercise of police power.—lIbid. 


Legislature cannot, by statute, authorize municipal corpora- 
tion to make contract with utility regarding rates which will 
prevent state, in exercise of police power, from fixing reasonable 
rates irrespective of contract.—Ibid. 

Franchise contract between city and street car company 
did not prevent state from fixing reasonable rates (Laws 1925, 
p. 321). 

The ordinance granted street car company a franchise for 
thirty years, and fixed rates of fare to be charged by railway 
for transportation of persons, and definitely provided that no 
increase in rates of fare should be asked for or granted so 
long as rates fixed produced net annual income of $2,000,000 
plus 8 per cent, on new capital expenditures, and not then unless 
cost of operation and material for repairs and maintenance 
increased in preceding year to amount of $100,000, but provided 
that, in case cost or cost prices receded, rates were to be low- 
ered in amount and in manner provided in ordinance.—Ibid. 


Where city entered into service-at-cost agreement with 
street railway, Public Service Commission, under statute, could 
hear application for increase in rates regardless of franchise 
agreement providing for increase only where additions were 
made to property (Rev. St. 1919, sec. 10456; Laws 1925, p. 321). 

Under Rev. St. 1919, sec. 10456, the legislature delegated 
power to regulate utility rates to Public Service Commission, 
and Laws 1925, p. 321, relating to service-at-cost agreements 
and providing for approval of such agreements by Public Serv- 
ice Commission, did not take away power of commission to fix 
rates.—Ibid. 

Every utility is entitled to charge rate that will produce 
reasonable net income on fair value of property after deduction 
for depreciation and expenses.—Ibid. 

City and street railway could contract regarding extension 
of car lines, street paving, etc., but could not by agreement fix 
rates of fare.—Ibid. * 

Where court’s judgment in suit on franchise agreement 
would not affect commission’s authority to fix rates, court could 
not enjoin commission from proceeding with rate hearing pend- 
ing determination of case (Rev. St. 1919, secs. 10456, 10522). 

Rev. St. 1919, sec. 10522, provides that no court except cir- 
cuit courts, to extent specified, and Supreme Court on appeal, 
shall have jurisdiction to review, reverse, correct, or annul 
any order or decision of commission or to suspend or delay 
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executing or operation thereof, or to enjoin, restrain, or interfere 
with Commission in performance of its official duties.—Ibid. 
That street railway company violated terms of franchise 
agreement regarding other matters would not prevent railway 
from seeking increase in rates.—lIbid. 2 
Statute authorizing Public Service Commission to fix rea- 
sonable rates irrespective of franchise does not violate contract 
or due process clauses (Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 10, cl. 1, and 
Amend. 14, sec. 1; Const. Mo., art 2, secs. 15, 30).—Ibid. 





(District Court, N. D. Ohio, E. D.) Connecting carrier and 
stockholder of railway company was proper party to challenge 
validity of order of Interstate Commerce Commission in respect 
to acquisition of terminal facilities —Pittsburgh & W. V. Ry. 
Co. vs. United States et al., 41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 806. 

Courts will not interfere with exercise of purely discretion- 
ary powers by Interstate Commerce Commission (28 USCA, 
sec, 41 (28).—Ibid. 

Establishment, construction, and operation of joint terminal 
by interstate carriers falls within powers of regulation of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (transportation act).—Ibid. 

Statutory inhibition against discrimination in rates between 
connecting lines, requires only equality of charge for contempo- 
raneous service of similar kind (49 USCA, sec. 3, par. 3).—Ibid. 

* Requirements prescribed by state in respect to interstate 
carriers must yield to paramount control of federal government. 
—Ibid. 

Separate causes of action against other defendants cannot 
properly be joined, collaterally raised, or considered by court 
in action to set aside order of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
—Ibid. : 





(District Court, N. D. Indiana, Hammond Division.) Where 
question of tariff interpretation involves preliminary determina- 
tion of facts, resort must first be had to Interstate Commerce 
Commission.—Standard Oil Co. vs. United States et al. (Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Intervener), 41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 836. 

Where rules governing construction of tariff are promul- 
gated by Commission exercising administrative powers, ques- 
tions concerning application of rules are administrative (inter- 
state commerce act, sec. 6, as amended (49 USCA, sec. 6, par. 3)). 
—Ibid. 

Whether Commission, shippers and carriers had adopted 
construction of rule inconsistent with carrier’s present conten- 
tion was fact question for Commission exercising administrative 
powers.—Ibid. 

Case involving question whether proper freight tariffs were 
applied to petroleum shipments, required preliminary resort to 
Commission. 

One of the questions involved was whether a devious and 
eccentric route over certain lines specified and required by 
shipper, in order to obtain application of combination rule, was 
reasonable or practicable, and this apparently was question 
necessitating exercise of administrative judgment by Interstate 
Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s finding, that rates col- 
lected by carriers were legally applicable rates under established 
tariff, was not subject to review by court (act June 18, 1910 
(36 Stat. 539); act Oct. 22, 1913 (38 Stat. 219)).—Ibid. 

Court could not issue order requiring Commission to enter 
upon further hearing, or to enter further order in accordance 
with court’s decision concerning interpretation of tariffs (act 
June 18, 1910 (36 Stat. 539); act Oct. 22, 1913 (38 Stat. 219)).— 
Ibid. 

Shipper, electing to make complaint to Commission regard- 
ing rate charged and obtaining Commission’s decision, was pre- 
cluded from pursuing in court the alternative remedy (interstate 
commerce act, sec. 9 (49 USCA, sec. 9)).—Ibid. 
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(District Court, S. D. New York.) Claim for later aid to 
maritime adventure outranks claim for any earlier aid—The 
Andree, 41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 812. 

Cargo owners had maritime lien for general average arising 
out of sarifices of cargo.—Ibid. 

Maritime lien attaching to ship will be preferentially rec- 
ognized in distribution of funds resulting from recovery for 
loss of ship by collision or otherwise.—lIbid. 
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Maritime lien otherwise implied by law may never arise, 
because precluded by contract between parties, or waived by 
necessary consequences of actions.—Ibid. 

Event on which, or time at which, res is to be valued, for 
purposes of foreclosing maritime lien, may be fixed by contract. 
—Ibid. 

Cargo owners, entitled to maritime lien for general average, 
could not have lien imposed, on recovery by owner of ship for 
collision damages, antecedent to vessel’s arrival at place where 
value of lien was to be fixed. 

Under the bills of lading, the general average was to be 
adjusted according to rule No. 17, York-Antwerp Rules 1890, 
providing that contribution to a general average should be made 
upon the actual values of the property at the termination of 
the adventure. Accordingly, general average lien of cargo owner, 
arising after fire at port of loading, was only inchoate and wholly 
indeterminate in amount, and cargo owners were not entitled 
to better their position, at expense of owner, by having their 
lien imposed on recovery by owner for collision damage sub- 
sequent thereto, and antecedent to vessel’s arrival at place 
where adventure was terminated.—Ibid. 

General average rule constitutes contract between ship and 
cargo to postpone valuation of ship and consequent assessment 
under general average contribution until termination of adven- 
ture. 

Under York Antwerp Rules 1890, rule 17, if a general aver- 
age loss occurs during the voyage, prospectively entitling some 
sacrificed cargo to expect a contribution from the ship, such 
cargo has a maritime lien on the ship; but if the ship be lost 
or becomes valueless before the end of the voyage, the lien 
loses its value with the res to which it attaches; while if the 
subsequent loss of the vessel is due to collision and the owners 
collect damages from the other vessel, the general average lien 
of the sacrificed cargo does not attach to the sums paid as 
damages.—Ibid. 

General averages, under York-Antwerp Rules being contract 
arrangements between ship, cargo, and freight for mutual adjust- 
ment of certain kinds of losses as between themselves, reme- 
dies which any of such interests severally, may be able to en- 
force against third parties for damages cannot affect value of 
their respective contributory interests.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. Texas, at Galveston.) Dredging com- 
pany undertaking to release stranded steamship held negligent 
in not making provision against steamship’s drifting against 
dredge when released.—The Brazos, Linde Dredging Co. vs. 
Clyde Mallory S. S. Co., 41 Fed. Rep. (2d) 860. 

Damage to stranded steamship and to dredge, against which 
steamship drifted when released, held result of contributing 
negligence of both vessels.—lIbid. 


HOBOKEN SILK DIVISION 


A three-judge court for the district of New Jersey, in Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. vs. United States, has set aside and held 
for naught the order of the Commission dated May 7, 1929, 
prescribing a division of 22 cents for the Hoboken Manufac- 
turers’ Railroad Company out of a joint rate of $9 a hundred 
pounds on raw silk from Pacific coast points to New York har- 
bor points because the Commission sought to make the division 
retroactive to December 5, 1927, despite, as Judge Runyon, 
author of the court’s opinion, says, the fact that the evidence 
necessary to support such an order did not come into existence 
until the effective date had long since passed. 

The order condemned by the court was the second issued 
by the Commission in Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al., 155 I. C. C. 330. The original report was 
made in 132 I. C. C. 579. The original order made the divisions 
retroactive until a day in 1926, on which the complaint was 
filed asking for an increase in the division from about 4.5 cents 
a hundred pounds to 25 cents. 

When the Supreme Court of the United States, in Brimstone 
R. R. Co. vs. United States, 276 U. S. 104 (48 S. Ct. Rep. 282), 
overturned a similar order because the Commission had not 
observed the requirements of section 15 (6) in the matter of 
things to be considered in dividing joint rates, the Commission 
held a more extensive hearing in the Hoboken case. It issued 
a new order, prescribing 22 cents as the division. It undertook 
to make the division retroactive to December 5, 1927, the day 
on which it could have issued a valid order if the requirements 
of the statute had been observed in the first hearing. In dis- 
posing of the case the court said: 

Fixing the same division to the Hoboken Company as had obtained 
in its first order, the Commission thereupon proceeds in its attempt to 
make the second order retroactive so as to become effective on 
December 5, 1927, thirty days after the date of the original order 
of November 5, 1927; endeavoring in this way to comply with that 
provision of the law which provides that an order of the Commis- 
sion as to division of rates, et cetera, shall not take effect within 


thirty days after its entry. 
We thus have presented a situation wherein an order, which by 
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reason of its evidential background might, irrespective of all other 
considerations, have accomplished its purpose for the future, yet 
saddled with a proviso that its terms should become effective as 
of a date long preceding the taking of the testimony necessary for 
its being, and harking back to and attempting to revitalize a prior 
— — builded on a faulty groundwork, was altogether null 
and void. 

It appears to us that the insertion of this retroactive provision 
has served to nullify and make void the Commission’s second order 
of May 7, 1929. 

A third order was made and entered by the Commission on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1930, providing, in part, that on and after March 10, 1930, the 
Hoboken Railroad Company should receive the 22 cent division per 
hundred pounds, out of the joint eastbound transcontinental rates 
on silk from points on the Pacific Coast to destinations on the line 
of complainant at Hoboken, N. J., to be apportioned among the lines 
participating in the revenues derived from such traffic east of Chi- 
cago and related gateways. 

This order, we understand, is accepted by the plaintiffs because 
= pA fact that it becomes effective not less than thirty days after 

s entry. 

Despite this acceptance, we feel constrained to say that it is only 
by reason of its terminology and the distinct division between the 
terms thereof above noted and a later provision attempting to endorse 
in all particulars the provisions of the two prior orders with respect 
to the division of rates on any shipments delivered to or transported 
by complainant prior to March 10, 1930, that this third order does 
not merit the charges laid against its predecessors, since, in our 
opinion, the retroactive character of the latter part of said order 
renders that portion thereof null and void. 

We are here construing a statute, and the rights and remedies 
of the railroad are determined by a strict interpretation of the 
provisions of that statute, and must be weighed in the balance which 
that statute provides. 

The statute’s literal fulfillment, constituting a sine qua non to 
the proper solution of the question presented, the possible innate 
justice of the Commission’s findings can not avail, unless based upon 
the statute’s requirements. 

Being of the opinion that the Commission erred and violated the 
provisions of the statute in attempting to make valid a situation 
which was clearly invalid through the insertion of a retroactive fea- 
ture in its order of May 7, 1929, we conclude that such order must be 
set aside and held for naught. 


E. J. & E. COMMODITIES CASE 


Attorneys for the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, in No. 38837, 
United States, petitioner, vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, respond- 
ent, in the federal court at Chicago for the northern district of 
Illinois, have filed a motion, in the alternative, to have the 
petition dismissed or, in the event dismissal is not ordered, to 
have the proceeding transferred to the equity side of that court. 
The proceeding is the one begun by the United States to pre- 
vent, by reason of the commodities clause, the transportation 
of the products of the United States Steel Corporation and/or 
its subsidiaries or affiliated corporations. The proceeding is 
based upon the theory that the commodities clause of the inter- 
state commerce act, paragraph 8 of section 1, makes it unlawful 
for the respondent railroad to transport the products of the 
proprietary interest, the United States Steel Corporation. 

In support of the motion the railroad’s attorneys assert that 
the petition does not state a cause of action cognizable by the 
court; that the petition is one at law filed on the law side of 
the court; that the remedy prayed for is equitable and not legal 
in character and cannot be granted in this legal proceeding, and 
that the court has no jurisdiction to grant the remedy prayed for. 

As an alternative, if the petition be not dismissed, the 
respondent moves to have the proceeding transferred to the 
equity side of the court for the grounds thereof stated in the 
first part of the motion. 

The government’s petition, as to the remedy, was filed under 
section 20 (9), which authorizes the Attorney-General, at the 
request of the Commission, alleging failure to comply with or a 
violation of any of the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act to ask a circuit or district court and such court to “issue 
a writ or writs of mandamus (a law writ) commanding such 
common carrier to comply with the provisions of” such acts as 
are administered by the Commission. 


I. C. C. REPARATION POWER 


Attorneys for the Southern Railway have been advised that 
the federal court at Meridian, Miss., in Eagle Cotton Oil Co. 
vs. Southern, has held that the Commission has no power to 
award reparation when it finds unreasonable a rate theretofore 
prescribed by it as reasonable or permitted by it as not unrea- 
sonable. (See Traffic World, March 15, p. 706, and April 5, p. 
894.) At the time this was written the opinion of the court 
was not available. Whether the case will be appealed is not 
known. The interest in the question is large. The amount 
involved, something more than $12,000, is not inconsiderable. 
On account of the interest in the fundamental question as well 
as on account of the amount of money at stake, it is believed 
the question will be carried up on appeal. 

The controversy arose by reason of an award of reparation 
for more than $12,000 made by the Commission in Eagle Cotton 
Oil Co. vs. Southern et al., 140 I. C. C. 131 and 146 I. C. C. 687, 
on account of rates on coal from Alabama mines to Meridian, 
Miss., found by the Commission to have been unreasonable. 
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The Southern contended in court that the rates found un- 
reasonable were rates which the railroads were forced to pub- 
lish because the Commission, in a suspension proceeding, had 
found not justified rates which they had filed but without 
prejudice to the filing of rates indicated by it as not subject to 
the condemnation pronounced in the finding of non-justification. 
The railroad contention was that a rate or rates conforming 
with a finding by the Commission could not be held to have 
been unreasonable at any time between the finding that caused 
the rate or rates to be established and the later finding of 
unreasonableness. In effect, if not in exact language, the 
court at Meridian held that the rate could not be found unrea- 
sonable in the past, the only ground upon which an award of 
reparation could be based. 

In arguments before the Commission it has been contended 
that the law makes it the continuing duty of carriers to publish 
only just, reasonable, non-discriminatory and non-prejudicial 
rates and that carriers, in order to keep themselves within the 
law, must give thought to the effect upon their rates of the 
lapse of time and changes in conditions and circumstances, re- 
gardless of how their rates came to be established, whether 
of their own volition or upon findings of the Commission. A 
corollary of that position is that the action or non-action of the 
Commission, in the period between the establishment of a rate 
and an attack upon it asking for reparation on shipments mov- 
ing within the statutory period, can have no effect upon the 
duty imposed upon railroads by the statute to see to it that 
their rates come within the standards laid down by the inter- 
state commerce act. In a number of cases, other than the one 
made the foundation for the litigation at Meridian, the Com- 
mission has found its own ordered or permitted rates unrea- 
sonable in the past and has awarded reparation. 

In a number of cases the courts have held that the state 
commissions had not the power to award reparation in instances 
in which they had condemned their own formerly established 
rates. The question, however, has not been taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


CAR HIRE LITIGATION 


The Rock Island and ten other railroads, in equity No. 10034, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. vs. United States and 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the federal court for the 
northern district of Illinois, eastern division, have asked the 
court to enjoin the Commission’s order in No. 17801, rules for 
car hire settlement, 160 I. C. C. 369, originally to be effective 
October 1, but now postponed to December 1. The complaining 
railroads assert that the rules prescribed by the Commission 
would take their property without due compensation in violation 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitution. The eleven com- 
plainants sue in behalf of themselves and all railroads similarly 
situated. They claim that the members of the American Rail- 
way Association and subscribers to its car service and per diem 
agreement own 98 per cent of the railway mileage and repre- 
sent 99 per cent of the car ownership. 

Among the allegations is one to the effect that the car serv- 
ice and per diem agreement is not required, by any law, to be 
filed with the Commission and that the Commission has never 
asked that it be filed. The complainant alleges that the order 
requires the subscribers to the agreement to pay car hire to 
the non-subscribers and to treat them as if they were sub- 
scribers and “get nothing in return either in services or other- 
wise.” Another is that there was no evidence in the record 
of the case to support parts of the order. 

The Commission’s exemption of railroads having 100 or less 
mileage from the duty of reporting per diem accruals to the 
owners of the cars used by them and attaching such roads to 
their greater mileage connections for reporting purposes is 
attacked as relieving the short lines of the expense of reporting 
the accruals and making the longer lines bear it. The part 
of the order giving the short lines the free use of cars for two 
days is declared to be taking of property without compensation. 
A like allegation is made against the provision exempting short 
roads from the payment of per diem on cars taken by them to 
coal mines for loading. The validity of the part of the order 
requiring switching reclaim allowance to be made to all roads 
alike is also attacked as unlawful. 

The Commission, at the request of Judge Woodward of the 
federal court of the northern district of Illinois, has postponed 
the effective date of No. 17801, the car-hire settlement case, 
October 1 to December 1. The judge asked for the postpone- 
ment on account of the filing of the suit in his court by the 
Rock Island and others, asking for an injunction forbidding the 
enforcement of the commission’s order. 





FINED FOR TAKING CONCESSIONS 
The Commission has been advised that in United States vs. 
Mississippi Eastern, in the southern district of Mississippi, the 
railroad company has entered a plea of nolo contendere and has 
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paid a fine of $2,000 on two indictments, one accusing it of 
having taken concessions from the published rates and the other 
of falsifying its records. The prosecution was brought at the 
instigation of the Commission’s bureau of inquiry. Z. W. Scott, 
an attorney in that bureau, was appointed special assistant dis- 
trict attorney to conduct the case. 

According to one indictment the railroad accepted a con- 
cession from the published rate of $2.25 a net ton on coal from 
Oakman, Ala., on the Southern, to Quitman, Miss., the junction 
between the Mobile & Ohio and the accused road. In the other 
indictment the railroad was accused of having billed the coal 
to itself at Crandall, Miss., when as a matter of fact it was 
unloaded at Quitman. 

The joint rate from Oakman to Crandall was $2.75 and the 
rate to Quitman, $2.25. The joint rate was divided $1.95 to the 
Southern, and the Mobile & Ohio, and 80 cents a ton to the 
Mississippi Eastern. By billing the coal to Crandall and taking 
the division, the Mississippi Eastern was accused of having ob- 
tained its coal at a rate of $1.95 a ton instead of paying the 
local rate to Quitman. The indictments contained fifteen counts, 
but the government accepted the plea of nolo contendere and the 
imposition of the minimum fine on one count in each. 


BREAKING FREIGHT CAR SEAL 


Following an investigation made by special agents of the 
bureau of investigation, Department of Justice, Will Brown, 
alias Perry Lee Haygaod, was arrested and tried by a jury on 
a charge of unlawfully breaking a seal on a railroad car at 
Pratt City, Ala., containing interstate shipments and he was 
sentenced at Birmingham to serve three years in the Atlanta 
penitentiary, the department has announced. 


HOLIDAY IN REDUCTIONS 


Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, has under date of Sept. 22, written the following letter 
to Carl Giessow, president of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League (See Traffic World, June 14, 1930, p. 1559): 


After careful study of your June 6 letter I can see no reason 
to modify our suggestion to the railways, shippers and regulators of 
a holiday from railway revenue reductions. We hope this will appeal 
to the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League. We trust that be- 
yond its application to the current status your organization will study 
ways and means for more systematic observation of the trend in 
railway income as affecting preservation of super-service and as 
affected by rate adjustments. 

You set forth certain aspects which you evidently regard as 
affording reasons for your not favoring a holiday from railway reve- 
nue reductions. In none of these phases as you describe them can 
I see any evidence that railway revenue in the several areas is too 
high in the public interest. You do not say that it is. The most 
that follows from any of your statements, if one accepts these, is 
that inadequacy of revenue is imperfectly proved by this or that 
test. We are still left with the fact that in the best years railway 
income has fallen short of 53% per cent, while in years not so good, 
income has been so meagre as to depress much further the average 
return which is the permanent investors’ reason for owning any 
security. Railway officers and industrial traffic managers are taking 
grave risk of a transportation breakdown when in face of such in- 
come reports as these they look upon revenue as now so high that 
they should not organize and agitate against its reduction. 

On some accounts it would be fortunate if I could stop here 
without analyzing your letter paragraph by paragraph; for debate 
over such phases invariably distracts attention from the main issue 
of railway preparedness for future traffic load. I am unwilling, how- 
ever, to show an apparent reluctance to analyze what you say, and 
to some extent “I began it.’’ 

You believe that the influence of the Hoch-Smith resolution has 
been exaggerated and that Hoch-Smith decisions have involved ‘‘more 
increases than reductions in the aggregate.”” The Hoch-Smith in- 
vestigations were undertaken not from the standpoint of making or 
keeping railway revenue adequate but to give the lowest possible legal 
rates to a preferred class of shippers and producers, with no imposed 
or acknowledged responsibility onethe part of the Commission to 
compensate by higher rates on other commodities. The intended bene- 
ficiaries of Hoch-Smith reductions are producers of bulk goods, and 
it is common observation that when adjustments involving such com- 
pensatory advances have been proposed, study of the possibilities 
has almost always revealed that the reductions can be actual but the 
increases are phantoms. When Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, 
who had urged the consideration of such procedure, became convinced 
that it must wait for consolidations, since many roads carry too little 
high grade traffic to afford a basis of advances compensating for 
freight reductions on staples. Under such circumstances how could 
it be expected that the carriers’ revenue would be maintained, not to 
say increased, as a result of Hoch-Smith investigations? You do not 
ive 2-2 to support the belief which you express. Certainly such 

lief is contrary to all the impressions which I have received in 
reading, correspondence and conversation. 

Writing me on June 6 you predicted that in the outcome in 
the northwest the carriers would “gain considerably.’”’ Subsequent 
events have blighted that hope. It was claimed that the revision of 
class rates in the west would give carriers ten millions additional 
revenue. Even this was questioned by many, and now the grain 
rate decision takes away a sum estimated at some twenty millions. 
Apparently the case will be reopened. It is to forestall just such 
net losses in revenue that the Railway Business Association urges, 
not a cessation of rate adjustments, not an abstinence from all rate 
reductions, but a holiday from revenue reductions—organized care 
that looking at situations as a whole the necessary adjustments shall 
be so made as to preserve at least the level of total freight revenue. 

You question the soundness of average receipts per ton mile as 
a gauge of rate tendency. Every student of freight rates will prob- 
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ably acknowledge its inaccuracy. One must consider such factors 
as the varying relationship of amounts of particular kinds of traffic, 
changes in the length of haul, changes in car-loadings. It is obvious 
however, that if the average rate per ton mile shows a persistent 
tendency to decrease over a period of years in which there has been 
no permanent change in the character of the traffic handled or in 
the length of haul of this traffic, the declining rate per ton mile must 
be explained either by a reduction in rates, or, as indicated here, 
by the diversion of the short-haul high-class merchandise to trucks, 
Whatever the effect of the loss of the short-haul traffic, it must be 
acknowledged that this is a loss of revenue to the railroads. You 
question whether the roads, on the traffic which they now haul, have 
lost a percentage of the revenue formerly earned on that grade of 
tonnage. But on the goods which they formerly hauled at relatively 
high rates they have lost not a percentage of the earnings but the 
whole earnings—or at least the margin of gross over out-of-pocket 
operating expense. The inevitable tendency of traffic diversion from 
the railway to the highway and waterway is to spread over the re- 
maining rail traffic the cost of maintaining the railways. A holiday 
from revenue reduction may well involve the problem of replacing 
somewhere the revenue lost by diversion. If this is neglected, and 
one of these days we again have railway traffic jams, it will be 
cold comfort to protest that the receipts per ton mile give an inexact 
curve of tendency in freight rate levels. 

You stress that since 1911, miles of track operated have in- 
creased 17 per cent, while in locomotives in service the increase was 
but 2 per cent, in passenger cars in service but 13 per cent, in freight 
cars in service but 9 per cent; showing that ‘‘the elimination of this 
short-haul less than carload freight makes it possible to run fewer 
trains, hence, fewer engines, with considerably less expense for the 
loading and unloading of less than carload short-haul traffic,” and 
you cite “better time over the road; increasing the number of cars 
per train (business being now through rather than local); increas- 
ing the number of tons per train and the speed of trains per hour; 
for all of which some railroad men are too prone to take credit, 
while, in the same breath, deploring the loss of this less than car- 
load short-haul traffic to the trucks.’’ 

Since some of the factors cannot be measured, it is beyond us 
to gauge how much if at all railroad men are ‘‘too’’ prone to at- 
tribute increased efficiency to their own efforts. What had you in 
mind when you cited an increase of 17 per cent in miles of track 
operated since 1911? Miles of track are of course all track, including 
second, third, fourth and other main tracks and yard track and sidings. 
Miles of road since 1916 have in fact declined. Excluding first main 
track, the increase in all other track instead of 17 per cent was 
43 per cent. My own habit has been to regard this intensive track- 
age development of railroads now actually scrapping linear mileage 
as an indispensable factor in their ability to enlarge train units and 
speed them up. You do not mention the installation of signal sys- 
tems. Taken together the new extra mileage of track, the signal 
systems and the advance in yard design and method constitute an effi- 
ciency effort without which some of the peak October loads since the 
return of the roads to their owners would have overwhelmed rail- 
road facilities, no matter how much less than carload short-haul 
traffic and passenger traffic we may guess would have been avail- 
able to railroads, if busses and trucks had not developed. .Nor do 
I know what you had in mind when you cited the statistics of loco- 
motives and cars. Locomotives and freight cars numerically reported 
as of 1928 are not statistically comparable with the corresponding 
figures for 1911. The 1928 locomotive was a different locomotive; 
the 1928 car a different car. While the number of locomotives was 
rising 1.4 per cent, the total pounds of tractive power was in- 
creasing 57.1 per cent; and while the number of freight cars in- 
creased 6.2 per cent the tons of total freight car capacity enlarged 
by 31.9 per cent. The way and structures and the rolling stock 
have been rebuilt on new designs. It is a different railroad. Serious 
as is the loss of whatever net income might have been yielded by 
traffic carried by competing forms of transportation if the railroads 
had hauled it, what figure has the diversion cut in the efficient han- 
dling of the actual remaining rail traffic compared with the replace- 
ment of the railroad of 1911 by a modern system? The key is invest- 
ment of capital. The sums poured into these properties are gigantic. 
These sums are a part of the property upon which a return must 
be earned by hauling the traffic still going by rail. 

You discuss earnings per ton mile, net railway operating income 
and dividends. 

It cannot be contended that the year 1911 was a satisfactory year 
from the standpoint of the railroads. For a number of years the 
railways had been struggling to offset wage advances by economies 
effected through cut-offs, correction of grades, heavier road beds, 
rails and bridges. These means had been exhausted. Increases in 
rates, sought in 1910, had been denied in face of a showing of need 
which had convinced a large part of the public. In 1911 a new’ in- 
vestigation of the eastern rates was already under way, resulting in 
a conclusion by the Commission that revenues were too low. In 1915 
came a decision that western rates should be increased. Any com- 
parison of the present time with 1911 must involve these facts. Dur- 
ing the last five years revenues made available for dividends do not 
exceed the efficiencies of operation developed against a declining rate 
level and a rising wage level. ‘‘Earnings’’ per ton mile have no signif- 
icance if we ignore the rise in operating expenses, including taxes 
as well as wages, beyond the managers’ control. Touching net rail- 
way operating income, your comparison again suggests the question, 
why is 1911 selected? All text books agree that the returns in 1911 
and subsequent years were so low as to preclude the issuance of 
stock. Capital for extensions and improvements had to be secured 
by borrowing. What confidence for the future can railway officers, 
shippers and regulators base upon the statement that railway income 
in current years is higher than in other years when everybody knows 
it was too low? 


From rise in taxes, you think the railways will get little relief. 
Pending such relief, do you not agree that taxation alone is a power- 
ful motive for a holiday from railway revenue reductions? The in- 
crease in taxes on industry from 1890 to 1928 was 952 per cent, and 
on railroads 1220 per cent. From 1911 to 1929 taxes on Class I roads 
rose for $98,626,858 to $396,683,000, or 302 per cent. The same ob- 
servations apply to wages. You see no immediate prospect of a 
downward adjustment. Then revenues must be collected from ship- 
pers to pay them. A holiday in tax and wage reductions calls for 
a holiday in revenue reductions. 

Your last topic is 1929 as a banner year, and you allude to the 
favorable financial report of an unnamed railroad. I cannot under- 
stand why one year or one railroad is ever considered by anybody 
a significant aspect of such a situation as the Railway Business As- 
sociation has suggested to the Southwestern Traffic League for dis- 
cussion. The income upon which an investor forms his opinion. of 
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a given corporation’s securities is the average during the period 
over which he is likely to hold the securities in his tin box. He is 
not interested in the explanation that 1930 is off on account of a 
business slump. Whatever semi-speculative issue he might own, the 
corporation would suffer a loss in net operating income in a busi- 
ness slump. What he insists upon is that in good years corporate 
income shall be accumulated for off-year dividends. Railroads are 
limited as to their earnings in good years but forced to share the 
general misfortune in poor years. Since 1922 immense sums have been 
invested in railroad securities on the faith that on the average through 
the years net railway operating income would be as attractive as 
other issues to which the man with investible capital can turn. To 
him a single year means nothing. Even if it did, what was the banner 
year 1929? A year in which income of the railroads as a whole never 
in any month reached the statutory 5% per cent. 

When all else is said you declare: ‘““‘We are not advocating gen- 
eral rate reductions.” If this is because you believe the general rate 
level is not too high, then why not lend your influence to the growth 
of sentiment for a holiday from railway revenue reductions? 


SLANTS ON HOWELL BILL 


Repeal of that part of the valuation act requiring the Com- 
mission to keep its valuations of the railroads current, repeal 
of the aggregate-return-on-aggregate value rule prescribed by 
section 15a, and repeal of the recapture provisions of the latter 
section are proposed by John E. Benton, general solicitor, and 
Clyde S. Bailey, assistant general solicitor, of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, in a dis- 
cussion of the Howell bill (S. 4005) submitted to members of 
the association for their consideration. 

The Howell bill, in the opinion of the solicitors for the 
state regulatory commission, does not meet the situation pro- 
duced by the dissatisfaction with results obtained under the 
valuation and rate-making provisions of the law. The discussion 
was prepared by Mr. Benton and Mr. Bailey pursuant to instruc- 
tions of the association’s valuation, legislative and executive 
committees to the end that the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation at Charleston, S. C., in November, might be prepared 
to act on the Howell bill. 

“We believe the bill presents to Congress a subject matter 
which will be before Congress until legislation in some form 
is enacted,” it is stated in the discussion. “Such legislation 
may not be—and indeed probably will not be—enacted at the 
next session of Congress, but it seems by no means unlikely 
that the hearings which will be held during the next session 
upon the Howell bill may be the basis for legislation which 
will be thereafter enacted. . . It appears to us that the prin- 
cipal questions presented to the association by the Howell 
bill are these: 


(a) Does the association favor such amendment of existing law 
as will relieve the Interstate Commerce Commission from the duty of 
revaluing the railroads of the United States “from time to time’ and 
“in like manner,’’ as such roads were first valued under section 19a? 

(b) Does the association favor relieving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from the duty of finding the aggregate value of all rail- 
road properties from time to time, and of adjusting rates to yield a 
fair annual aggregate return upon such aggregate value, as now pro- 
vided in section 15a? 

(c) Does the association favor the repeal or modification of the 
recapture provisions now contained in section 15a? 

(d) If the association favors a repeal of the aggregate-return-on- 
aggregate-value rule, and a repeal of the recapture provisions now 
contained in section 15a, does it favor the enactment of the Howell 
bill for the accomplishment of such repeal? 


Valuation Plan Impossible 


ae to (a) it is stated that the association has not declared 
itself. 

“Actual experience, however, has proved that the original 
plan of the valuation act can not be carried out,” it is stated. 
“That plan was to make valuations of all the railroads of the 
country, and thereafter to keep those valuations constantly cur- 
rent, so as to be available for use at any time. 

“When section 19a was originally enacted the immensity 
of the task of railroad valuation was not understood. The idea 
doubtless was that when the Commission had once made the 
original - valuations it would be a comparatively simple task 
to keep them current by revisions ‘from time to time’. It is, 
however, now seventeen years since the valuation act was 
passed. The primary valuation is not yet ended, and little has 
been done towards bringing valuations down to date. To make 
them current ‘in like manner’ will require new inventories show- 
ing all physical property owned as of any new valuation date, 
with reproduction cost and accrued depreciation determined 
as of that date. It will likewise require reappraisal of lands as 
of that date. It is physically impossible to make revaluations 
in the manner prescribed in section 19a, and to complete the 
task, as of any selected date until many years after that date. 
If the law is continued unchanged, and complied with, it will 
require a large valuation force constantly at work, and the Com- 
— will never have a current completed valuation of all 
roads. 

“The question therefore appears to be whether the revalua- 
tion provisions of the valuation act shall be retained, and the 
Commission shall always be devoting its attention, and spending 
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large sums of public money, in valuation work, without ever 
being able to secure what the act originally aimed at,—the cur- 
rent value of the carrier properties of the country. 

“It is to be remembered that the values which the Com- 
mission has fixed, and is fixing in its original valuations under 
section 19a, are based substantially on reproduction cost prices 
as of 1914, except as to lands, which have been valued on the 
basis of prices current at valuation dates. This is true alike 
of the prosperous and the unprosperous roads. 

“It is also to be kept in mind that whatever date may at 
any time be chosen for a revaluation, it will be many years 
after that date before the new values will be completed and 
available for use. 

“It is a serious question whether any public good will be 
served by periodic revalutions which attempt to reflect into 
adjudicated values the reproduction cost prices which from 
time to time prevail, at dates selected for revaluations, but which 
will not be the prices in effect when the new valuations are 
finally concluded. 


Situation Different Now 


“In some respects the situation is vastly different today 
from what it was when the valuation act was passed. Then 
railroad values are being used in a very considerable number 
of confiscation rate cases in court. Today confiscation rate 
cases, involving railroad rates, do not arise. Claims of carriers 
that their rates are inadequate are adjudicated instead before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, either under section 1, 
or under section 13. 

“The principal use of railroad values today, in rate regula- 
tion, is for the information of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the fixing of general rate levels, affecting many car- 
riers. In such cases it is impossible to adjust rates so that 
they will produce a particular, pre-determined percentage of 
return upon any given amount. Too much depends upon eco- 
nomic conditions over which the Commission has no control. 
And, in any event, under decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, values long before determined require adjustment in the 
light of existing price levels. Even if we retain the present 
law unchanged, the task of revaluation is so great that it will 
never be possible to obtain a current valuation of all the rail- 
roads of the country. Adjustment will always be necessary in 
the use of any valuations the Commission may have made. 

“The provisions of law which require the carriers to supply 
to the Commission any information which the Commission may 
require in the administration of the interstate commerce act, 
would, of course, remain unaffected by a repeal of said para- 
graph (f), requiring revaluations ‘from time to time,’ and the 
carriers would continue to file reports showing preperty addi- 
tions and retirements, and the net changes in investment cost 
thereof; and the Commission could compile and keep the same 
always available for use. 

“When the valuation act was originally passed there were 
no existing inventories of carrier properties and no complete 
available data as to carrier investments. These the Commission 
now has. Investment data as to years prior to valuation it has 
as fully as it could compile the same in pursuance of the require- 
ments of section 19a, and as to years subsequent to valuation, 
as shown by sworn returns of carriers in response to accounting 
orders of the Commission. 

“If such information as to physical properties and as to 
investments had been available to the Commission in 1913, few 
would have urged the passage of the valuation act. With such 
information now available, it may well be questioned whether 
any good purpose will be served by attempting to make another 
valuation upon the basis of reproduction costs now current, 
especially in view of the fact that we appear to have entered 
upon an era of rapidly changing commodity prices, which may 
seriously affect reproduction costs before it will be possible 
to complete a revaluation. 

“The conclusion would accordingly seem justified that the 
Commission, in the light of its special knowledge and experi- 
ence, can, with justice to shippers and to carriers alike, deter- 
mine what general rate levels should be, upon consideration, 
among other factors, of the values originally fixed under section 
19a, of recorded investments of carriers made subsequent to 
original valuation, and of current price levels, or of any other 
relevant evidence which may be offered. 

“It would, accordingly, seem that it would be in the public 
interest to repeal paragraph (f) of section 19a for the purpose 
of relieving the Interstate Commerce Commission from a vast 
amount of unnecessary work and expense.” 

As to (b) and (c) it is pointed out that the association has 
repeatedly urged repeal of section 15a. 

Discussing (d) and the Howell bill in connection there- 
with it is stated that the bill, in so far as the determination 
of a rate base is concerned, was drawn in conformity with 
suggestions of the Commission, except only that there is no 
provision in the bill for the inclusion in the rate base of any 
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allowance for working capital. Referring to the Commission’s 
report on the Howell bill, it is stated: 


Speaking summarily, it may be said that the Commission, in that 
report, approves of the provisions of the bill to substitute a ‘rate 
base,”’ determined by a purely accounting process, upon an invest- 
ment basis, for a rate base representing ‘“‘value,’”’ for its use in admin- 
istering section 15a. It approves also of amending the recapture pro- 
visions of that section by extending the length of recapture periods, 
suggesting that the length be made three years, but it does not 
approve of the devotion of the government’s one-half of recapturable 
excess to the acquisition of equipment and facilities, which shall be 
owned by the government, and not covered in the rate base, nor of 
requiring the other one-half to be used for the purpose of retiring 
fixed obligations. These are the most important points of the bill, 
and in the Commission’s report thereon. 


Government Ownership 


In answer to the question, ‘“‘What are the undesirable fea- 
tures of the bill?” the government ownership objection is dis- 
cussed. 

“Many members of the association will particularly oppose 
the bill because it will operate to give to the government a 
partial ownership of those railroads which earn recapturable 
excess,” it is stated. “While this ownership will be small at 
first, it will be a constantly increasing interest and will natur- 
ally be in those roads which are most favorably located with 
respect to operation and traffic. If this interest becomes large 
it may be used as an argument in favor of the acquisition of 
complete ownership in all roads. If the reports which have 
heretofore been made by our committee on public ownership 
and operation may be taken as indicating the general senti- 
ment of the members of the association, this feature of the 
Howell bill will be very critically considered.” 


“Vices of Section 15a” 


Another objection, according to the discussion, is that the 
bill would continue a statutory formula for rate-making and 
that it would not remove the “principal vices of section 15a.” 
On that point the following appears in the discussion: 


Under section 15a, as it would be rewritten by the Howell bill, no 
material change is made in the aggregate-return-on-aggregate-value 
rate-making plan. Whereas the section as it stands instructs the 
Commission from time to time to determine ‘‘what percentage of such 
aggregate property value constitutes a fair return,’’ the rewritten 
section will instruct it from time to time to determine ‘‘what percent- 
age of such aggregate rate base constitutes a fair return.’’ The section 
would continue to direct the Commission to produce the fair aggregate 
return, so fixed, upon an aggregate base. 

The statutory rate-making plan which this association has repeat- 
edly condemned as uneconomic is continued. The only change is that 
the Commission is required to determine the base by which it meas- 
ures the quantity of the aggregate return to be produced, by an 
accounting process, instead of by any exercise of judgment. 

The vice of the present law, which disregards lack of usefulness 
of a road, in the actual movement of traffic, in a determination of 
the amount upon which it shall be treated as entitled to a return, 
is left uncured, 

The vice of the present law, which takes no account of economic 
conditions, and of the volume of traffic moving, and of the value of 
service to shippers, but directs the Commission to establish a fixed 
percentage aggregate return upon an aggregate amount, taken as 
—— of property of the carriers in the aggregate, is left 
uncured, 

It is believed that these were the vices which have been the cause 
of the association’s condemnation of section 15a in the past. 

While the Commission, in its administration of the section, has 
interpreted the same as not intended to deprive the Commission of 
its right to take account of economic conditions, nevertheless the 
earriers do not acquiesce in that interpretation, and are now denying 
its correctness in the western grain rate case. 


Constitutionality of Bill 


Without questioning the correctness of the Commission’s 
contention that Congress may direct the Commission to deter- 
mine rates which it will prescribe by an accounting rather than 
by a valuation process, and that the constitutional validity of 
rates prescribed in accordance with the direction of Congress 
depends upon whether they yield to any complaining carrier 
a fair return upon the value of that carrier’s property correctly 
ascertained, rather than upon the method prescribed by Con- 
gress, Mr. Benton and Mr. Bailey, in part, continue as follows: 


We make no question either as to the correctness of the Commis- 
sion’s further contention that a carrier may not defend against 
recapture on the ground that the amount made recapturable has not 
been measured by value, provided what the carrier is permitted to 
retain, subject to its own uses, amounts to a fair return upon the 
value of its property properly ascertained. 

These contentions may be sound. We so consider them, for the 
purposes of this discussion. 

We believe, however, that it is not safe to assume that the one- 
half of the excess, if the carriers are permitted to retain the same, 
will bridge the gap between a fair return on a rate base determined 
as provided in the Howell bill, and a rate base which represents value 
determined upon the consideration of all elements required by the 
courts to be considered. Furthermore, we believe it to be certain that 
earriers will not surrender recapturable excess claimed by the Com- 
mission, however the Commission may have determined that excess, 
without first ascertaining by litigation the extent of the values of 
their properties, upon which they have a constitutional right to retain 
oe fale return. ... 

We believe that carriers will defend themselves against recapture 
claims under the proposed new rate base plan for determining the 
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amount of such claims no less vigorously than they will defend against 
similar claims arising under section 15a as the same now stands. 
And we believe further that the Supreme Court will hold that any 
carrier is entitled to retain from its earnings a fair return upon the 
value of its property determined upon consideration of all elements 
of value required to be considered in a rate case; and that this right 
can not be defeated by a Congressional direction that recapturable 
excess shall be measured by a rate base which excludes consideration 
of any of these elements. 

If this be true, then the rewriting of section 15a, as proposed in 
the Howell bill, will not only continue the present uneconomic rate- 
making plan, which this association has heretofore condemned, but 
it will result in a vast amount of recapture litigation, which will tend 
to unsettle rate regulation, and in the end will result unfavorably 
to the government. 

_ We do not underestimate the difficulties which confront the Com- 
mission. As was stated at the outset of this discussion, we believe 
they demand legislation; but the Commission’s difficulties will not be 
removed by half measures. 

The question respecting the Howell bill is whether it should be 
enacted in its present form, or whether Congress should not now 
repeal outright the aggregate-return-on-agegregate-value rate-making 
plan prescribed in section 15a, which attempts to substitute for the 
Commission’s informed judgment a legislative formula, and should 
not repeal also the recapture provisions which were incorporated in 
section 15a as an antidote for the recognized evils of that plan. 


Recapture Provisions 


While the United States Supreme Court in Dayton-Goose Creek 
Ry. vs. United States, 263 U. S. 456 (44 S. Ct. Rep. 169), sustained 
the validity of the recapture provisions, as within the constitutional 
power of Congress, there was involved in that case the bare question 
whether recapture might be enforced as to earnings above a fair 
return upon the value of the carrier’s property as reported by the 
earrier itself, and never questioned before the Commission. 

The Howell bill proposes to substitute a measure for determining 
recapturable excess, which measure or base may at any given time 
be more or less than value. But irrespective of the measure used, 
it is difficult to defend the principle of recapture for the benefit of 
the government. 

It would seem that rates ought to be fixed on a just and reason- 
able basis. Under such rates, if some roads are so located and so 
managed that they can not earn a fair return upon the investments 
which their properties represent, that is their misfortune. On the 
other hand, if under like rates other roads earn a very handsome 
return, that is their good fortune. In other kinds of business, if one 
has located his property well, and manages it well, he enjoys the 
advantages which flow from good location and efficient operation. 
Section 15a attempts to prescribe a dead level of earnings, as fair and 
proper for all companies, irrespective of location and management, and 
economic conditions even, and to take away from any railroad one- 
half of all it may earn above that level. 

So far as large earnings result from a fortunate location, which 
enables a carrier to earn more than its competitors at a level of rates 
which is established by the government as fair, it may, with much 
force, be contended that the fortunate location is an intangible element 
which must be reflected into value, upon which the carrier is entitled, 
as a constitutional right, to a full fair return. This contention has 
been uniformly opposed by this association, but it is earnestly made 
by carriers. 

The question has not yet been passed upon by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In this connection, it should be said that no attempt has been 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in valuing railroads 
under section 19a, to appraise and reflect the value of strategic loca- 
tion, and other such like intangible elements. Carriers claim that the 
values which have been found must be greatly increased to cover 
these elements. 

_., These and other questions will be directly involved in recapture 
litigation, if the recapture provisions of the law are retained. 

We believe it is not too much to say that public sentiment is 
naturally opposed to the uncompensated taking away from any person 
or corporation of that which it has lawfully earned. If a particular 
shipper is required to pay an unreasonable rate, a reparation claim 
by him for his benefit is justified, but if nobody pays too much, the 
taking away by the government of money which the carrier has 
earned under a scale of rates approved by the government, is not 
easily justified. Sentiment is naturally against it. . 


Concluding Observations 


In this discussion we have said nothing about changing the law 
of the land as respects the requirement, declared by the United States 
Supreme Court, that in fixing value for rate-making purposes the cost 
of reproduction new, as of the time of valuation, together with other 
elements, must be considered. 

The argument made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
support of its proposition that valuations once made under section 19a 
should be brought down to date by a purely accounting process is 
impressive. This association, in valuation proceedings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has uniformly urged that actual 
original cost constitutes the most important single element to be con- 
sidered in valuing a public service property for rate-making purposes. 
It is by no means improbable that a large majority of the members 
of this association would approve of the establishment of a rule of 
law which should validate the method for bringing railroad valuations 
down to date which is proposed in the Howell bill for the establish- 
ment of a rate base. There would, however, undoubtedly be differ- 
ences of opinion on that question, as indeed there are among the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners themselves. 

As a practical proposition, it seems inexpedient, and likely for a 
long time to delay any legislation whatever, to attempt to change the 
valuation rule declared by the United States Supreme Court, even if 
such rule is subject to change by legislation. 

The carriers will be fearful that such legislation might seriously 
affect their rights in court hereafter if they shall ever deem it: neces- 
sary to establish their values. Other utilities would be alarmed by 
the suggestion of a change by legislation in the legal rules governing 
valuation. Determined opposition would be certain. It is doubtful 
whether such legislation could be enacted. In any event opposition 
to the attempt would delay final legislation for a long time, during 
age _ present objectionable features of the law would continue 
n effect. 

Such a legislative change is not necessary to secure the relief and 
freedom of action which the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have. If the legislation we have suggested as necessary is enacted, 
the Commission will be forthwith relieved from its impossible task 
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of bringing railroad valuations down to date, and from the vexatious, 
costly, and menacing recapture litigation, and it can regulate railroad 
rates with exactly the same information before it which it would have 
if the Howell bill were enacted, and rate bases were declared there- 
under. Furthermore, it will be free from the threat of legal compul- 
sion under a rule requiring a fixed aggregate return on the aggregate 
value of all railroads, good and bad, and regardless of economic 
conditions. 

On the other hand, the carriers would have no cause for alarm. 
The amendments would be of advantage to them. They would be 
relieved from continuing unfruitful valuation expenses. They would 
be relieved from recapture claims in periods of prosperity, whenever 
they might make earnings which would offset lack of earnings in 
periods of economic depression. The value of their properties would 
be in no way impaired, and no constitutional right would be menaced. 

The Commission, in any proceeding before it, would proceed upon 
whatever legal evidence might be offered. The carriers, before the 
Commission in rate proceedings, would doubtless rely mainly upon 
financial statements showing their investments, supplemented by the 
Commission’s 19a valuations, as they have heretofore done. The result 
would be that the Commission would regulate rates in the full light 
of the known extent of the carriers’ physical properties, as shown by 
the 19a valuations, and by the reports of carriers made supplementary 
thereto as to their additions and betterments and the net cost thereof, 
but unhampered by any rigid statutory rule which attempted to direct 
that it should adjust rates to yield a specific percentage and no more 
upon a given fixed amount, regardless of economic conditions, and the 
amount of traffic moving, or the value of the movement thereof to 
shippers. 

It would continue to be the Commission’s duty to pay due regard 
to the right of the public to receive transportation for charges not in 
excess of the value of service performed, and it would be likewise 
its duty to pay due regard to the constitutional right of the carriers 
to receive a fair return, and to the necessity in the general public 
interest of maintaining an adequate transportation system. Shippers 
and public alike would retain, without attempted diminution by legis- 
lation, their full constitutional rights. 

It is, of course, desirable that legislation shall take such form as 
not to cause needless concern as to the security of railroad invest- 
ments. It is sometimes urged that a repeal of section 15a would 
injure carrier credit, because it would be construed as a reversal of 
a governmental policy which aims to build up and keep strong our 
national railway system. If Congress should deem it wise to accom- 
plish a repeal of existing objectionable provisions of law in a manner 
which would carry assurance that no reversal of that policy is designed, 
either as to dealing with carriers in groups in the regulation of com- 
petitive rates, or as to continued regulation of rates upon a basis 
which shall assure the maintenance of an adequate transportation 
system, the value of the repeal would be in no wise lessened. 


SOUTHWESTERN HEARINGS 


Hearings in the reopened Consolidated Southwestern Cases 
will be held before Examiners Koebel and Taylor at St. Louis, 
Mo., on November 6, Dallas, Tex., on November 17, and at Tulsa, 
Okla., on November 24. In a notice to the public announcing 
the setting of the hearings the Commission indicated the reason 
for the hearings and the scope thereof. In the formal notice 
issued to the parties concerned in the petition of the Texas & 
New Orleans for a modification of the findings in the Consol- 
idated Southwestern cases bearing on fourth section application 
No. 14144 and No. 22159, Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. 
Abilene & Southern, as well as the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, the Commission outlined the scope of that phase of the 
matter. In the notice to the public the Commission, except the 
information about the hearing days set forth in the initial 
sentence herein, said: 





The further hearing follows the reopening order of June 2, which 
covers all-rail first-class rates and rates related thereto within and 
to and from the southwest embraced in those cases. The reopening 
is largely attributable to the recent decision in which the Commission 
revised the class rates within what is known as western trunk-line 
territory and between that territory and so-called official classifica- 
tion territory to the east thereof. The rates established pursuant 
to the consolidated southwestern cases are not in entire harmony 
with those since prescribed in the western trunk-line case, and 
some revision may be necessary to bring the two closely related ter- 
ritories into accord. 

This hearing will ke confined to the question of the reasonable- 
ness of the southwestern rates as such, without consideration of any 
question of the application of particular rates to particular commod- 
ities, with one exception. That is a petition by the Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad Company and the connections for authority to estab- 
lish, because of barge line competition, reduced rates on iron and steel 
articles from Birmingham, Atlanta, Chattanooga, and other origins in 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia to Galveston, Houston, and other 
Texas coast points without observing the relationships to the cor- 
responding rates to points in north Texas and in Oklahoma prescribed 
in the consolidated southwestern cases. Those carriers asked for 
such relief from the requirements of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act as such reduced rates would make necessary. 

That portion of the southwestern cases covering rates between 
the southeast and the southwest and with the present allowances 
for crossing the Mississippi River, heretofore reheard, and a pending 
complaint and an associated portion of the southwestern cases deal- 
ing with the higher rates or arbitraries now allowed for the so- 
called differential territory in western Texas, also heretofore heard, 
will be set down with the above matters for such supplemental evi- 
dence as may be offered. 

The hearing at Dallas will be held jointly with the railroad com- 
mission of Texas. 


In the formal hearing notice the Commission said: 


Except as to the petition of the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Co., this further hearing, in conformity with the order dated June 
2, 1930, reopening Consolidated Southwestern Cases, and with the 
action in resetting for hearing No. 22159, will be limited to the ques- 
tion of reasonable all-rail first-class rates and related rates, without 
consideration of the percentage relations which particular commodities 
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should bear to the first-class rates, for application between points 
within the southwest and within Texas and Oklahoma differential 
territories, and between said respective points, and between all of 
said points, on the one hand, and the southwestern gateways, points 
in Kansas-Missouri territory, and points in defined territories, on 
the other hand, as said several territories and gateways are defined 
and designated in the original report in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, and subsequent reports therein. 

This further hearing will include, of course, (1) the rates be- 
tween the southwest and southern territory, embracing Florida; (2) 
the rates between east-side Mississippi River gateways (New Or- 
leans, Memphis, etc.), and the southwest; and (3) the rates within, 
and to and from, Texas-Oklahoma differential territory. It will be 
understood that the only evidence that will be received with respect 
to such rates will be supplemental, without duplication, to that taken 
at the prior hearings in these proceedings, including (a) the’ further 
hearings in the matter of river-crossing allowances and the adjust- 
ment of the interterritorial rates through the Mississippi River cross- 
ings, Memphis and south; and (b) the hearing in the Texas-Okla- 
homa differential case, including No, 22159. 

The limitation of the hearing as above outlined will not apply to 
the petition of the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. and interested 
connections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking a modification of our prior 
findings and relief therein described from the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act. 

It will be the purpose to hear at St. Louis, so far as possible 
or necessary, the evidence of shipper interests located in official, 
southern and western trunk-line territories; and at Tulsa, shipper 
interests in Oklahoma, Kansas, and contiguous territories. The 
Dallas hearing will be held jointly with the Texas commission. 

This notice embraces the proceedings listed in the margin of 
o _— page of the report, 123 I. C. C. 2038, except Nos, 15217 and 
15231. 


EXPLOSIVES DOCKET CONFERENCE 


The Bureau of Explosives maintained by the railroads, with 
office at 30 Vesey St., New York, has adopted a method of 
procedure in respect of the modification of or addition to the 
rules and regulations governing the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles akin to the methods used by the 
various territorial freight traffic associations. Proposals for 
changes sent to it are placed upon a docket for hearing at 
specified dates. Such a docket has been made up for considera- 
tion at a conference to be held at the office of the Bureau of 
Explosives on October 6. That docket contains dozens of pro- 
posals, some made by shippers, some by the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, some by manufacturers of containers and many by 
the Institute of Makers of Explosives. 

The dockets of the Bureau of Explosives, however, will not 
contain changes proposed to be made in tank car specifications. 
Such proposals are to be submitted to the mechanical division 
of the American Railway Association, the tank car committee 
of which will consider them. In a notice by the Bureau of 
Explosives concerning the procedure adopted, B. W. Dunn, 
chief inspector of that bureau, said: 


As soon as practicable after the conference day the proposed 
changes, which are agreed to by the bureau of explosives and the 
interested parties, will be presented to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for appropriate action. In the event that objections to 
any proposed changes are received by the bureau of explosives and 
failure to reach agreement, these objections will be transmitted to 
the Commission in connection with the proposed changes for the 
consideration of the Commission and such action as the Commission 


may decide to take. 


N. Y. STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Requesting a frank statement from them as to whether or 
not any improvement in the method of handling the freight 
of New York merchants can be expected, a letter was sent 
September 24 to the presidents of all railroads serving New 
York City on behalf of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York, the Merchants’ Association of New York, the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York City,' and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Borough of Queens. It was signed by W. H. 
Chandler, chairman of the Shippers’ Conference and manager 
of the traffic bureau of the Merchants’ Association, and supple- 
ments a letter sent to the presidents last July by the same 
organizations in which the plan of delivery then in operation 
by the B. & O. was advocated for all railroads serving the city. 
The last letter resulted from reports reaching the interested 
organizations that, instead of the adoption of the plan of direct 
collection and delivery which the B. & O. had started, such 
pressure was brought to bear on that railroad as to cause it 
to abandon it. The letter is as follows: 


Under date of July 22 representatives of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, the Chamber of Commerce of the Borough 
of Queens, the Merchants’ Association of New York, and the Ship- 
pers’ Conference of Greater New York addressed to the president 
of each railroad serving New York City a communication respecting 
the plan of delivery which had been inaugurated by the B. and O. 
railroad. Acknowledgments were received but we have not been 
officially advised by any of the railroads of the action taken as a 
result of the meetings the presidents held subsequent to the date of 
our letter. 

We were, however, advised through the press and by certain 
railroad representatives that, instead of adopting the plan of direct 
collection and delivery which the B. and O. railroad had inaugurated, 
such pressure was brought to bear upon that railroad as to cause 
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it to withdraw from the arrangement into which it had entered, 
which arrangement resulted not only in an economy to the railroad 
but in substantial economies and other benefits to the shipping public, 
as well as a more prompt delivery of merchandise with the elimina- 
tion of the unfair compulsory loading charges which the railroads 
permit at the piers, and also the more prompt release of equipment 
at the rail terminals. 


Store door collection and delivery is a subject in which the 
merchants of New York City have been intensely interested for the 
last fifteen years or more. Meeting after meeting has been held with 
railroad representatives and plan after plan discussed with a view 
to improving terminal operations at the city of New York. After 
the Commission’s decision affecting the constructive station service 
and the withdrawal of that service by the railroads, we were led 
by the railroads to believe that real progress in this direction was 
being made. 


The report that the railroad presidents had decided to do nothing 
further with respect to this subject came with such a shock to the 
merchants that they felt, in view of the promised cooperation by 
your representatives, they had been dealt with_in cavalier fashion, 
.and accordingly at the meeting of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York, which was held on September 16, the carriers’ representa- 
tives with whom we had been dealing were invited to attend and 
were requested to advise if the reports which had been received 
were authentic. 


We were gratified to learn from the chairman of the presidents’ 
subcommittee that the reports were not altogether correct. He told 
us that a report from his committee had been requested by the 
presidents’ committee and had been submitted. Obviously, we were 
not in position to ask him the nature of his report and he did not 
volunteer to tell us. 


His statements, while as clear as he felt justified in making 
them, still leave us in considerable doubt as to the status of this 
subject and as chairman of the conference and in conformity with 
the resolution passed at the meeting on Tuesday last, I was directed 
to address a communication to each of the railroad presidents of the 
lines serving New York City for the purpose of inquiring if they 
expect to take any action with respect to bringing about the economies 
which have been so eagerly sought by the shippers and which would 
greatly benefit the railroads and the traffic of the city generally, or 
if they intend to do nothing further in the matter and will continue 
to handle New York’s traffic in the same way it has been handled 
for the last sixty years. ‘ 


The carriers agreed to: adopt one progressive step when they 
entered into an arrangement with the Port of New York Authority 
for the handling of less-than-carload traffic at ‘‘universal” .inland 
stations. This is the first step in getting rid of expensive piers along 
the waterfront, which are needed for the accommodation of ocean 
going vessels. This action, however, will not prove of much benefit 
to the carriers unless they follow through and take such steps as 
may be necessary to relieve the piers of carload freight. 


The Canadian carriers for a long time have found advantageous 
the plan at which the lines serving New York balk every time it 
is brought up. Railroads are complaining bitterly against the diversion 
of traffic to motor trucks yet they do nothing to meet this competi- 
tion, except to suggest that these trucks be regulated for their 
benefit. There is nothing in the way of establishing a direct col- 
lection and yr wig 4 service, except the seeming unwillingness of the 
earriers to take this forward step, an attitude which, frankly, we 
cannot understand. 

This situation requires candor in order that a clear understand- 
ing may be reached regarding a matter of such interest and im- 
portance to the many shippers and consignees in our membership. 
Further temporizing respecting it will mean sacrifice of good-will 
that can be avoided by frankness. We therefore earnestly request 
you to inform us directly and positively whether or not it has been 
decided that nothing is to be done to give New York a direct col- 
lection and delivery service and whether or not we can expect any 
improvement in the present method of handling so irritating to 
receivers of freight because of the intolerable impositions of public 
loaders and excessive trucking costs which can easily be reduced 
by an intelligent disposition of this question. 


RAIL CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Capital expenditures made by the Class I railroads in the 
first six months of 1930 for new equipment and additions and 
betterments to railway property totaled $468,305,000, according 
to a report submitted at a meeting at the Shelburne Hotel in 
Atlantic City, September 24, of the advisory committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives. The report was presented 


by R. H. Aishton, chairman of the executive committee of that 


association. 


“Capital expenditures made the first half of 1930 were an 
increase of $118,000,000 over those for the same period in 1929 
and show the extent to which the railroads of the country, 
through the purchase of new equipment and improvements to 
their properties, have cooperated this year with President 
Hoover in maintaining employment and business progress,” 
says the association. “The increase over last year in the 
amount of capital expenditures took place in the face of the 
fact that railway traffic so far in 1930 has been less than in 
any corresponding period since 1924, and railway earnings have 
been. greatly reduced, the rate of return for Class I railroads 
for the first six months this year having only been 3.61 per 
cent on their property investment compared with 5.52 per cent 
last. year. 

“Class I railroads in the first six months this year expended 
$187,486,000 for new equipment, while $280,819,000 were ex- 
pended for roadway and structures. 


“In the first six months this year, the railroads installed 
49,208 freight train cars, an increase of 16,414 cars compared 
with the number installed during the same period in 1929. Pas- 
senger train cars placed in service in the first half of 1930 
totaled 1,009, a decrease of 551 under the same period the year 
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before. Locomotives installed totaled 411, compared with 319 
in the first six months of last year. 

“On July 1, the railroads had 24,649 freight cars on order, 
compared with 39,638 on the same day in 1929. Passenger train 
cars on order July 1 totaled 587, compared with 740 on July 
1, last year. New locomotives on order on July 1 this year 
amounted to 364, compared with 386 in 1929. 

“Capital expenditures actually made in the first six months 
this year for locomotives amounted to $41,251,000. For freight 
cars, expenditures amounted to $116,012,000, while capitaal ex- 
penditures in the first six months this year for passenger cars 
amounted to $21,663,000. 

“Capital expenditures for additional main track, yards, and 
sidings in the first six months of 1930 amounted to $52,634,000. 
For heavier rail, expenditures totaled $28,933,000 and for shops 
and enginehouses, including machinery and tools, expenditures 
totaled $15,888,000. For station facilities and office buildings, 
capital expenditures amounted to $47,641,000. Bridges, trestles 
and culverts absorbed $28,975,000. For additional ballast, $6,151,- 
000 were expended, while for signals and interlockers, including 
telegraph and telephone lines, automatic train control and other 
signal devices, $20,023,000 were expended. For all other im- 
provements, $80,574,000 were expended in the first six months 
of this year.” 


Cc. OF C. AND TRANSPORTATION 


The names of the members of the committees on inland 
water transportation and on railroads, appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce -of the United States, have been announced by 
the chamber. These committees have held their first meetings, 
the waterway committee taking up discussion of the subjects 
assigned to it for study and the railroad committee, among other 
things, taking up the Howell rate-making, recapture and valua- 
tion bill. The subjects for committee study with respect to 
waterways are: (1) Standards or tests which should apply in 
determining the advisability of public expenditures for waterway 
improvement; (2) Principles to apply in establishing rail and 
water routes and rates and (3) principles to apply in transfer 
of government owned barge lines to private ownership. The 
members of the waterway committee are as follows: 

H. I. Harriman, chairman, chairman of the board, New 
England Power Association, Boston, Mass.; Harry A. Black, 
president, Black Hardware Co., Galveston, Tex.; W. C. Cowling, 
traffic manager, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; Marshall N. 
Dana, editor, Portland Journal, Portland, Ore.; George S. 
Davison, president, Davison Coke & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
W. R. Dawes, vice-president, Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill.; S. O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age, Chicago, IIL; 
Jens P. Jensen, professor of economics, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan.; B. F. Peek, vice-president, Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill.; Albert L. Reed, Callaway & Reed, Dallas, Tex.; M. J: 
Sanders, Leyland Lines, New Orleans, La.; Fred W. Sargent, 
president, Chicago and North Western Railway, Chicago, III; 
A. R. Smith, vice-president, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Louisville, Ky.; and T. G. Woolford, president, Retail Credit 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The committee on railroads follows: 

F. C. Dillard, attorney, Sherman, Tex., chairman; W. H. 
Chandler, manager traffic bureau, The Merchants’ Association 
of New York; A. R. Currie, vice-president, Ryan Fruit Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Pierpont V. Davis, vice-president, The National 
City Co., New York; William M. Dean, president, Nicols, Dean 
& Gregg, St. Paul, Minn.; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway 
Age, Chicago, Ill.; R. C. Fulbright, Fulbright, Crooker & Free- 
man, Washington, D. C.; A. L. Humphrey, president, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Emory R. Johnson, 
dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. W. Lonsdale, president, 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Jj.. F. Reed, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on September 1 had 153,046 freight cars 
in need of repairs, or 6.8 per cent of the number on line, ac- 
cording to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 4,471 cars above the 
number in peed of repair on August 15, at which time there 
were 148,575, or 6.7 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy 
repairs on September 1 totaled 106,700, or 4.8 per cent, an 
increase of 2,134 compared with the number on August 15, while 
freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 46,346, or two per 
cent, an increase of 2,337 compared with August 15. 

Class I railroads on September 1 had 4,585 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs, or 8.2 per cent of the number on line. 
This was a decrease of 291 locomotives below August 15, when 
the number in need of such repair totaled 4,876, or 8.8 per cent. 
Class I railroads on September 1 had 8,264 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage, compared with 8,236 on August 15. Reports as 


to —— in need of running repairs have been discon- 
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A Student of Timber Mechanics Looks 


at Car Bracing 


Subject of Bracing Heavy Loads in Railroad Cars in Need of Systematic Study—Head of Timber 
Mechanics Section, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Illustrates Principles of Strength 
and Weakness—Load as Well as Car Must Be Stopped— Estimated That Rail- 
roads Pay 50,000 Claims Annually for Damage to Machinery 


me HE subject of the 
loading of commod- 
ities requiring heavy 
bracing is one worthy of 
the attention of the very 
best engineers,” said John 
A. Newlin, who is in charge 
of the timber mechanics 
section of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory maintained 
by the forestry department 
of the Department of Agri- 
culture, at Madison, Wis., 
and probably knows as much 
about what a given piece of 
wood will do, when twisted, 
bent, kicked, or bitten, as 
anyone in the country. “The 
man who is wholly depend- 
ent on formulas and mathe- 
matics to tell him what will 
happen when a car loaded 
with heavy machinery hits 
another in switching won’t 
get very far. He must have 
a full conception of the prin- 
ciples at 
work and, 
in addi- 
tion, must 
have the 
benefit of 
an empir- 
ical ap- 
proach.” 
By that 
last, it was 
explained, 
he meant 
that a 
careful 
study of 
what ac- 
tually hap- 
pens in 


transpor- Fig. 2. A shock to a moving car that would cause one 
tation of these to topple would have the same effect on the 


must be 

made and the results of 
laboratory work on the 
action of timbers or 
other bracing materials 
must be made use of. 
The play of forces that 
comes into being when 
a heavily loaded car is 
brought to a stop, either 
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John A. Newlin, section of timber mechanics, 


other. 


U. S. 





Forest Products Laboratory. 


load is.” 


as a result of application of brakes by 
the engineer at the front end of the train 
or by striking another car in switching, 
is extremely complicated, he explained— 
so complicated, in fact, that almost no 
one knows anything about it. No real 
study has been made of the subject, even 
though it vitally affects the pocketbooks 
of both shippers and carriers. 

“The first thing that happens when a 
heavily loaded car strikes another is, of 
course, that the draft gear goes to work,” 
he said. “I understand that the rail- 
roads have done a great deal of experi- 
menting to improve them, so that the 
shock that goes into the car has been 
considerably reduced. But not only the 
car is moving; the load inside is moving 
just as fast as the 
car and it has to 
be brought to a 
stop in about the 
same distance in 
which the car is 
stopped or a new 
end will have to 
be built. Friction 











between 
the car 
floor and 
Sant the bot- 
— Si tom of the 
es _—> 4 . 
—_ —- _, soles load will 
absorb 
Fig. 1. Mortising of a bracing timber reduces _ its f 
strength more than half, as a result of concentration of some 0 
forces at corners of inserted timber. the force 
delivered 


by the moving load, transmitting it to the car structure. 
If there is bracing, that will absorb part of the shock. 
The load itself may absorb a considerable portion of it, 
and again it may not, depending entirely on what the 


Container Investigations Point Way 


Every one of the factors, he pointed out, is variable 
and affected by a variety of considerations, so that it is 
impossible to draw up any formulae that will serve 


satisfactorily, of themselves. But it is possible to obtain a 





Fig. 3. Right and wrong methods of blocking a brace extending to car floor. 


much clearer under- 
standing of-the under- 
lying principles than is 
now had, he _ insisted, 
and there is every reason 
to believe that the effort 
would be justified. 

For a full quarter of 
a century, employes of 
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WO years ago the Norfolk and Western Railway stood fifth 

among the railways of the United States in the tonnage of 

furniture originating on its lines. It now has second place. 
Along its line at Roanoke, Va., Galax, Bassett, Martinsville, 
Marion, Pulaski, Lynchburg, Waynesboro, Rocky Mount, Bristol, 
Va.-Tenn., Winston-Salem, N. C., Walkertown, Hagerstown,. Md., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Columbus, Portsmouth, Williamsburg and other 
points, are furniture factories whose total production runs into 
bewildering figures. 








During 1929, mantfacturers on the Norfolk and Western made 
and loaded 9,389 straight carloads and 6,893 break-bulk carloads 
of furniture. From connecting lines 5,296 carloads were received, 
making a total of 22,028 carloads handled. 


One of the reasons for this rapid development of the furniture 
manufacturing industry in the territory served by the Norfolk and 
Western is the unexcelled transportation service to the great 
centers of population. Deliveries are made at Chicago, New. York, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Louisville and Cincinnati within 
three or four days, enabling dealers to greatly reduce their 
invoices. 





The furniture-carrying equipment of the railway is ample, 
modern and faultlessly maintained. During the last three years 
it has built 1,500 all-steel cars designed after careful investigation 
of the needs of furniture manufacturers. Intensive study has also 
resulted in better packing and a factory loading system planned 
to eliminate unnecessary re-handling and transferring enroute. 
Deliveries have been speeded up, claims for damages have been 
greatly reduced; in general, the railway has provided a freight 
service that has contributed much toward the success of furniture 
manufacturers. 


Norfolk »aWel 


Roanoke Virginia 
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the government laboratory have applied the resources of science 
to the problem of constructing “balanced” containers. Testing 
machinery delevoped there has been adopted by container test- 
ing laboratories all over the world. In addition, the laboratory 
has worked cooperatively with many box manufacturers and 
shippers on specific problems and has accumulated an immense 
amount of exact information on details of nailing wooden boxes, 


the advantages of metal strapping, and characteristics of fiber - 


containers. Reasons for container failures have been explored 
and the remedies outlined. Though laboratory methods of soly- 
ing container problems have been applied throughout the in- 


dustry that produces containers, and there has been a great’ 


deal of study of that and allied problems at other places than 
the laboratory adjacent to the Wisconsin state university, the 
Forest Products Laboratory was a pioneer in the field. What 
the total saving to the industry and the country as a whole has 
been from the introéduction of exact methods into the field 
can not be estimated with any approximation of accuracy. But 
the container industry represents an investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars and the shippers’ interest, obviously, is not 
trifling. Manufacturing economies have been made possible, 
the shipper has received better protection for his products at 
a lower freight rate cost, due to--substantial reduction in the 
weight of containers, and, at the same time, the forest resources 
of the nation have been conserved. 


Bracing Same Today as Yesterday 


And yet the allied subject of car bracing, which offers 
almost equal opportunity for benefit through systematic study, 
has been almost entirely neglected. With the exception of the 
development of the “floating load,’ Mr. Newlin pointed out, 
there have been no general changes in bracing practices as 
applied to heavy commodities requiring attention of that nature 
in the entire period in which the container has been so vigor- 
ously studied. With that single exception, any improvement in 
methods that has come about has been a result of the more or 
less systemless efforts of individuals, without the creation of 
a general fund of information or literature on the subject. 

There is, however, a great deal of scientific knowledge at 
hand that could be made use of, and the experience of shippers 
who have found reasonably satisfactory answers to special 
problems might be made generally available. In the field of 
safety, some comprehensive work has been done by the mechan- 
ical division of the American Railway Association and its loading 
rules are based thereon. However, to a considerable extent, 
that deals only with loading of open top equipment. The point 
is that it would not be necessary to start at the beginning. 

Mr. Newlin and others have been toying with wooden 
spindles, twisting and bending, and otherwise abusing the vari- 
ous members of the wood family for a great many years. They 
know pretty well what their physical capacities and limitations 
are. One of the things that emphasizes the desirability of 
giving the shipper and others interested the benefit of that in- 
formation is the fact that they, the many members of the wood 
family, don’t always do what might be expected of them. “Com- 
mon sense” is not guide enough in..disposing of bracing prob- 
lems, according to Mr. Newlin, despite the fact the world has 
muddled along pretty well thus far and several carloads of 
valuable machinery and other commodities have been turned 
over to their receivers in good condition. 


“Common Sense” Not Enough 


A number of interesting proofs of that were outlined by 
him. He drew a picture on a piece of paper similar to that 
shown in Figure 1. “It is not uncommon for a shipper to brace 
a timber supporting a load by mortising in another timber, as 
shown here,” he said. “Yet, by so doing, he has reduced the 
strength of the transverse timber to about half that which would 
be afforded by a timber of the thickness or width opposite the 
end of the inserted piece.” Not only was the strength of the 
original brace greatly reduced, he went on, but the portion 
opposite the place cut away was diminished almost half in 
strength. The surprising nature of that was explained as being 
due to the fact the forces transmitted by the strain to which 
the brace was subjected traveled down the timber parallel to 
its sides. On reaching the point at which the notch had been 
made, the force can not pass into space, nor will the inserted 
timber absorb it. Laboratory experiments have shown, he said, 
that they flow around the notched portion, so that there is a 
condensation or gathering of forces extending out from the in- 
side corners of the notch, with the result that the timber gives 
more readily than would be the case if an unnotched timber of 
the width opposite the inserted timber were used. The simple 
formula in common use gives no indication that that would 
happen, he said, and, moreover, it makes no difference from 
what angle the force is applied to the transverse timber—the 
result is the same. It is much better to use some method of 
nailing, or other means, to support a bracé. 

He followed this by outlining another bracing principle of 
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a fundamental character that would not be likely to be in the 
kit of a man fortified only with common sense in dealing with 
such problems. A common type of brace is that of a board or 
timber running horizontally across the car, perpendicular to 
the walls, so that it bears up against the load, keeping it in 
place. Such a brace has equal strength whether it is placed 
edgewise or flat against the load, he said. But, even so, the 
Sway in which it will do its job is quite different in the two 
Pésitions, and the nature of the job to be done frequently dic- 
tates that it be in one position rather than another. As Mr. 
N§wlin explained it, though the timber will absorb the same 
amount of shock or force, delivered to it by the load, in either 
position, with the timber edgewise the shock will be absorbed 
in considerably less distance than if the broad side of the timber 
were to the load. With the broad side against the load, the 
timber gives a much greater distance under the same force than 
with the edge to the load. 

Though it is strictly true that the timber has equal strength 
in either position, Mr. Newlin found occasion again to emphasize 
the complexity of such problems, as they actually occur. Asa 
matter of experience it will be found that the timber placed with 
its widest dimension against the load will break before the 
timber in the other position, he said. That is true because more 
work is thrown into the draft rigging of the car when the edge 
of the timber is to the load. The extent to which there is 
“give,” either in the load or the bracing, reduces by that much 
the shock that must be absorbed in the draft rigging. Though 
that conception may be a bit difficult for the individual not 
accustomed to the concepts of mechanics or physics, it may 
help to say that, if the load were actually made a part of the 
car structure and none of a given shock were absorbed within 
that structure, obviously all the shock would have to be borne 
by the draft rigging. 

The determining principle as to whether the edge of the 
timber or its side should be flat to the load is the extent to 
which it is desired that the shock be eased. That was explained 
by saying that, if the brace was placed against a verticle column 
of a steel casting, and there was danger of breakage at the point 
at which the column joined the base of the casting, it would be 
desirable to place the edge of the timber to the column, so that 
it would be held in position as rigidly as possible. On the other 
hand, if the desire was to ease the shock received by the load, 
by placing the side of the board to it, the load would be brought 
to a more gradual stop, through the greater elasticity of the 
timber in that position. 

“Another thing,” said Mr. Newlin, “—and this again prob- 
ably would not occur to a man without engineering training. 
If there were two boxes or objects of equal dimensions, but 
different weights, in a moving car and they were held in posi- 
tion by a block on the car floor, the same shock to the car, in 
bringing it to a stop, would cause one to topple as quickly as 
the other” (See Figure 2). 

Again he was careful to point out that there were other 
factors to be accounted for than those contained in the first 
simple statement. It was assumed that both boxes, or the two 
objects, had an equal capacity for absorbing the shock within 
themselves. On the assumption that the two objects were the 
same in all other characteristics, the sudden stopping of the 
car would cause one weighing a thousand pounds to topple as 
quickly as it would one weighing only ten pounds. 

And there were other illustrations of proper and improper 
use of bracing to protect both lading and the cars. But per- 
haps it will be sufficient for the purposes of this article to 
point out one more, which is, at the same time, one of the 
simplest and one most frequently violated. It has to do with 
diagonal braces to a car floor. The excellent nailing surface 
of a car floor makes the use of variations of this principle one 
of the most common, one end of the brace being secured against 
the load. At the point at which the brace meets the floor it 
should always be blocked, in addition to any nailing put in the 
brace itself, it is stated. But the security of the brace, or chance 
of its allowing the load to shift, depends to large degree on 
the method of blocking employed. Figure 3 illustrates two of 
the many possible ways in which such a brace can be blocked 
incorrectly. The drawing indicated as “C” is the method recom- 
mended. The objection to “A” is principally that the continuous, 
shifting strain under which the brace may be while the car is 
in transit will result in prying up the block. The drawing in- 
dicated as “B” shows a better type of block, but it is consider- 
ably less certain of remaining in position than ’C,” on the 
authority of those who have given the subject study. 


Damage to Machinery Large 


Perhaps a better way to indicate that there is, as Mr. Newlin 
said, a real need for study of the subject of bracing is to give 
the results of a survey recently made by a group of railroads. 

In a response to a request from the committee on freight 
claim prevention of the American Railway Association, twenty- 
one railroads made reports on all claim payments of more than 
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$100, for damage to machinery in transit, for the six months 
ended April 1, this year. A total of 551 claims were covered 
by the reports, representing payment of $197,374. That is a 
large amount of money to be paid out for damage to shipments 
of a single commodity, particularly when it is emphasized that 
reports from only twenty-one carriers, covering a period of six 
months, were involved. The public loss must be assumed to 
have been considerably greater than that represented by the 
money paid out. Money paid on claims does not ordinarily 
cover the inconvenience of delay to a receiver of goods or the 
trouble to both shipper and carrier of negotiating the claim 
payment. 

The average payment on the claims reported was $358. On 
the basis of the reports submitted for the six month’s period, it 
has been estimated that something like 1,500 such claims are 
paid by all carriers in a year. That, taken in connection with 
the experience of one large railroad covering claims for 
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machinery damage of all amounts, serves as the basis for an 
estimate that probably not less than 50,000 claims, averaging 
$22 each, are paid by the carriers in a normal year for damage 
to shipments of machinery and boilers. The inference is, of 
course, that proper loading and bracing would result in the 
majority of such. shipments arriving at destination with no 
damage. 
Underlying Principles Sought 

A variety of remedies for the situation are suggested. Study 
of the underlying principles of bracing and the education of 
shipper and carrier agents lie at the heart of them. 

“Good car bracing,” it is pointed out by one writer, in one 
of the few serious articles that have appeared on ‘the subject, 
“can not be made from too low a grade of lumber. Car bracing 
should be sound, free from decay and dirt, and preferably well 
seasoned. It should contain no large knots, knot holes, checks 

(Continued on page 756) 














Pneumatic Unloading of Copra 


complete pneumatic conveyor units for unloading 

copra, the dried meat of the cocoanut, from vessels 
at the Chalmette docks of the New Orleans Terminal 
Company, at New Orleans, has made possible the loading 
of four freight cars simultaneously at the rate of 100 
tons an hour. The substitution of air as a conveyor for 
the old hand-and-bucket method also makes 
possible an increase of about 20,000 pounds in 
the load that can be placed in a car, it is said, 
due to the great force, and consequent close 
packing of the commodity, with which the con- 
veyors deliver it to the cars. The two conveyor 
units provide for the working of two hatches 
of the unloading ship at the same time. Each 
unit consists of an electrically driven blower, 
an elevated receiving hopper and the necessary 
pipe connections, through which the copra is 
drawn. A 14-inch pipe leads from the blower 
to the receiving hopper and from there to a 
tower that rises above the ship. From the 
tower a twelve-inch flexible hose or pipe extends 
into the hold of the vessel where the copra is 
stowed, drawing it out like a huge vacuum 
cleaner. From a trap at the bottom of the 
elevated hopper, where the copra is received 
from the vessel, the copra is blown through two 
flexible eight-inch pipe lines into the box cars. 
The equipment includes an auxiliary conveyor 
that may be used to work a third hatch, if that 
is desirable. ; 

As compared to this modern means of un- 


[ compete pneu: by the Southern Railway of two 





loading ships of their tropical wealth gathered in the 
Philippines, the older method previously in use is charac- 
terized as slow and expensive. Before installation of 


the conveyors, it was necessary to lower large buckets 
into the hold of the vessels, which were filled by men 
with shovels and then hoisted to an elevated hopper on 
the wharf and unloaded by hand into a small car which, 





--~when filled, was run across the dock to a waiting box car. 


There it was again shoveled by hand into the box car. 

In loading the car, after the copra had reached a 
certain height, it was necessary to tramp it under foot 
to pack the load. The amount that could be put into a 
car was limited, to some extent, by the fact that after 
the car had been filled to a certain point, it was no 
longer possible to carry on the tramping operation. In 
contrast, the new. facility loads the cars evenly and 
compactly clear to the top, the force of the air-propelled 
stream of cocoanut meat doing the packing. 

Southern Railway officials expect the efficiency of the 
new equipment to have an important influence on the 
movement through the port of this source of cocoanut 
oil, substantial quantities of which are received. there 
at present from the south Pacific via the Panama Canal, 
for large soap manufacturers and others. 


You may either write or wireeur Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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CAR BRACING 


(Continued from page 755) 
or splits, or cross grain, which greatly impair its strength, and 
should contain no knots or other defects which interfere with 
proper nailing.” 

That much is fairly obvious. But the mechanical principles 
that make for the effectiveness of “good car bracing” are not so 
obvious, as indicated by Mr. Newlin. As with most things in 
this world, a single weak link in the interior protection given 
a shipment of heavy material may destroy whatever good there 
is in the remaining part of the bracing structure. An enormous 
force must be harnessed to keep a mass of sixty or eighty 
thousand pounds in position under switching and other impacts 
that are an inevitable part of railroad operation. If one piece 
of bracing is loosened, the rest may fall like the proverbial 
house of cards. That means that, because a single timber was 
weak or incorrectly placed, the entire effort and expense attached 
to the loading, which is considerable on a wide range of com- 
modities, is wasted and, in addition, there may be serious damage 
to car and lading. 

There is, as yet, according to those consulted, no adequate 
data on which to base recommendations on such simple matters 
as the proper relation of the length of a skid to the weight of 
the load it is to support. No intelligent study has been made 
of the relation of nailing to bracing or blocking strength. Such 
studies in connection with wooden boxes have resulted in large 
economies. Use of the “snubbing” principle in reducing shocks, 
and of flexible steel tie plates, such as have been used on 
automobile shipments, should have study with a thought to the 
general application, it is suggested, as well as the use of thick 
rubber washers under bolt heads. 

If a proper understanding were had of the forces at work 
when a heavily loaded car strikes another, and an intelligent 
application made of that in connection with what is known of 
timber mechanics, it would be possible to arrive at certain 
fundamentals that would be of great value to shippers and car- 
riers as a whole—at least in the opinion of Mr. Newlin and a 


good many others. 


FARMER AND BARGE LINE 


(Grand Island, Neb., Daily Independent) 





“The attention of particularly those Nebraska people who 
are lending their support to the proposition of making the Mis- 
souri River navigable,” declared President Ryan, of the Nebraska 
‘Traffic League, today, “ought to be called to the fact that the 
railroads of the western district have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a rehearing and a reconsideration of 
their order No. 17000, dealing with the rate structure investi- 
gation, grain and grain products within the western district 
and for export. It is contended by them, and by the proponents 
of Missouri River barge service, that putting the government 
into the transportation business would provide a competition 
that would produce lower rates by rails. But in their request 
for a rehearing and reconsideration of the order, the railroads 
flatly declare that they have never received*the fair return 
upon their property, from this traffic, to which under the Esch- 
Cummins law, they are entitled, and that the Commission has 
failed to comply with these provisions. The return, in other 
words, is contended to be far below the 5% per cent stipulated.” 

“It has been estimated,’ further declares Mr. Ryan, “by 
those who have carefully calculated the results, that the re- 
duction in grain rates, as indicated in the above order, would 
exceed two million dollars savings annually to the Nebraska 
farmers. By the terms of the order the reduced rates were 
to go into effect on or before October 1, 1930. These rates, 
however, have now been postponed to become effective Janu- 
ary, 1, 1931. 

“The reductions were substantial in cents per bushel. For 
example: The rate from Grand Island to Omaha on wheat was 
reduced approximately 4 cents; from Kearney, 3 cents, from 
North Platte, 2 cents. These reductions are representative of 
the reduced rates for Nebraska. 

“In the grain rate investigation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said, ‘rates to first market apparently most im- 
portant to producer. The effect upon the producer of any change 
in rates is more or less speculative, but the record seems clearly 
to indicate that any substantial benefit to the producer would 
more likely come from a reduction in the inbound rate than 
from any other revision.’ 

“Stating it in another way, the Commission said that the 
farmer is more interested in a reduction in the rate from his 
Nebraska shipping point to Omaha, his first terminal market, 
than the rate out of Omaha to some local or foreign market. 

“Under the circumstances, it must be quite clear, to anyone 
who has given a thought on the subject, that whatever grain 
that may be moved out of Omaha by the operation of the gov- 
ernment barges is taken away from the railroads and results 
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in a loss of revenue to the carriers, which deficit can be made 
up in no other way than increasing the freight rates on grain 
from Nebraska shipping points to the Omaha market. You have 
have a concrete example in the present case. 

“Why, then, should the Nebraska tillers of the soil urge 
that their taxes be used for the building and operation of gov- 
ernment barge lines between Omaha and St. Louis at the ex- 
pense of millions of dollars, when they are reasonably assured 
that it will have the effect of increasing the freight rates on 
the products which they raise? Is it not a proposition of in- 
creased taxes and increased freight rates, two additional, un- 
bearable burdens added to a desperate situation now confronting 
the Nebraska farmer?” 


SUGAR AND BARGE LINE 


The allegation that preference is accorded sugar moving 
via barge-rail routes from New Orleans and Mobile and that 
sugar from Port Wentworth, Ga., is prejudiced, is made by the 
Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation in a complaint (No. 
23836) filed with the Commission against the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operating the government barge lines, and the 
Aberdeen & Rockfish and other rail carriers. 

The complainant says that it makes interstate shipments 
of sugar from its refinery at Port Wentworth to points in 
southern, southwestern and western trunk line territories, and 
that the sugar so transported comes in direct competition with 
sugar transported from New Orleans and Mobile via the barge- 
rail routes operated by the government barge line to Birming- 
port and Holt, Ala., and to Memphis, Tenn., and via the rail 
carrier defendants, thence to destinations. The competitive 
sugar, it is alleged, is stored in transit by the barge line at the 
points named and is later reshipped from those points via the 
rail line defendants. It is alleged that on through shipments 
of sugar so transported the defendants assess and collect from 
New Orleans and Mobile to final destinations, rates that are 
materially lower than the all-rail rates named in tariffs of de- 
fendants, the lower rates being referred to as barge-rail rates. 
The barge line, it is pointed out, also collects certain storage 
charges published in Mississippi Warrior tariff I. C. C. 202. 

“In passing upon rates upon sugar in the southeast the 
Commission has called attention to the very severe competitive 
conditions existing, and the strong effect thereon of even a 
very small margin of difference in the freight rate,” says the 
complainant. This competitive condition is even more severe 
today than when the Commission reached that conclusion. 

“In fixing the special reduced rates via the barge-rail 
routes, the Commission has announced as the reason therefor 
the slower and less desirable service via the barge-rail routes 
than via all-rail routes. Due to the competitive elements pe- 
culiar to the merchandising and transportation of sugar, the 
service via the barge-rail routes in the transportation of sugar, 
accompanied by the storage-in-transit privilege, is actually su- 
perior and more advantageous than the all-rail routes. There 
is, therefore, no justification for a lower basis of rates for the 
transportation of sugar in interstate commerce via the barge 
and rail routes, when said rates are accompanied with the 
privilege of storage-in-transit. It is therefore alleged that the 
justification for the lower rates via the barge-rail route does 
not exist where the sugar is granted the storage privilege. 

“In the transportation and merchandising of sugar, said 
storage-in-transit privilege published in said tariff more than 
overcomes any disadvantage. incident to such routes and in 
fact renders the service via the barge and rail routes more 
desirable than the all-rail service. This is so because the sugar 
that is in storage is stored at points that are adjacent to the 
markets of ultimate destination and consumption. Therefore 
the purchasers of said sugar so stored-in-transit can and do 
secure quicker delivery service of their supplies of sugar as 
they need them than they can from the refinery of complainant 
located at Port Wentworth from which the sugar must be 
shipped long distances by rail at the higher rail rates.” 

Complainant asks for cease and desist order and non- 
discriminatory and non-prejudicial rates, rules, regulations and 
practices. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
September 1-7, inclusive, was 404,450 cars, according to the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. For 
the preceding period, August 23-31, the-division revised its total 
from 431,971 to 418,317 cars. No shortage was reported for the 
period September 1-7. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 174,433; ventilated box, 2,358; auto and furniture, 37,312; 
total box, 214,103; flat, 15,016; gondola, 70,674; hopper, 66,820; total 
coal, 137,494; coks, 568; S. D. stock, 19,210; D. D. stock, 3,663; re- 
frigerator, 12,956; tank, 383; miscellaneous, 1,063. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 21,500 box, 950 auto 
and furniture, cars, 100 flat, 255 S. D. stock, and 250 refrigerator. 
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Transportation and Traffic Policies 


Twenty-Third of a Series of Articles on the 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


N the first article of this series it was stated that 

the relations to be surveyed would include (1) the 

effect of the services and rates of common carriers 
on market organization and practices generally, (2) the 
relation of transportation and traffic activities of indus- 
trial firms to the various other functional activities of 
such enterprises, and (3) the transportation and traffic 
policies of such industrial or commercial companies. 
Articles 2-13, inclusive, dealt with the first set of rela- 
tionships specified above and articles 14-22, inclusive, 
embraced the second group of relationships, in so far as 
they were inherent in the production, selling, and pur- 
chasing functions. Let it be stated again that the 
question has not been as to how the traffic department 
might assist other departments, but, rather, to what 
extent transportation factors enter into production and 
marketing problems. 

Now, of course, modern business usually recognizes 
other functions of some importance, notably finance and 
accounting; and it certainly is true that a transporta- 
tion content is frequently encountered in their activities. 
The disposition of freight charges has been a disputed 
accounting subject—that is, whether prepaid outward 
freight should be treated as an addition to selling expense 
or as a deduction from sales; whether inward freight and 
cartage should be carried to a factory administrative 
expense account, or more commonly treated as cost of 
materials and equipment. The disposition of claims and 
administrative expense for receiving, shipping, and 
traffic departments are accounting matters. The audit of 
freight bills is often so regarded and the audit of trans- 
portation allowances in invoices—either sales or purchase 
—and in remittances requires constant reference to 
sources of freight rate information. It occasionally hap- 
pens that an appraisal of inventories needs the relevant 
freight rates in order to establish their values and cases 
are not unknown in which the accounts receivable have 
been padded by railroad claims of doubtful legality. 
Routine accounting operations, therefore, may involve 
considerable reference to traffic matters. 

And .much the same may be said concerning current 
financing. The effect of improved transport on inven- 
tories, so often discussed, reduces the financial burden, 
not only because the volume is less, but also because 
credits are not frozen in the shape of goods delayed in 
transit. Terms of sale jointly concern the selling and 
financing functions and transport is an important aspect 
of them. Prepayment of freight charges has often been 
a disputed practice, the seller alleging that more of his 
money is thus tied up than if charges are billed collect, 
and the buyer affirms that accounting is simplified if the 
practice is followed in the case of delivered sales. 
Whether, in the case of sales f. 0. b. shipping point, 
freight prepaid or allowed, the cash discount should be 
taken before or after the freight deduction is a subject 
that recurrently agitates the purchasing agents—pre- 
sumably, too, the vendors, who feel themselves helpless 
under keen competition. And it is obvious that furnish- 
ing proper transportation documents facilitates the col- 
lection of drafts with documents attached. 

But, after all, these considerations relate more to 
routine matters than to the larger questions of business 
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policy, and it will probably be conceded that, in this 
respect, taking business firms by and large, transporta- 
tion matters are most vitally encountered in the per- 
formance of the production and marketing functions. 

It is now in order to pass to the consideration of 
the third subject—namely, transportation and traffic 
policies. Let us turn first to the nature of a business 
policy. 

Business Policy 


The management of a business, or of any particular 
division thereof, necessitates the answering of numerous 
questions, many of which involve the same subject matter 
and substantially the same sets of facts. If a new 
decision by the executive is required on every separate 
question, too much of his time will be spent in redeciding 
similar issues; furthermore, it is probable that his 
decisions will be arbitrary and inconsistent. To obviate 
these difficulties certain managerial devices have been 
adopted, known as policies. In a sense they correspond 
to legislation in the field of government, for they lay 
down general principles as a guide to future action. A 
mere decision is not a policy; but when the same decision 
under the same circumstances has been followed for some 
time, or has become recognized as a traditional attitude, 
or has been incorporated in an express statement, then 
a policy has emerged. In actual practice it is not always 
easy to segregate policies from the mass of business 
customs, practices, and procedures.’ 

A business policy, then, may be described as a direc- 
tive device that sets forth the purposes and objectives 
of the business or any part thereof and the approximate 
methods of achieving them.” For example, it may be 
a policy of the business enterprise to cultivate the good- 
will of its employes, which may be regarded as an 
objective; and it may also be a policy to attempt to 
obtain this goodwill by means of an industrial partner- 
ship, which is the approximate method. Policies are 
principles rather than rules of action; for the action to 
be taken may be the result of two or more principles, 
that may somewhat conflict with each other. Nor are 
policies absolute; they differ from firm to firm and they 
must be revised in the light of changing social and 
economic conditions. 


Policies are devised, then, to obviate the necessity of 
redeciding issues already decided and to bring about 
uniformity in those decisions. And an attempt at a 
definite formulation of policy may result in a more care- 
ful consideration of the facts and reasons that support 
the policy. These purposes have been well expressed by 


*Robinson, Fundamentals of Business Organization, pages 1-2. 
“A policy is an accurately determined directive control which is 
based upon definite and adequate knowledge and which designates 
the aims of the business and the approximate methods to be used 
in their accomplishments.’’ While it is desirable that policies should 
be based on adequate knoweldge, they do not cease to be policies 
if they are not. 

Thus, procedures function somewhat as policies do. They, too 
are directive devices, which eliminate the necessity for frequent repe- 
tition of decisions. Thus, an office procedure specifying the routing 
of an order, from the moment it is received until shipment has been 
made, lightens the task of management by eliminating the neces- 
sity of prescribing for each order the internal route it shall follow. 
But procedures are not the same as policies. In the first place pro- 
cedures are usually rules of action. In the second place, procedures 
involve the idea of an ordered sequence of activities; and this idea 
is not inherent in policies. Of course, policy questions are raised in 
meen Fuses and a procedure may be required for détermin- 
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Professor Tosdal, in connection with a discussion of sales 
policy :* 


A sales policy aims to provide guides to action so that between 
different members of the organization, who deal with business prob- 
lems, and between different times, there will be a uniform steering 
toward the ultimate destination of profits. A sales policy implies 
a definite course of action determined in advance, for the purpose of 
ensuring uniformity of procedure under substantially similar and 
recurrent circumstances. . . The second purpose of a policy, in 
addition to securing uniformity of action, is to secure a type of 
decision upon a business problem, which is based upon a careful 
study of ultimate consequences and not carelessly considered on the 
basis of circumstances of the moment. 


Business policies may be classified from several different 
points of view. First, they may be classified according to the 
groups they are to direct; that is, some policies are formulated 
to guide the entire business and each division thereof, while 
others concern simply the personnel of a single department.’ 
Second, they may be classifiued from the point of view of those 
responsible for their formulation. Thus, some polices are 
formulated by the board of directors in conjunction with the 
chief managing executive; others may result from the delibera- 
tions of the chief functional officers—sales managers, produc- 
tion managers, chief accountants, etc.—acting together; still 
others may result from the conferences of departmental execu- 
tives with their bureau chiefs. Third, policies may be classified 
according to content, such as the subject matter with which 
they deal or the persons with whom business relations are to be 
maintained. One possible grouping of policies according to 
this method would be as fpllows: 


(a) Policies regarding equipment, plant and materials. 

(b) Policies regarding products and services rendered. 

(c) Policies relative to the methods of financing. 

(d) Policies toward competitors. 

(e) Policies toward customers. 

(f) Policies toward distributors of products or materials. 

(g) Policies toward employes. 

(h) Policies of one department involving relations with other de- 
partments of the same business. 

(i) Policies toward the government, and social control agencies 
generally. 


To exemplify by reference to transportation activities: 
(a) It may be a policy of a firm to acquire motor trucks and 
trade them in annually; or (b) to accord a delivery service 
twice daily; (c) or to require each merchandising department 
to pay over to the delivery department a sum equal to that which 
it would be required to pay to outside cartage firms, as a means 
of financing the firm’s own cartage service; or (d) to cooperate 
with competitors in prosecuting rate matters before railroad 
agencies and regulatory commissions, rather than play a lone 
hand; or (e) to collect freight claims for and give rate informa- 
tion to customers; or (f) to leave the burden of contesting un- 
satisfactory rate proposals, to supply houses, or to patrons; or 
(g) to refuse employment in the traffic department to men of a 
certain nationality; or (h) to resist encroachments of other 
departments on activities regarded as properly belonging to 
traffic; or (i) to attain desired changes in rates by means of 
negotiation with carriers rather than through resort to govern- 
mental agencies. 


The problem of ascertaining business policies may detain 
us briefly. Laws are learned, either from the statute books 
or from the decisions of the courts, and both are matters of 
public record. In spite of the rather obvious point that busi- 
ness policies are of little avail unless communicated to those 
whom they are to govern, business executives often fail to give 
publicity to them. Doubtless, in many instances, they have not 
formulated a definite policy, either because of the absence of 
reliable information or from sheer inertia, and in others the 
real policies may not bear publicity. Even where statements 
of policy have been formulated and have become public property, 
there is reason, at times, to think that some “window dressing” 
has been indulged in. The best source of information con- 
cerning the real policies would be the actual decisions and 
actions on various problems; but such a record is seldom, if 
ever, found. ‘As regards rate controversies, however, the 
policies of industrial firms may often be learned from the public 
hearings and records made before the Commissions. 

The traffic and transportation policies of industrial enter- 
prises vary greatly from firm to firm, both as regards their 
number, significance, and the subject matter with which they 
deal. A large corporation with international markets, utilizing 
all forms of transportation, will presumably have more such 
policies than will a smaller one. A firm receiving and despatch- 
ing no less than carload shipments is not apt to be much con- 
cerned about store door delivery and, therefore, will have no 
policy relative thereto; a brick company with a local market 


®*Tosdal, Sales Organization and Operation, p: 1. 
‘Mr. Oliver Sheldon, in the Harvard Business Review, October, 
1925, indeed, urges that policy making is a corporate affair; he does 
not think that a policy may exist in this or that department. I am 
not prepared to admit that this dictum has any support in reason. 
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only will, presumably, have little interest in class rates, fourth 
section departures, or Panama Canal tolls; they will feel little 
occasion to formulate policies on such matters. On the other 
hand, it is likely that they will be much concerned over the 
switching rates and trucking costs; of necessity they will have 
some policy regarding such matters. . 


It would be tedious to discuss at length every conceivable 
traffic and transportation policy that might be encountered 
among industrial and commercial enterprises. In the discus- 
sion that follows, only those more frequently encountered by the 
writer will be considered. Attention will first be given to the 
transportation policies of industrial firms. 


Transportation Policies of Industrial Firms 


As used herein, “transportation” is to be construed in its 
more limited sense as the performance of carrying service 
rather than the purchase of the same—a distinction made in 
the first article of this series. 

The most important question of policy in this group is the 
extent to which an industry should own and control the in- 
strumentalities required to transport its materials and products. 
Now, this question is not merely one of specialization, for some 
industries are able to afford a high degree of specialization in 
their transportation activities. Nor is it merely a question of 
common carriers versus private carriers, for in many cases 
industrially owned transportation facilities are operated as com- 
mon carriers. It is, primarily, a question of control by the 
industry over the conveyance of its goods and of the owner- 
ship of transportation instrumentalities as a means of exercis- 
ing that control. By control is meant the power to say what 
service shall be given, what charges should be made, amd what 
methods of operation should be employed. A brief review of 
historical developments in this phase of transportation may 
prove helpful. 

It is elementary that, down to the nineteenth century, the 
greater part of the carrying of goods was performed by shippers 
themselves who, therefore, controlled their own transportation. 
It is also well known that, in that century, merchant-shippers 
gradually ceased their transportation activities and began to 
purchase these services from specialist independent carriers; 
that is, they gave up control over the carrying function. The 
presumption is that there were corresponding gains to induce 
them to adopt this policy and it is desirable to consider the 
probable source of those gains. 


Without inquiring into the reasons therefor, it is also clear 
that in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, transportation 
instrumentalities became increasingly capitalistic in character; 
that is, they required large accumulations of funds for their 
creation as well as much technical knowledge. The improved 
turnpikes of Telford and Macadam demanded more capital than 
the highways that preceded them; the inland canals were cost- 
lier still; and the railways demanded vast outlays of accumulated 
resources. These improvements in transport machinery, of 
course, reduced the cost of transport; but the outlays required 
to attain them usually greatly exceeded the resources of all 
but the wealthiest merchants. Moreover, these improved means 
of carriage, once completed, required large volumes of goods in 
order to realize their economies—which, of course, is equiva- 
lent to saying that they involved large overhead costs. There- 
fore, common effort was necessary to create them and communal 
enjoyment was essential to realize their benefits. Since ex- 
pensive roads and canals could not be constructed everywhere, 
it became necessary to “channel the flow” of goods over a 
limited number of routes, and this, consequently, necessitated 
the concentration of shipments at convenient terminals. 

But it should be observed that overhead costs did not affect 
all transport instrumentalities equally. Transportation requires 
some -combination of a route or way, a vehicle, and a motive 
power, and these vary greatly in their complexity. In the case 
of the steam railway, the heaviest investment is in the roadbed 
and accompanying non-mobile features; even a single track 
railway could accommodate more traffic than an individual 
shipper could ordinarily offer. To a somewhat less extent was 
this true of the tractor, and to a very much smaller extent could 
it be affirmed of the freight car. That is to say, communal en- 
joyment of the railroad (and highway, as well) was usually 
necessary to realize the economies of this method of transport, 
and probably for most shippers the same was true of the motive 
power. But the freight cars could be used individually with 
little sacrifice of economies. In the case of ocean shipping, 
the coast of roadbed was not important, though the cost of 
terminals is significant today. But economies in this method 
of transport were attained by increasing the size of the ship 
and, finally, water carriage reached the point where communal 
use was essential to realize the economies. Nevertheless, this 
common use took place more slowly in the case of water than 
in the case of rail transport; the merchant carrier of goods is 
still a vigorous factor in ocean transport. And in the field of 
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highway transport, if the communal use of the road itself be 
excepted, the tendency toward communal use of transport 
instruments is least of all. 

Furthermore, the possibility should not be overlooked that 
the difficulty of controlling the transportation activity, when 
markets became greatly expanded, may have been an added in- 
ducement for the shipper to purchase the carrying service. 
Thus, in highway transport today, it not infrequently happens 
that shippers will purchase this service from truck common 
carriers where the haul is longer than usual, but will them- 
selves perform the shorter distance trucking. Sometimes they 
stress the difficulty of controlling longer distance hauling. But 
if this traffic were considerable in volume, confined to routes 
between a few points, and regular, they .could probably afford 
an organization to control it. 

The argument.then is this: The growth of capitalism in 
transport equipment, with its large volume of overhead costs, 
gave the benefit of greatly reduced carrying costs, provided 
shippers would consent to mingle their shipments with those 
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of other shippers and would thus sacrifice their control over 
the carriage of their own goods. But it is also contended that 
the amount of those benefits, which were the quid pro quo for 
the loss of control, varied with the several types of transporta- 
tion, were probably greatest in the case of a canal or railroad, 
and least in the case of the highway vehicle. It follows, by 
inference, that shippers might retain ownership and control 
of carrying facilities, (a) where they were large enough to 
obtain the economies of large scale transport, without the aid 
of other shippers; or (b) where the desirability of control over 
transport might seem to outweigh the possible economies from 
communal enjoyment; or (c) where, for various reasons, a field 
of transport exists that no independent transportation agency 
has cared to enter. 

The following article will consider the several types of 
carrying facilities that, to a greater or less degree, have been 
retained in the ownership and control of shippers—railway 
cars, steam railways, highway vehicles, steamship and pipe- 
lines. 
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GOVERNMENT PLEADER FOR 
RAILROADS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The editorial entitled “Government Pleader for Railroads,” 
appearirg in your September 13 issue, would seem to justify an 
expression of the views of those connected with the American 
merchant marine. For a number of years I have represented 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission nearly all of the 
steamship companies engaged in transporting traffic between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


The United States Shipping Board not only regulates car- 
riers by water, but, in addition, directly or indirectly operates 
ships. The United States, having expended nearly half a billion 
dollars in building the Panama Canal, having expended several 
billions in building ships during the war period, having appro- 
priated millions to be paid ships for transporting mail, and 
having set aside other millions to be loaned builders of ships 
at extremely low rates of interest—all to encourage and develop 
the American merchant marine—I submit it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect and it would not be unseemly for the 
United States Shipping Board to pursue such a course as to 
make effective the policy of Congress as declared in section 
500 “to promote, encourage and develop water transportation.” 
Nor would it be less unseemly for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do likewise. 

The Shipping Board would be derelict in its obligations to 
its creator, the Congress of the United States, if it did not do 
everything to promote, encourage, and develop transportation 
by water, which would include a protest against possible action 
of another governmental agency, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in approving the recommendation of one of its exam- 
iners having for its purpose the decreasing, the discouraging, 
and the limiting of water transportation. 

I may be mistaken, but it appears to me the editorial ref- 
erence to the Shipping Board as “the merchant marine promo- 
tional institution” is intended to disparage it. Aside from its 
duties as a regulating body, the purpose of the Shipping Board 
is to promote transportation by water. Through its agencies 
vast sums have been expended in the building of ships for the 
United States. Many of these ships have been sold to private 
parties upon a small cash payment with installments bearing 
an extremely low rate of interest, payable over a long period 
of time. It has loaned the public funds to other builders of 
ships under most favorable conditions as to interest and time 
of payment. It has paid to still other ship-owners large sums 
from the public funds for the transportation of mail. In exer- 
cising these extraordinary powers to *build up the American 
merchant marine how could it be expected that the Shipping 
Board would do less than advise the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the report of one of its examiners threatened the 
efficiency of the merchant marine which it, the Shipping Board, 
had exerted its energies in furthering, in its efforts to execute 
the policy of Congress “to promote, encourage and develop 


water transportation.” For it to sit idly by and permit to be- 
come effective without its earnest protest such a recommenda- 
tion, having for its purpose the defeating of the policy of 
Congress, I submit would have subjected the Shipping Board 
to the just condemnation of right-minded people. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been given by 
Congress two means of making effective its declared policy 
“to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation”’— 
one positive and the other negative. 

The positive means is given by the Panama Canal act. In 
1912 Congress enacted that law, specifically conferring certain 
powers upon the Interstate Commerce Commission in connec- 
tion with transportation through the Canal. One of those 
powers was to make proportional rates via railroads to and 
from the ports to be applied on freight that had been or was 
to be transported through the Panama Canal. Although this 
law has been upon the statute books for eighteen years, and 
although several applications have been made by intercoastal 
carriers for the Commission to exercise this power, it has 
declined to do so and there is not a proportional rate in effect 
anywhere in the United States made under this delegation of 
power. On the contrary, the Commission refuses to exercise 
the power because to do so will further the interests of the 
intercoastal ships and, as it believes, affect adversely the 
railroads. 

The negative means of assisting the merchant marine is 
contained in Sec. 4 of the interstate commerce act—the long 
and short haul clause. By that section the railroads are for- 
bidden to charge or receive any greater compensation in the 
aggregate for a shorter than for a longer distance over the 
same route in the same direction. Under a proviso of the same 
section the Commission may in special cases permit the for- 
bidden thing to be done. When ships secure business between 
ports the railroads apply to the Commission for authority to 
charge less between the ports than to intermediate points. If 
the Commission would decline to exercise its authority under 
the proviso of Sec. 4 in favor of these applications, that would 
be the negative means of promoting, encouraging and develop- 
ing transportation by water as declared to be the policy of 
Congress in Sec. 500. The examiner’s report in the Southern 
Pacific applications recommends that the same be granted, 
which has the declared effect of discouraging and limiting 
transportation through the Panama Canal. A division of the 
Commission in the recent Pacific coast case rendered a deci- 
sion granting relief, thereby destroying and limiting the mer- 
chant marine. 

It is against thesé direct blows at the merchant marine 
that the United States Shipping Board enters its earnest pro- 
test. No examiner of the Commission nor any division thereof 
should recommend or pursue a course that should make it in- 
cumbent upon the United States Shipping Board to enter a 
protest, but if such a course is pursued it is the duty of all 
who are interested in the merchant marine, including the Ship- 
ping Board, to exhaust every means to stay the hand that would 
destroy it. 
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Your editorial asks, “Where is the governmental friend 
of the railroads?” Read the act to regulate commerce. Sec. 1 
provides that the rates must be just and reasonable, and Sec. 
15a provides that the Commission must so adjust the railroad 
rates as will provide “a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property.” Paragraph (18) of Sec. 1 substan- 
tially provides for a monopoly, as no railroad may be built to 
compete with the present lines unless the Commission issues 
a certificate that the public convenience and necessity require 
such construction. 

What more of an advocate could the railroads demand? 
What more could they ask? Certainly, after providing the 
railroads with a monopoly of transportation in their respective 
localities, they could not reasonably demand more than a fair 
return upon their property. No “governmental friend of the 
railroads” would dare go before the public and ask for more. 
I know of no other industry where a monopoly is granted and 
a fair return provided. 

While understanding how a pro-railroad advocate will enter 
his protest against the presentation of the rights of the United 
States merchant marine, I predict that, as the American public 
more and more understands the enormous pressure brought by 
railroad interests to limit and destroy the development of trans- 
portation by water, more and more will be heard its protest 
against that policy being furthered by an administrative branch 
of the federal government as it is being supported by the recent 
Pacific coast case and by the recommendation of Examiner 
Disque in the Southern Pacific applications. 

The authorizing of a lower charge for a longer than a 
shorter distance is neither more nor less than the paying of 
a bonus to the railroads to engage in that service and that bonus 
is paid indirectly by a shrinkage of the business that would be 
transported by the ships if transportation were permitted to 
take its normal and natural course. It is only by the exercise 
of arbitrary power that the merchant marine may be injured 
and those who are truly interested in transportation as a whole, 
whether by railroads, by ships or airplanes, will always be 
ready to enter their protests against the exercise of arbitrary 
power to limit or destroy either means of transportation. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 18, 1930. FRANK Lyon. 





Mr. Lyon misses the point of our editorial and his defense of the 
Shipping Board’s methods is beside the mark. We did not question 
the propriety of what the Shipping Board was doing; indeed, we spe- 
cifically said: ‘‘As to whether the board is unduly alarmed or whether 
it should, even as a promotional institution, go so far as to make the 
appeal it has made to the Commission are not questions that need 
be answered in connection with this discussion.’”’ We were simply 
pointing out that, while the water carriers and other agencies of 
transportation had duly constituted governmental advocates, the rail- 
roads had none. Mr. Lyon points to the law providing for an adequate 
return for the railroads, etc., and inquires what more of an advocate 
they could ask. If that theory were to prevail generally Mr. Lyon’s 
business as an attorney would suffer greatly. Would he say that 
the railroads, for instance, need no advocates of their own to make 
and press their claims for justice because the law_says they shall 
have justice? And we did not refer to the Shipping Board as a “pro- 
motional institution’ in the way of disparagement. We were simply 
stating a fact—a fact that Mr. Lyon admits.—Editor The Traffic 
World. 


INDUSTRIAL MEN FOR RAIL JOBS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your editorial in The Traffic World of August 30 having 
reference to one railroad going into the industrial field for 
a traffic manager to take a position with the road was a mighty 
good idea. 

Now, don’t think I am writing this expecting all the roads 
to make me an offer to come with them, but I want to give you 
an illustration of what some of the railroad officials think. 

I have ten years’ actual railroad experience and over seven 
industrial, besides being a graduate of La Salle Extension 
University, and I came to the conclusion I could save the rail- 
roads over a half million dollars on claim payments. Two years 
ago I wrote to different parties and even had a visit from an 
A. R. A. man. 

Well, I made up a “tentative” form asking for 30 per cent 
of what I actually saved by the use of my methods. NOTHING 
SAVED, OF COURSE I RECEIVED NOTHING. No salary asked 
for. These forms were mailed to freight claim agents first, as 
they would be the ones I would have to deal with in case they 
would sign the agreement, and I did not care to go over their 
heads, as it might re-act later. About 40 per cent replied. They 
were quite interesting if not amusing and almost gave me a 
good start in the study of “human nature.” <A few I carried 
on extensive correspondence. 

You know they thought I would divulge the information 
and then they would not sign the contract. Edison said when 
he started out, the big companies would ask him for the formula 
and when he handed them the contract he had “under the table,” 
they said they did not need the contract now. Edison said he 
was a failure until he placed the contract on top of the table 
for the signature and had the formula under the table. That’s 
about the way I feel about it, and told them so. 
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I waited awhile and in the case of the ones not replying | 
wrote the presidents, and some finally came through. Some of 
the letters were shown to traveling freight agents and they said 
it looked as though the F. C. A.’s were afraid of their jobs in 
turning it down cold. If they had sent it to higher ups for 
their viewpoints they might have received letters reading, “What 
did we hire you for F. C. A. position for?” 

I pigeon-holed the whole matter. I even told them I didn’t 
expect them to sign my contract as I was not a lawyer and for 
them to make another in their language for me to sign, if agree- 
able. None did this. 

The reason I am writing this is that I am of the opinion 
that a railroad man going into the industrial field can learn a 
great deal that is of benefit to him and the railroad he later 
should join after being in the industrial field. Many of the 
railroad men rose from lower positions and have been there so 
long can only see from one angle. 


Ft. Wayne, Indiana, Sept. 18, 1930. Harry O. Williams. 


PORT CHARGES CASE 


“That the railroads need to be saved from the folly of their 
own competitive waste is plain to all and presents to this Com- 
mission a strong appeal for the proper exercise of its admitted 
powers,” says Charles E. Cotterill, counsel for the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, in a petition on behalf of the 
association for reargument, and reconsideration of the matter 
of storage and dockage, or, in the alternative, for leave to sub- 
mit further and more detailed evidence with respect to such 
items, in No. 12681, in re charges for wharfage, handling, 
storage and other accessorial services at Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

It is stated in the petition that the items involved are 
“storage” and “dockage” and that neither has anything to do 
with “segregation” in the way such term is applied to the ques- 
tion involved in other cases as to segregating general port 
terminal costs. In explanation of “storage” and “dockage” the 
petitioner says: 


As to railroad ‘‘storage:’’ While the charges are published in 
tariffs, the service is performed only for favored shippers, sub- 
ject to independent agreements concerning routing, etc., and such 
published charges are purely nominal. 

As to ‘“‘dockage:’’ Except at Pensacola, railroads serving north 
Atlantic, south Atlantic and Gulf ports make no charges for ‘‘dock- 
age”’ or tariff provision waiving it although it is a world-wide mari- 
time practice for vessels to pay such charges. But the American 
railroads do not engage themselves thus to accommodate without 
charge any and all vessels; on the contrary, the free service is ren- 
dered only when the carriers so elect and their election is governed 
by private arrangement with favored shippers under separate and 
private agreements as to routing, ete. 


Petitioner contends that the railroads are engaging in a 
form of rebating and the extension of “concessions” to favored 
shippers in violation of federal statutes, both as to railroad 
“storage” and “dockage.” 

“While such unlawful practices are doubtless being employed 
under the stress of competitive solicitation, yet the result is 
none the less a severe drain on railroad revenues and the Cast- 
ing of a material burden on other oerations.” is is asserted. 

“The closest analogy is the leasing of railroad property at 
nominal rentals—a practice which the Commission has con- 
sistently condemned as inherently unlawful. Unless the situa- 
tion so disclosed is required by the Commission to be changed, 
it will spread to the interior and become more accentuated at 
the ports. 

“While in its previous decision the Commission appeared to 
divide six to five, it is believed that such division of vote more 
particularly concerned other matters than the ones herein dealt 
with. 

“As now used by the railroad traffic departments, such free 
dockage and nominal storage charges present forms of rebating 
and cast a severe burden upon other traffic. Such being the 
situation, it makes no difference from what source complaint to 
the Commission comes. But even were the law otherwise, the 
right of the American Warehousemen’s Association to participate 
in the proceedings and direct attention to the illegal practices 
described would exist because of the effect which those rail- 
road practices have upon the business of members of the com- 
plaining association whose facilities are required to be used by 
shippers other than those who are so favored by the railroads. 

“Indeed, it is significant that no shippers have opposed the 
relief here sought. 

“In any event, it is important to bear in mind that Congress 
has in terms enjoined upon this Commission the separate and 
distinctive duty of examining into such railroad practices be- 
cause of the effect which they have in preventing municipal 
and private port terminal interests from adequately developing 
modern facilities for peace and war-time commerce. 

“The issue is even more acute today than it was when the 
proceedings began some years ago. Even since the last decision 
of the Commission further and drastic cuts have been made by 
the railroads in many of the port storage charges and some of 
the wharfage charges at the Gulf ports.” 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


With extreme dullness still prevailing in the full cargo mar- 
ket, several vessels have been reported as moving away from 
the Atlantic coast in ballast to obtain employment in other 
quarters. No indications of renewal -of activity are seen in 
current reviews of the situation by freight brokers and in. the 
last few days there has been little inquiry in any of the divi- 
sions of the market. 

Regular liners and berth steamers continue to take most 
of the grain being shipped to the Continent. Only three fixtures 
were reported, all from Montreal for Mediterranean ports. Rates 
in this direction are reported on the basis of 121%4c for October 
and 13c for November loading. 

In the sugar trade a large Greek steamer accepted a cargo 
from Cuba to Marseilles at 14s for October loading. Char- 
terers’ ideas for October-November loading from Cuba to the 
United Kingdom-Continent are about 14s, with some inquiry 
noted. 

The coal and lumber trades remain apathetic, with the 
Argentine political situation given as the reason for lack of 
interest in Gulf-Plate business in lumber. The time charter 
market is unchanged, with distress rates prevailing and little 
inquiry. 

An acute shortage of lumber space has arisen suddenly to 
confront lumber operators on’ the Pacific coast, due to a heavy 
seasonal movement of canned fruits and other commodities from 
the west coast to the Atlantic. An appeal from a group of 
independent lumber operators to the Shipping Board has been 
made, but the board is reported to be maintaining a “hands off” 
policy. The lumber men are said to have counted on indefinite 
continuation of the rate of $8 per thousand feet or about $6 
per ton, but the steamship operators, with plenty of demand 
for space at $9 a ton for the movement of canned goods, find 
this figure unattractive. The lumber rate for October has been 
fixed at $9 on a contract basis and $11 non-contract. 


Notwithstanding this, it is reported that lumber space on 
practically every steamship line operating out of Puget Sound 
in the intercoastal trade has been booked to capacity for Sep- 
tember and October. Incidentally, the same condition is reported 
in the Pacific-European trade. Little prospect of relief is seen 
until rates advance still further, as the present levels are not 
high enough to attract tramp tonnage. 


Leading factors in the trade see little prospect of relief 
for the lumber shippers unless they are willing to pay rates 
high enough to attract tramp tonnage. In fact, it has been 
reported that offers have been made of $10 for either September 
or October loading. One of the Ford ships was reported fixed 
at $9.75 for October loading from Coos Bay to the east coast. 

Advocates of government regulation of the intercoastal 
trade see in the present situation further support for their pro- 
posal for solving the difficulties of the trade. They also express 
pessimistic views of the outcome of negotiations to relieve con- 
ditions that have resulted in the Luckenbach, American-Hawaiian 
and Dollar lines giving notices of their intention to withdraw 
from the conference. 

These withdrawals would become effective October 13, but 
Robert C. Thackara, chairman of the conference, and other 
members of the conference group are confident that matters 
will be adjusted before that date. 

Announcement has been made at Philadelphia that the 
Grace Line will include that port in its itinerary between New 
York and the west coast of South America, starting November 
22, and that the Panama Mail Line also will make Philadelphia 
a port of call in the near future. The November 22 call is to 
be made by the turbo-electric liner Santa Clara, which is to 
take 60 or more passengers from the Philadelphia area for a 
21-day tour through the Panama Canal and to Peruvian ports, 
returning to Philadelphia on December 12 on the Santa Barbara. 

Should the America-France and American Diamond lines be 
awarded to the United States Lines, negotiations will be opened 
with Philadelphia business for establishment of a direct service 
between that port and Europe. Joseph E. Sheedy, executive 
vice-president of the United States Lines, made this announce- 
ment in his address at a luncheon given by his company to 
the members of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. If the 
offer for the two lines is refused, he said, other tonnage will 
be purchased to establish the Philadelphia service. 





Certificates on Bonded Shipments 


A conference is being arranged by representatives of the 
railroads entering New York in order to devise a uniform 
practice in the issuance of carriers’ certificates covering in 
bond shipments from abroad for customs clearance. The New 
York Customs Brokers’ Association has requested that the roads 
come to an agreement on the certificates, which the new tariff 
regulations require to be issued by the carrier. Since the regu- 
lations have come into effect the railroads have followed various 
procedures in handling releases. Most of them require con- 
signees and brokers to apply at the piers along the East and 
Hudson rivers where the freight arrives, although in some in- 
stances certificates have been issued at freight offices maintained 
near the Custom House. There is also a variance in the re- 
quirements of proof of ownership for the granting of certificates. 

The brokers’ association has asked that the railroads agree 
on the issuing of certificates at the downtown offices in order to 
save the delay and expense of sending messengers to distant 
points. They also ask that the notice of arrival sent to the 
consignee serve as authority for obtaining a certificate and that 
the bill of lading shall be accepted for delivery. 

Most of the importations from Canada and the Far East 
reach New York by railroad after transshipment at the Canadian 
border or one of the ports on the Pacific coast. The customs 
Officials will accept a through bill of lading only if it is in- 
dorsed by the railroad bringing the goods here, and otherwise 
require a certificate assuming responsibility for delivery to the 
right consignee. 

The railroads transporting inbound shipments to inland 
points after arrival at New York are now indorsing their bills 
of lading to the effect that customs release at destination may 
be made after payment of duty to the consignee named. This 
complies with the new tariff provision putting responsibility for 
delivery up to the carrier. 

There has been general confusion in the clearing of imports 
under the change in the tariff designed to relieve the customs 
of obligation for delivery. On direct shipments the steamship 
companies have united in issuing certificates to be used on entry 
and accepting bills of lading for delivery. 

In cases of combined shipments the bills of lading are sub- 
mitted to the customs and extracts guaranteed by the nominal 
consignee in duplicate are indorsed. The originals are then 
used on entry and the second copies surrendered to the steam- 
ship lines for delivery of the goods. 

In the past bank guarantees or surety bonds for the later 
production of bills of lading were accepted by the customs 
officials. They are now accepted by the steamship companies 
and certificates are issued for use on making entry. 


Consular Regulations 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has been advised 
by the Nicaraguan consulate, New York, that, since the Nic- 
araguan consular regulations, which became effective on Sep- 
tember 8, were promulgated, they have been changed. The 
regulations now provide that shippers must present six copies 
of the consular invoice, six copies of the commercial invoice 
and three copies of the bill of lading. The commercial invoices 
must be prepared in Spanish and must show net and gross 
weight in kilos. Consular fees on shipments from New York 
are collected at the customs house of the port of destination. 

The following marine committee chairmen have been named 
by the Merchants’ Association: Harbor, docks and terminals, 
A. F. Mack, president Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, Inc.; 
marine insurance, William H. Knox, exporter and importer; 
maritime, M. A. Kerwin, vice president Di Giorgio Fruit Cor- 
poration; inland waterways and water power, R. A. C. Smith, 
chairman of the board of the White Rock Mineral Springs 
Company. 

As a result of depressed conditions in the east coast of 
South America trade, Lamport & Holt, who recently withdrew 
their New York-South America passenger service, have made 
some curtailments in their cargo service. The line previously 
had two sailings a month from New York to the River Plate, 
one to South Brazil and one to North Brazil. There has been 
only one sailing to the Plate this month and one to Brazil. It 
is indicated that the shortened schedule will be retained until 
cargo conditions improve in this trade. 

The withdrawal of James Tyson, president of the Nelson 
Steamship Company, from the presidency of the Southgate 
Nelson Corporation, which operates the American Hampton 
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Roads Line, has been announced. Mr. Tyson will retain his 
connection with the Nelson Line, operating in the intercoastal 
service. 

Vessels of the American Merchant Lines are to be docked 
at Pier 39, North River, effective Octiber 1, instead of at Pier 7 
as heretofore. Pier 39 is a double-decked structure, now used 
by the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

At a meeting of coastwise steamship operators in the rooms 
of the American Steamship Owners’ Association in New York 
the question of establishing passing lanes for vessels in the 
coastwise trade as recommended recently by Dickerson N. 
Hoover, supervising inspector general of the U. S. Steamboat 
Inspection Service, was discussed. A general committee headed 
by H. B. Walker, president of the association, was appointed 
to consider and investigate thoroughly Mr. Hoover’s recom- 
mendations and any other suggestions which may be made. 

The committee was instructed to report the results of their 
inquiry at another general meeting to be held prior to the 
meeting called by Supervising Inspector-General Hoover for 
October 29, in Washington. Reports from other coastal areas 
are to be submitted and discussed at the Washington meeting. 

Mr. Hoover’s recommendation for the establishment of 
passing lanes for coastwise vessels in congested areas such 
as Massachusetts Bay and the approaches to New York Bay 
and Long Island Sound was made following the inquiry into 
the sinking of the tanker Pinthis by the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
liner Fairfax, which rammed the tanker in a dense fog off 
Scituate, Mass., last spring. 

The suggestion Was that something analagous to the trans- 
atlantic steamship tracks be applied to coastwise steamship 
operation to avoid the possibility of vessels laden with oil or 
other dangerous cargoes crossing the paths of passenger-carry- 
ing vessels, especially during heavy fogs. 

On his return from a three months’ trip to Europe, Irving 
T. Bush, president of the Bush Terminal Company and chair- 
man of the Bush Service Corporation, said he had completed 
negotiations for bringing into existence, under central American 
control, of the world’s largest distribution system. Contracts, 
he said, have been concluded with sixty-six long-established 
European distributing companies whereby Bush Service will 
maintain a coordinated network of over 400 European offices, 
together with 900 additional appointed agents covering every 
country in Europe. 


INCREASE IN GALVESTON PORT TONNAGE 


Galveston enjoyed an increase in its port tonnage in August 
as compared with July, the net increase being 65,664 tons of 
cargo. The increase in exports amounted to 29,116 tons, while 
coastwise tonnage, over Galveston Wharf Company properties, 
registered an increase of 45,489 tons. In comparison with August 
last year there was a net increase in tonnage over Wharf Com- 
pany properties of 37,000 short tons. 

Arrangements have been completed by M. H. Wolfe, gen- 
eral manager of the Farmers’ Marketing Association, Dallas, 
Tex., for the storage at Galveston of cotton belonging to asso- 
ciation members. 


SANDBERG AT SHIP LAUNCHING 


In an address September 24 at Quincy, Mass., at the launch- 
ing of the Borinquen of the New York and Porto Roco Steam- 
ship Company at the plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Commissioner S. S. Sandberg, of the Shipping Board. 
spoke on the development of the American merchant marine. 
He defended the use of government aid in the building of an 
American merchant marine and pointed to the developments 
under the Jones-White merchant marine aid act. As to criti- 
cism of the building program under that act, in the face of 
depression, the commissioner said “all this hullabaloo because 
of our new construction program is unwarranted, for it is a 
most conservative building program extending over an eight- 
year period and will result in the output of approximately eight 
or nine ships a year for service in the foreign trade of the 
United States. This building program is far from adequate 
to meet even the normal requirements of replacements, dis- 
counting entirely the obsolescent factor, which rates high in 
our merchant marine.” 

The commissioner asserted that if other countries had built 
as little and scrapped as much tonnage as the United States 
had since 1922, there would be but little idle tonnage, if any, 
existing now. 


LOAN FOR BALTIMORE LINE 


Loan agreements covering loans authorized in favor of the 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, to be used in recondi- 
tioning and converting into combination passenger and cargo 
ships five vessels purchased from the Shipping Board, have 
been signed by Chairman O’Connor. 

The loans, in amounts aggregating $6,540,000, will be used 
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for remodeling the vessels in order to increase their speed to 
16 knots. The total cost of the reconstruction work, which has 
been awarded to the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com. 
pany, of Kearney, N. J., will be approximately $9,000,000, ex. 
clusive of the price paid for the ships by the steamship com- 
pany, namely, $30,000 each. 

“The Baltimore Mail Steamship Company is a newly or. 
ganized concern made up of prominent American business and 
financial interests,” said the board. “Officials of the company 
and of the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company had 
already signed the agreements to which Chairman O’Connor 
affixed his signature. The work covered by the loans is under. 
stood to involve some interesting and unusual engineering 
problems in connection with the lengthening of the ships, the 
refinement of their lines, and the installation of more powerful 
engines in order to secure the desired speed. 

“The new line will operate from Baltimore and Hampton 
Roads to Bremen and Hamburg. This route has already been 
certified as an essential mail route by the Postmaster General.” 


PORT DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


Activities of the Shipping Board with respect to port de- 
velopments were reviewed by Chairman O’Connor in an address 
September 23 at Milwaukee, Wis., before the American Asso- 
ciation of Port Authorities. In addition to the preparation and 
issuance of reports on ports throughout the world, said he, the 
board and the War Department had cooperated with a great 
many communities in deciding on the proper location and design 
of terminal facilities in American ports. 

Chairman O’Connor said the board and War Department 
were preparing a series of individual studies of ports on the 
Great Lakes. Work is already under way on the ports of Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth-Superior. 
In the foreign field, efforts have .been centered chiefly on Liv- 
erpool, Manchester, Hamburg, Cuxhaven, some of the north 
European ports, the ports of Brazil, and those of the Argentine. 

“It is felt that the South American studies will be espe- 
cially welcomed by American shippers and shipping men inter- 
ested in that trade, owing not only to the recent growth of 
our commerce with South America, but to the lack of adequate 
information regarding its port dues and practices, cargo handling 
equipment, berthing and stowage facilities, and general harbor 
conditions,” said he. “For the present our South American 
studies are confined to the east coast of that continent. This 
series of foreign port surveys, taken in conjunction with our 
domestic ‘Port Series,’ will enable the Shipping Board eventu- 
ally to give to the American vessel owner and shipper a com- 
plete series of handbooks on the leading ports of the world.” 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads in the first eight months of 1930 placed 
64,418 new freight cars in service, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. In the same 
period last year, 51,680 new freight cars were placed in service. 

Of the new freight cars installed 33,135 were box cars, an 
increase of 8,409 compared with such installations in the first 
eight months of 1929. There were also 24,380 new coal cars 
placed in service in the eight months this year, compared with 
18,136 installed during the same period last year. In addition, 
the railroads in the eight months’ period this year installed 
3,225 flat cars, 2,650 refrigerator cars, 727 stock cars, and 301 
other miscellaneous cars. 

The railroads on September 1 this year had 12,166 new 
freight cars on order, compared with 31,898 cars on the same 
day last year and 9,257 on the same day two years ago. 

The railroads also placed in service in the first eight months 
this year 561 new locomotives, compared with 474 in the same 
period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on September 1 this year totaled 
235, compared with 395 on the same day last year. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


FAST TRIP BY MOTORSHIP 


Advice has been received at the New York office of the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha that its second new motorship, M. S. 
Tokai Maru, arrived at Los Angeles Harbor at 7 a. m., September 
17, thus bettering her schedule by one day and one-half to that 
port on her maiden voyage en route to New York. The new 
motorship, according to schedule, is due at New York October 
3, but in view of the fast transit time to Los Angeles, it is 
anticipated that she will now arrive there on the morning of 
October 1, her transit time from her last Japanese port, Yoko- 
hama, to New York being only twenty-six days, thus equaling 
the previous record voyage of the M. S. Kinai Maru. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 





MEETING OF BUS MEN 


Some 350 represenetatives of more than 100 bus lines that 
supply transportation over an estimated 728,000 miles of high- 
ways attended the fourth annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators, at Chicago, September 25 and 
26. Federal regulation, sale of interline tickets, and terminal 
problems, were among the matters discussed. 

The position of the association, which has consistently 
supported the Parker bus bill (H. R. 10288), was presented by 
A. M. Hill, president. “If busses are under the control of the 
Commission the companies may be able to secure highways of 
the first grade in cooperation with motorists,” he said. “Unified 
control would simplify our problems of operation and bring 
about a greater degree of safety by enforcing the same stringent 
safety precautions prescribed by established lines on those who 
attempt competition with poorer equipment and untrained men. 
It would also solve our problems of taxation.” One of the 
primary advantages to the established operator to be looked for 
from federal regulation, he said, was elimination of “fly-by-night” 
competition and the establishment of uniform practices. 

A set of twelve recommendations, prepared by a special 
committee appointed by the president, covered such matters 
as honoring of interline tickets, issuance of passes, reduced 
rates for clergy and other classes of travelers, and other traffic 
matters was presented. The coupon method of ticket sales 
for connecting line trips was recommended, with details for 
policing and handling charges. Granting of stop-over privileges 
at division and junction points was approved, and stabilization 
of rates, with no rebates, recommended. 

That the bus business was in a healthy condition and that 
the worst of the business depression was passed was the inter- 
pretation placed on figures presented by J. B. Walker, sales 
manager, Greyhound Management Company, Cleveland, on vol- 
ume of business so far this year, compared with that of last 
year. The figures showed that, following a steady decline in 
patronage of the lines covered the first six months this year, an 
upward trend began in July, with August as a record-breaking 
month for a large number of the operators. September figures 
were expected to show a similar experience, when all in. 


Speakers and their subjects included the following: Charles 
M. Hayes, president of the Chicago Motor Club, “Motor Bus 
Operation from the Private Car Owners’ Viewpoint”; Henry A. 
Hohman, publicity director, Pickwick Corporation, “Selling 
Transportation to the Public”; T. L. Tallientire, general counsel, 
Interstate Transit, Inc., “Effect of Federal Regulation on Opera- 
tion,” and “Motor Bus Taxation,” by R. 'W. Keenan, general 
counsel, Consolidated Coach Corporation. 


Winners in a national bus transportation maintenance com- 
petition sponsored by a magazine were announced as follows: 
Class A, for companies operating 3,500,000 or more bus miles 
annually, United Electric Railways, Providence, R. I.; Class B, 
companies operating 1,000,000 bus miles annually and less than 
3,500,000, Blue Ridge Transportation Company, Hagerstown, Md.; 
Class C, for companies operating less than 1,000,000 miles of bus 
transportation annually, Stonington Traction Company, New 
London, Conn. 


The following officers were elected: President, A. M. Hill, 
president, Blue and Gray Transit Company, Charleston, W. Va.; 
vice-president, R. T. Whiting, general manager, Washington 
Motor Coach Company, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; directors at large, 
A. T. Barrett, president, Dixie Motor Coach Corporation, Dallas, 
Tex.; A. C. Spurr, ‘West Penn Electric Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va.; O. S. Cesar, president, Greyhound Management Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; associate member directors, H. E. Listman, 
vice-president, General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich.; 
W. L. Stancliffe, vice-president, sales, The A. C. F. Motors Com- 
pany, New York; T. R. Dahl, vice-president, The White Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; directors by regional districts, C. M. 
Sears, jr., manager, Automotive Transportation Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; E. W. Wakelee, vice-president, law, Public Service 
Coordinated Transport, Newark, N. J.; T. L. Tallentire, vice- 
president and general counsel, Interstate Transit, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; J. L. Gilmer, president, Camel City Coach Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Guy A. Huguelet, vice-president, 
Consolidated Coach Corporation, Lexington, Ky.; W. G. Fitz- 
patrick, general counsel, Eastern Michigan Motorbuses, Detroit, 
Mich.; C. G. Moore, eastern representative, Pickwick Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; R. W. Budd, general manager, Northland Grey- 
hound Lines, Minneapolis, Minn.; Moss Patterson, president, 


Oklahoma Transportation Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; T. B. Wil- 
son, president, Pacific Greyhound Lines, San Francisco, Calif.; 
W. T. Crawford, president, Columbia Gorge Motor Coach System, 
Portland, Ore. 


TRUCKS PROFIT BY DECISION 


That motor truck operators will benefit greatly by the 
eastern class rate decision and the railroads suffer accordingly 
was the declaration of Frank Bilek, traffic manager, Chelsea 
Fiber Mills, in a recent address before the Brooklyn Traffic 
Club, on “The Effect of the Eastern Class Rate Decision on 
Motor Transportation.” 

“It will result, undoubtedly, in the diversion of further 
tonnage to motor transportation,” he said, “and, with this 
additional tonnage, it will enable the motor truck operators 
still further to widen their field of operations. It will enable 
them to compete with the railroads, not only for first, second 
and third class traffic, but will enable them to compete for rule 
26 and fourth class freight.” 

That will mean that the motor truck will be competing for 
almost half of the class tonnage now enjoyed by the rail car- 
riers, he said. The existing competitive situation is indicated, 
he said, by the fact that there are 390 individuals and com- 
panies operating trucks in common carrier service from New 
York to 1,035 cities and towns, their services extending as far 
north as Boston, Manchester and Nashua, as far west as Buffalo 
and Harrisburg, and as far south as Washington. 

The increased competition between railroads and motor 
trucks that will result from application of the new class rates, 
he explained, “of course applies only within the limits in which 
the motor can now operate economically. This limit now ranges 
between 200 and 250 miles, and is constantly increasing. When 
you consider that the average freight haul in Trunk Line and 
C. F. A. territories is but 163 miles and in New England only 113 
miles, you can appreciate the significance of the increase in 
the motor trucks’ radius of operation. 

“You may rest assured that the next ten years will, see 
further advancement in the development of the motor truck 
as a transportation agency.” : 


LOW FARES TO MEET THE BUS 


The increasing attention given by railroad passenger de- 
partments to bus competition receives further emphasis by 
the announcement, this week, by the Santa Fe that low one- 
way coach fares, which have been in effect from Chicago to 
California points, as well as from intermediate points to the 
California destinations, since July 1, will have further trial 
for the thirty days of November. The low basis of the rates 
is illustrated by a rate of $47.50 from Chicago to all California 
points, as against the regular one-way fare of $79.50. Similar 
reductions are applicable from such intermediate points as 
Denver, from where the rate is $30; Dallas, from where the 
rate is $38, and other points. The rates were originally pub- 
lished this summer, to expire at the end of August, but an 
extension covering September was made. Now, according to 
the announcement, the same rates will be available to the travel- 
ing public for the month of November, the regular rates only 
being available in October. 

The possibility of low coach rates being put in permanently 
is suggested in a statement by W. J. Black, passenger traffic 
manager of the Santa Fe. “The low coach fares have been 
tried during the summer months and have proved so popular 
that extra cars have been added to all trains,” he said. “This 
has resulted in a determination to continue the rates beyond 
the time of their expiration. This means that the new basis 
of passenger fares may prevail throughout the year and possibly 
permanent reestablishment of second class passenger fares.” 

The reference to second class fares, it is explained, was 
to rates that applied from Missouri River points to California, 
up to the time the railroads were taken over by the govern- 
ment during the war. In times past, second class rates have 
been in effect in various parts of the country. The Missouri 
River-California second class rates were the last survival of this 
earlier practice. 

That there is nothing revolutionary in giving the low coach 
fares to California a further trial, it is pointed out, is indicated 
by the fact that that line and the Southern Pacific have both 
had rates in effect between certain California points on a basis 
below the regular charge of 3.6 cents a mile. Also, for ap- 
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proximately two years, the Santa Fe, Union Pacific and Rock 
Island have had a low rate in effect for the round trip between 
Topeka, Kan., and Kansas City. Finding that the bus was 
taking a large share of the business between those two points, 
after a hard concrete road was constructed, those roads put 
in a round-trip rate on a level with the rates charged by the 
busses, the ticket being returnable over any of the three lines 
operating between the two points. The result has been that 
the railroads have been able to hold the major part of the 
business and have even shown an increase in the number of 
passengers carried, according to Santa Fe officials. 

The Santa Fe has a rate of $2.75 in effect for the 126 miles 
between Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif. Rates under the 
established level are maintained by the Southern Pacific be- 
tween Los Angeles, on the one hand, and San Francisco and 
Portland, on the other. The rate between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco is $13, for a distance of 471 miles. 

To give point to a declaration that the railroad passenger 
departments generally are on the alert and are not idle in the 
face of the enormous declines that have occurred in passenger 
revenues in the last ten years, one of their representatives 
called attention to the fact that; within the last ninety days 
the Central Passenger Association had made a thorough in- 
vestigation of all phases of the bus competition question. As 
only one element in that investigation, it was said, the asso- 
ciation had 400 men riding busses for two days. Those men 
were checking the number of passengers carried, the character 
of the service, whether the patronage was principally between 
large terminal centers or was of an intermediate nature, and 
other matters. On the. basis of that study, it is said, the con- 
census is that, at this time, at least, a general reduction in the 
level of passenger rates would not be desirable. At least, that 
is true so far as the territory covered by the association is 
concerned, according to those consulted. There is a_ large 
amount of coach travel in the east, it pointed out, and any 
attempt to obtain business between any two points through 
publication of rates under the established basis would have 
results going far beyond the single act. 

On the other hand, only last week the Baltimore & Ohio 
announced that, effective October 15, rates on a level of about 
55 per cent of the established basis were to be placed in effect 
on two “motor trains” operating over its lines between Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., and Decatur, Ill. Recently the Chicago & Alton 
announced its intention of reducing rates between Chicago 
and St. Louis on designated trains. And there have been other 
developments of the same nature. : 

While the report of the Central Passenger Association is 
not available, it has been reliably stated that there are some 
surprising things in it. One of those is that it is shown that 
busses carry more passengers daily between Chicago and St. 
Louis than go by rail. 

Another aspect of the fight the rail passenger departments 

are making is that of so-called “excursion” rates. Last year, 
no less than 3,500 such rates were published by the carriers 
in the territory covered by the Central Passenger Association. 
Roughly, that is the territory north of the Ohio River, west of 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, including the lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan and that part of Illinois east of a line from Chicago to 
St. Louis. More excursion rates are being published than ever 
before, and not infrequently they are on a lower basis, it is 
said The minimum charge on excursions over 300 miles is 
given as about 81% mills a mile, as against the 3.6 cents a mile 
normally charged. That grades up to about 1.2 cents a mile 
for excursions of 50 miles or more. Every opportunity is being 
taken to increase passenger revenues in this way. In addition 
to the effort to compete with the bus involved in the wholesale 
publication of “excursion” rates, there is the further object 
of stimulating rail travel, independent of consideration given 
to competing systems. 
; “The railroads are going after the business. Until recently 
the bus has had an easy time of it. Heretofore the railroads 
have been conservative, in that they were disinclined to break 
down uniform and established practices. But they are going to 
find now that they are up against something,” said one railroad 
spokesman. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Fewer accidents occurred at highway grade crossings in the 
first six months of 1930 than in any corresponding period since 
1925. This was also true as to fatalities and persons injured. 
This is shown by reports for that period received from the rail- 
— by the safety section of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 

“The reduction compared with 1925 took place in face of 
the fact there has been an increase in that period of approx- 
imately 33 per cent in the number of automobiles in use,” says 
the association. 

“Accidents at highway grade crossing totaled 2,335 for the first 
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six months this year, the smallest for any corresponding period 
since 1925, when there were 2,276. Fatalities resulting from 
such accidents totaled 962 in the first half of 1930, which also 
was the lowest number for any corresponding period since 
1925, when there were 941, while persons injured so far this 
year totaled 2,685, compared with 2,662 in 1925. 

“The number of accidents at highway grade crossings dur- 
ing the first six months in 1930 was a reduction of 337 com. 
pared with the same period last year, while there also was a 
reduction of 158 in the number of fatalities compared with the 
first six months of 1929. The number of persons injured in the 
first six months of this year was a reduction of 346 compared 
with the same period last year. 

Everything is being done by the railroads to bring about the 
highest degree of safety possible at highway grade crossings, 
$28,445,680 having been spent in 1929 by the rail carriers alone 
to protect human life at such crossings. Of that amount, $25, 
113,338 were spent for the separation of grades, while $589,941 
was spent for the abandonment or removal of highway grade 
crossings. In addition, the railroads during the past year 
spent $2,742,401 for the purchase and installation of mechanical 
and other devices designed to warn motorists of approaching 
trains and for gates, signs and other things intended to bring 
about increased safety at highway grade crossings. 

“The railroads have also for some years been conducting 
an intensive campaign in an effort to impress upon the public 
the necessity for the greatest care possible being exercised in 
passing over highway grade crossings.” 


OHIO VALLEY BOARD 


The twenty-sixth regular meeting of the Ohio Valley Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Severin Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., October 2. The situation created by the drought 
and the fact the mid-summer meeting of the board was omitted 
are expected to result in an unusually large attendance, ac- 
cording to J. A. Morris, district manager of the car service 
division, American Railway Association, Cincinnati. It is 
pointed out that approximately 80 per cent of the counties 
suffering from drought in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia are in the territory covered by the board, 
and that thousands of reduced rates to take care of emergency 
shipments due to that condition have been issued. 

W. P. Basch, traffic manager, Link Belt Company, Indi- 
anapolis, and president of the Indianapolis Traffic Club, is 
general chairman of the committee on arrangements for the 
meeting. 

The meeting will be presided over by Paul C. Hodges, vice- 
president, Marble Quarries Company, Columbus, O., general 
chairman of the board. Approximately twenty-five commodity 
committee chairmen will give reports on railroad transportation 
requirements and a business forecast covering the fourth quar- 
ter of 1930, as compared with the third quarter of 1930, and 
the corresponding period of 1929. 

Immediately following the commodity committee reports, 
Dr. Spurgeon Bell, director of business research, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
O., will give a detailed business survey covering the board ter- 
ritory for October, November and December. 

Representatives of the railroads serving the territory will 
report on operating conditions, condition and supply of equip- 
ment and any new construction work anticipated or recently 
authorized. 

W. J. McGarry, manager, open top section, car service divi- 
sion, American Railway Association, Washington, D. C., will 
be present and address the meeting on “Transportation Con- 
ditions Throughout the United States, and National Business 
Forecast.” 


N. E. ADVISORY BOARD 


Commodity committee reports at the fourteenth regular 
meeting of the New England Shippers’ Advisory Board at Mapel- 
wood, N. H., September 19, indicated that increases were ex- 
pected in the carload movements of ten of the commodities 
reported on, decreases in the movement of twenty-three, and 
that no change was anticipated as to ten. The weighted aver- 
age loading of the twenty-nine principal commodities, according 
to the reports, will show a decrease of 1.2 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same period a year ago. 

Considereable interest was evidenced in a discussion of 
the freight loss and damage situation, A. P. Lane, traffic man- 
ager, Great Northern Paper Company, presenting the shippers’ 
viewpoint, and that of the carriers being presented by F. E. 
Winburn, special representative of the freight claim division, 
American Railway Association. 

The relation of business changes in New England to those 
in other parts of the country were discussed by Charles E. 
Spencer, Jr., vice-president of the First National Bank of Bos- 
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ton. A detailed report on the drought situation was given by 
Eric Englund, bureau of economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and W. C. Kendall, manager of the railroad 
relations section, car service division, A. R. A., Washington, 
surveyed the general transportation situation. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports, showing 
the anticipated increase or decrease in loadings for the last 
quarter of the year as compared to loadings in the same period 
last year, follows: 


Increase Decrease 
Automobiles and accessories.............. lo 
Brass, bronze and copper..............e0- 25% 
Hoots, SHOES ANG IOATHET. 0.660026 cccccces No Change 
Building and monumental stone.......... 10% to 20% 
ee ee eee enero 30% 
3 re he eer rr ren ere 7% 
Se ES er re eer No Change 
Perce rr err errr ere 5% 
Clay, gravel, sand and stone.............. No Change 
i MEME, 0 ain 4:65.40 Seen bessensewana 10% 
CIEE 864.6006 Ja dvossonieeeeenes 4% 
eT er ERE ee 10% 
Cotton and cotton products............... No Change 
No Change 


NS eee er eer ee 
Electrical machinery and appliances..... 
Explosives 
Fertilizer 


10% to 20% 
10% to 15% 
No Change 





Furniture . 15% 
CIN, 655-3406.640 000s sAceuenesatendesue cae Slight 

0 IE OO OEE TC COTE TTT lo 

Hardware and small tools................. 10% 

Do onios kh 60 6941010: 55:30646544.9045 49209058 No Change _ 
I cris 56s 01a AeA ew wawcw sees 10% to 15% 
i Mk “counetsceruteedeseesesneewcceswawn No Change 

RMI, cat ens oie oie ie aia ns Glow ae olen Rea 10% 
EE FS Er 10% 


10% to 15% 


Lumber and forest products............. 
30% to 35% 


NE EE ee ee 


Miscellaneous manufactures ............. 10% 
PERE TP OININD ooo ciccccccceccccccces 20% 
Packing MOUNS PTOGUCES 20... ccscsccccece 5% 
er rrr ry ee eee , 4% 
POUFOISUEA DEOGMC: c éccceosicc cecccsecess 15% to20% 

OEE ETT Pee TEE TC Ee het re 7%% 
Punips, tS ONE VSUSrs ...cccccccvsces 7% 
ROOMNES WARCETIAIS ...cccccccscccvcccceses No Change 

I DD a 60:0 05-6. 55.040:056 04 4) 40s 04ds No Change 

SEE G52 4 Salink aren caw eGaaleainies meee es 15% to 20% 
BE sc6u vet ee dase ded seh bebe cheba cehwwes 10% to 15% 
Valves, valve fittings and plumbers’ sup- 

SNE si igciais cae oe pa eae mee eee bia te see ee 15% 
ek. ee re rr rrr 25% 
EE MIE 9..5:6,5.0:5-08.0 50 4000dasscteubon ee 10% 
ee PO Tee ee Te eC eT e Slight 


Weighted average of 29 commodities shown in National Forecast 1.2% 


*Covers loading at Rockland, Me., shipments to New England from 
Hudson Upper, N. Y., and import. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


Commodity carloadings, in the territory covered, in October, 
November and December will average approximately 4.1 per 
cent more than actual shipments in the corresponding period 
of last year, according to estimates submitted at the twenty- 
fourth regular meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, at Schenectady, N. Y., September 25. Based on reports 
submitted by the various commodity committees, it will require 
953,945 freight cars to move shipments in the next three months, 
as compared with 916,318 cars actually handled in the same 
period last year. 

While some lines of business will show an increase over 
activity in 1929, the majority will disclose a decrease, with only 
a few reporting no change whatever, according to the estimates, 
the net increase being due principally to anticipated increase 
in the movement of anthracite coal. 

Expected improvements over last year were reported by 
such lines as coal (anthracite), 9.5 per cent; coke, 5.1 per cent; 
crushed stone, 5 per cent; confectionery, 5 per cent; electrical 
machinery and appliances, 12 per cent; fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, 12 to 15 per cent; flour, 9.8 per cent; hay, 5.7 per cent; 
lime, 2.1 per cent; petroleum, 6 per cent; sugar, 13.5 per cent; 
sand and gravel, 1 per cent; textiles, ranging from an 8 per cent 
decrease to a 5 per cent increase. 

To offset these increases, however, the reports indicated 
there will be a falling off in shipments of auto parts and acces- 
sories of 5 per cent; castings, machinery and boilers, 15 per 
cent; brass, copper and bronze, 19 per cent; brick, 15 per cent; 
clay and clay products, 10.8 per cent; chemicals, 2.2 per cent; 
canned foods and preserves, 10 per cent; cement, 10 per cent; 
dairy and dairy products, 5 per cent; fertilizers, 3.1 per cent; 
glass containers, 5 per cent; grain, 2.4 per cent; gypsum, 20.1 
per cent; L. C. L. (Philadelphia), 10 per cent; L. C. L. (New 
York), ranging from no change to 10 per cent less; ore, 11.1 
per cent; roofing material, 19.7 per cent; limestone, 2.8 per 
cent; paints, 22 per cent; paper and pulp, 1 per cent; slate, 15 
per cent, and salt, 13 per cent. So far as iron and steel and 





lumber are concerned the reports anticipated no change over 
same period last year. 

The territory of the board embraces New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, the eastern part of Pennsylvania and the 
eastern shore of Virginia. 


Some five hundred representatives 
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of the basic industries of the territory, as well as leading rail- 
road executives, attended the meeting. Since its organization 
six years ago not a single difficulty coming before the board 
has had to be carried to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or any other public regulatory body for solution, it is stated. 

The board was addressed by B. L. DeLack, works manager, 
General Electric Company, who lauded its activities. H. E. 
Stringer, vice-president, Hydraulic Press Brick Company, of 
Washington, D. C., general chairman of the board, presided, 
while others participating included C. L. Hilleary, general 
traffic manager, Woolworth Company, New York; F. E. Paulson, 
vice-president, Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, 
Pa., alternate general chairman, and P. W. Moore, Queens Boro 
Chamber of Commerce, general secretary. J. W. Roberts, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Pennsylvania, reported for the 
railroad contact committee, representing all the trunk line 
and other carriers serving the territory, while M. J. Gormley 
anad W. C. Kendall, of the car service division, American Rail- 
way Association, Washington, D. C., and A. P. Stevens, district 
manager, New York, also submitted reports. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Approximately five hundred industrial and railroad repre- 
sentatives attended the twenty-fifth regular meeting of the 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board at the Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth, September 25. Walter B. Scott, president of the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the delegates and a 
responSe was made by Chairman Frank A. Leflingwell, secretary 
of the Texas Industrial Traffic League. 

A forecast of business for the fourth quarter of the year was 
made by the twenty-nine chairmen of the various commodity 
committees, which in the aggregate represented an estimated 
decrease of 7.7 per cent in carloadings, as compared with the 
same quarter of 1929. The grain products committee estimated 
an increase of 5 per cent. Decreases were expected in loadings 
of coal, coke and lignite, 7 per cent; cotton, 20 per cent; cotton- 
seed and products, 25 per cent; cotton mills products, 30 per 
cent; creosoted products, 10 per cent; wholesale drugs, 10 per 
cent; farm implements and cotton gin machinery, 40 per cent; 
glass and glass products, 10 per cent; wholesale groceries, 5 per 
cent; gypsum products, 40 per cent; hardware, 5 per cent; lum- 
ber and forest products, 12 per cent; retail lumber, 10 per cent; 
petroleum and petroleum products, 2% per cent; sand, gravel 
and stone, 10 per cent, and sugar, molasses and cane, 5 per cent. 
Committees anticipating their business would be about the same 
as last year were cement, clay and clay products, fertilizer, 
grain and hay, iron and steel, livestock, paper and paper 
products, perishable products, rice and rice products, salt and 
salt products and sulphur. 

Doctor A. B. Cox, chairman of the agricultural marketing 
committee, presented a paper on the marketing of cotton. The 
railroads serving southwestern territory reported on equip- 
ment, service and improvements. L. M. Betts, manager, car 
service division, American Railway Association, Washington, 
D. C.; reported on transportation conditions throughout the 
United States and R. W. Edwards, district manager at Dallas, 
on general conditions in the southwest. 


FASTER FREIGHT SCHEDULES 


New Freight schedules from Florida to Washington and 
Cincinnati that will cut a day from the time required for the 
delivery of fruits and vegetables in the markets of the east and 
west are announced by the Southern Railway, effective with 
trains leaving Jacksonville September 30 and to be operated 
daily. 

Under the new schedules, perishable freight loaded at down- 
state Florida points one day will leave Jacksonville the next 
day at 2 p. m. for the east and 2:30 p. m. for the west, making 
the markets in Washington and Cincinnati the second morning 
out of Jacksonville, in Baltimore and Philadelphia the second 
afternoon, in New York the second evening, and in Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo the third morning. Similar schedules 
will be worked out for Detroit, Cleveland, and other points. 


NEW BRIDGE AT OIL CITY 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s new double-track bridge across 
the Allegheny River at Oil City, Pa., on the main line between 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo, will be completed and put in service 
in the near future, at a cost of over $1,500,000, it is announced. 
The old single-track bridge, including stone piers and abut- 
ments, will be removed. The new bridge facilities will permit 
direct train movement into and out of Oil City, whereas it is 
now necessary to back some trains into the station. A cut in 
passenger train running time will result, according to the an- 
nouncement. In connection with operating rearrangements, all 
locomotives will be serviced at South Oil City, where the engine- 
house is being enlarged and a huge, new 110-foot turntable is 


installed. 
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FLYING SALESMEN 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
and the aeronautic industry are watching with interest the re- 
ported plans of a Chicago firm to train its salesmen to become 
pilots and to equip them with airplanes in order to expedite 
the canvassing of territories and cover wider areas, according 
to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 

“Press reports from Chicago announce that a firm engaged 
in the manufacture of washing and ironing machines has taken 
steps to train its salesmen to become pilots, after which they 
will be furnished with planes,’ Mr. Young said. “According to 
the reports, at least 30 district managers are involved in the 
plan. 

“The action of this particular firm indicates the possibil- 
ities of a substantial market for privately-owned aircraft for 
business purposes. Although several firms whose activities 
relate directly or indirectly to aeronautics are employing air- 
craft to assist in the conduct of their business, industrial organ- 
izations employing salesmen with large territories to cover, and 
whose products are not aeronautical in character, have yet to 
avail themselves of the advantages of air transportation—speed 
and directness of route. 

“The plan of utilizing aircraft for salesmanship work, such 
as the Chicago firm is reported to be deeply interested in, is 
not new. A number of companies have employed aircraft for 
this phase of business, but the projected activity of the Chicago 
firm represents, perhaps, the first test on a widespread scale. 

“In the past few years civil aeronautics has made tre- 
mendous strides. Today, aircraft modern in design and con- 
struction, with modern power plants, instruments and other 
essential equipment, are available at a substantially lower price 
than a year or two ago. The number of municipal and com- 
mercial airports in operation throughout the United States 
where service for aircraft may be obtained, now is 1,085. In 
addition to these, there are available for emergency use, 318 
Department of Commerce Intermediate Landing Fields. There 
are also 283 marked auxiliary fields, privately and municipally 
owned, which, however, do not possess facilities for servicing 
aircraft.” 


AIR MAIL CONTRACT 


The Postmaster-General has awarded to the Pan-American 
Airways, Inc., of New York, an air mail contract, at the rate 
of $2 a mile, for carrying the mails by air from Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana, to Santos, Brazil. The distance each way is ap- 
proximately 3,275 miles. 

This route, when put into operation, will tap the eastern 
coast of South America, and will mean that South America will 
be practically surrounded by air mail routes. The new route 
will provide air mail facilities, in addition to Paramaribo and 
Santos, for the cities of Cayenne, French Guiana; Para, state 
of Para; Maranhao, state of Maranhao; Fortaleza, state of 
Ceara; Natal, state of Rio Grande do Norte; Pernambuco, state 
of Pernambuco; Bahai, state of Bahai; Victoria, state of 
Espirito Santo, and Rio de Janeiro, all cities along the eastern 
coast of South America. 

The frequency of the service each way will be once a week, 
but the Postmaster-General reserves the right to increase this 
to twice a week. The flights will leave Paramaribo and arrive 
at that place in close connection with flights on the existing 
U. 8. air mail route between Miami and Paramaribo. 


AIR SERVICE DISCONTINUED 


Airplane passenger service between Cleveland and Chicago, 
operated by the Universal division of American Airways, Inc., 
will be discontinued September 30, according to an announce- 
ment by F. G. Coburn, president of the Airways company. New 
York Central trains will continue to connect with the Chicago- 
Kansas City leg of this run and no changes in any of the other 
services are contemplated, it is stated. The statement also in- 
cluded the comment that the step is said to presage a nationwide 
revision of passenger operations on the country’s air routes, leav- 
ing the carriage of passengers in the hands of companies that 
handle the mail. It is believed that the government favors this ac- 
tion, the announcement says, since the recent passage of the Mc- 
Nary-Watres air mail bill, under the terms of which the post- 
master general is encouraging air mail contractors to transport 
passengers, in the hope the combination services will cut down 
the substantial losses that most of the strictly passenger lines 
have been incurring. 


TRAVEL BY AIR 


Passengers carried on T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines this year 
totaled 25,213, with the addition of the August total of 5,169, 
T. B. Clement, general traffic manager of the air line, announces. 
That is an increase of 120 passengers over the July total of 
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5,049. Passengers carried on the transcontinental divisions 
alone totaled 2,571, nearly 2,000 more than the number carrieq 
on the same divisions in August, 1929. 

Almost 75 per cent of the passengers carried on the trans. 
continental divisions were inter-city possengers using the air 
line on routine business travel, it is stated The remaining 2 
per cent were coast-to-coast passengers using the 48-hour sery. 
ice in connection with the Pennsylvania and Santa Fe railroads, 
The number of women passengers on the air line shows a steady 
increase, according to the monthly report. On several flights 
within the month- the number of women exceeded the number 
of men on the plane and on several other flights the number 
of men and women were equal. 

Planes of the T. A. T.-Maddux Lines flew 208,254 air miles in 
August without any mechanical interruptions to schedules. 


FASTER AIR TRAVEL 


Recent tests of the latest model Ford passenger plane, made 
in regular operation over the T. A. T-Maddux Air Lines, re. 
sulted in the saving of an hour and twenty-seven minutes in 
the scheduled time over the eastern division of the line between 
Columbus and Waynoka, Okla., J. L. Maddux, president, says. 
The new model, which is capable of a top speed of 150 miles 
an hour, added an average of 15.06 miles an hour to the regular 
schedules, he said, and made possible the saving of 104 gallons 
of gasoline in the 925-mile flight. The test run was made with 
a full load of thirteen passengers, the new model flying along- 
side the scheduled plane, in order that atmospheric conditions 
would be identical throughout the test. 

“The new high-speed equipment can be installed on our 
regular planes with little difficulty,” Mr. Maddux said, ‘‘and over 
the entire system a saving of seven or more hours a day would 
be possible. Many passengers on the air lines have already 
urged that the plane schedules be speeded up to permit still 
greater time saving to travelers. We believe the test proves 
we are one step nearer to the time when air lines will be run 
on schedules of 200 or more miles an hour.” 


FASTER TIME ON S. A. L. 


The Seaboard Air Line announces changes in schedules 
September 28, at which time it will establish a new fast train 
with coaches, parlor and dining car service between Norfolk- 
Portsmouth and Norlina, N. C., connecting with the “Southern 
States Special,” fast New York-Washington-Florida-Atlanta and 
Birmingham train. Nearly four hours will be cut from the 
present schedule between Portsmouth, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
the southwest and Florida. The new train will leave Portsmouth 
at 4 p. m., arriving at Norlina at 7:20 p. m., connecting with 
the “Southern States Special,” which leaves Norlina at 7:42 
p. m. 

In the opposite direction the new train will leave Norlina 
at 9:10 a. m., after arrival of the “Southern States Special” 
at 9 a. m., and it will arrive at Portsmouth at 12:40 p. m. 

With this change, effective September 28, the crack “New 
York-Florida Limited” will be made an hour faster from Florida 
to New York, arriving at the latter at 9:20 a. m., instead of 
10:15 a. m., as at present. 


NORTH SHORE. CUTS TIME 


Travel time between the Chicago Loop and downtown Mil- 
waukee will be cut 15 minutes by the North Shore Line under 
a new operating schedule which goes into effect with the end 
of “daylight saving’ September 28, it is announced by R. S. 
Amis, general passenger agent. Corresponding reductions in 
running time between these cities and Waukegan, Kenosha and 
Racine will also be made. This service will be afforded by four 
all-steel limiteds operating daily over the Skokie Valley Route 
and covering the distance between the central business dis- 
tricts of Milwaukee and Chicago in one hour and 50 minutes. 

New and faster service on the “Shore Line Route” also will 
be inaugurated for the benefit of commuters, 10 minutes being 
cut from the running time between the Chicago Loop and High- 
wood. Other operating changes under the new schedule in- 
clude rearrangement of express service between Chicago and 
Mundelein in the evening for the convenience of commuters. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL SPEEDS UP 


A new night passenger service, which will reduce the run- 
ning time between Chicago, Detroit, Toronto and Montreal by 
one hour, is announced by the Canadian National, to take effect 
on September 28. The speeding up will take place between 
Montreal and Toronto. Trains will leave these cities in a west- 
erly and easterly direction, respectively, at 11:59 p. m., instead 
of 11 p. m., as at present, and will reach Toronto and Montreal 
at 7:30 the following morning. The new schedule will: benefit 
theater and hockey fans and will also permit business men to 
spend a full day in Montreal or Toronto, it is stated. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a — of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Weighing Rules—Ascertaining Correct Light or Tare Weight 
Before Loading Car 


Ohio.—Question: We wish to thank you for the information 
submitted in The Traffic World, August 16 issue, regarding 
weighing of cars. However, you have not given us any infor- 
mation in connection with weighing cars light before placement, 
to ascertain freight charges. 

We had several cars weighed light before placement, also 
heavy after loading, and, in almost every instance, the light 
weight of cars was different than that marked on them. These 
weights varied from 100 pounds to 5,500 pounds. 

According to our records, we were refunded the $2.70 charge 
on cars that showed a difference in weight of from 1,500 pounds 
to 5,500 pounds, but on the lower differences we could not get 
refund. Please understand that in each instance the railroad 
used the actual scale weight, disregarding the tare weight, and 
we paid freight charges based on these weights. 

It is our opinion that, regardless of the difference in the 
marked weight and the actual weight at time of loading, if 
freight charges were based on actual scale weights, no charge 
should be made for weighing the cars light. 

Answer: The National Code of Weighing and Reweighing 
Rules is published, for example, in New York Central Joint 
Circular No. 140, I. C. C. 15787. Rule 13, paragraph 16 (e), of 
this tariff reads: ‘When the actual tare of a car has been 
ascertained immediately before loading, it shall be used in lieu 
of the marked tare.” 

The market tare itself must have been obtained by weighing 
the car light. Rule 13, paragraph 18 (c), provides that when 
request is made by consignor or consignee for the reweighing 
of any car, such reweighing shall be done, whenever practicable, 
the car to be weighed again, if necessary, subject to rule 22. 

Rule 22 (b) provides that when a car is weighed or re- 
weighed, either empty or loaded, at the request of either con- 
signor or consignee, charges will be assessed according to sub- 
paragraphs (e) et seq., but sub-paragraph (a) provides that, 
“when weights are obtained for the assessment of freight 
charges, no Charge will be made for the service.” 

We think a reasonable construction to be placed upon the 
foregoing rules indicates: 


(1) The right of a shipper to test the accuracy of the marked 
tare by having the carrier light-weight the car, for Rule 13, para- 
graph 16(g), states that the marked tare should be used to arrive at 
the net weight of the load except as provided in paragraph 16(e); 

(2) The shipper is entitled to have freight charges settled on 
the actual weight of the shipment arrived at by deduction of the 
actual. light weight of the car from gross weight of car and contents; 

(3) That if the light weight of the car proves the marked tare 
less than actual weight the shipper need not pay for the weighing 
of the car light, as this weight is obtained for the assessment of freight 
charges within the meaning of Rule 22(a). 


Tariff Interpretation and Transit Privileges—Substitution of 
Freight Bills After Reshipment Under Transit Rules for 
Bills Surrendered at Time of Reshipment 
Georgia.—Question: Please refer to supplement 7 to N. C. 

& St. L. Cotton Warehousing Tariff I. C. C. No. 2829-A, page 

2, rule 7, which governs the time limit of expense bills. 

We shall appreciate very much if you will give us your 
ruling on the following matter: 


Under the above mentioned tariff, can expense bills be substiuted 
against a reshipment of compressed cotton, which cotton was ac- 
corded transit under the above tariff, when such expense bills are 
dated December 1, 1928; reshipment made on February 14, 1929; and 
request for substitution made on March 15, 1930? 


It is our contention that such expense bills are subject to 
the substitution as outlined, in view of the fact that rule 7 
states that expense bills dated more than twelve months prior 
to the date cotton is reshipped will not be accepted. In this 
instance you will note ‘that the expense bills offered for sub- 
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stitution were only two and one-half months old at the time 
the cotton was offered for reshipment. 

Answer: Rule 7 of the tariff mentioned merely provides 
a time limit (twelve months) within which reshipment must 
be made and expense bills surrendered. In other words, the 
entire transit operation must be performed within twelve months 
from the date of the freight bill. This tariff requires that in- 
bound freight bills representative of the outbound cotton shall 
be surrendered for cancellation at the time the cotton is re 
shipped from transit point. See rule 5. It naturally follows 
that if such expense bills are not surrendered at the time the 
cotton is reforwarded such cotton will not enjoy the benefits 
of transit. In Kansas City Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F.,, 
69 I. C. C. 185, it is shown that the surrender of freight bills at 
the time required by the transit tariff is not only a claim for 
a credit, but is a necessary part of the transit operation and 
a condition precedent to the use of the through rate. 

The only kind of substitution permitted by this tariff, in 
our opinion, is that it is permissible to use the freight bill cov- 
ering one lot of cotton to cover a different lot outbound. In 
this way one bale of cotton is substituted for another when 
applying the freight bill, or, putting it another way, when a 
certain bale of cotton is forwarded from transit house instead 
of being covered by the actual freight bill under which it 
reached transit point, it can be forwarded under a different one. 
Thus is brought about a substitution of freight bills. This sort 
of substitution, however, occurs simply as a part of the transit 
operation and at the time of reshipment, and within the time 
limit of rule 7. That the sort of substitution requested is not 
permissible, note rule 8 (d) of the tariff reads: “The substi- 
tution of other freight bills for those previously used and can- 
celed in connection with cotton handled under these warehous- 
ing arrangements is not permitted,” except for the correction 
of certain errors. 

Some freight bill had to be surrendered on February 14, 
1929, if the through rate was to be protected, and it had to be 
canceled on that date. It cannot be undone and another placed 
in its stead after the transit operation has been completed. 


Diversion and Reconsignment—Holding Cars for Orders and 
Subsequently Forwarding—Both Reconsigning Charge and 
Stop-off Charge Assessed 


IIlinois.—Question: We ship a car from a point to “C,” 
requesting carriers to stop in transit for further orders. 

The shipment is stopped and held at “B” point, and the 
shippers are notified in the usual manner. Subsequently the 
car is ordered reforwarded to original billed destination, via 
the original routing, which is done with a $6.30 stop-off charge, 
plus $2.70 reconsigning, and two or three days’ demurrage. 

It is the carrier’s contentions under the Stopping in Transit 
Rule, paragraphs (a) and (b), when a car is ordered stopped 
in transit that stop-off point is considered as the billed destina- 
tion, and a stop-off charge is in order, in addition to the re- 
consigning charge. Shippers contend, under the same rule, 
paragraph (c), that there was no reconsignment or diversion 
in so far as the car was reforwarded to its original billed des- 
tination over the same route, therefore, a reconsigning charge 
is out of order. 

The rule is clear, but carrier’s interpretation of it makes 
its full meaning overlap itself into other rules of the tariff. In 
other words, the stopping in transit rule is specific and does 
not mean to confine the definition to the words diversion or re- 
consignment, nor does it mean to overlap into the other rules 
of the tariff covering charges for a reconsignment or diversion 
outside the switching limits, or covering charges for recon- 
signment or diversion within the switching limits, except, as 
provided in the paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) to the stopping in 
transit rule, when there is an actual change in the original 
billed destination or routing which, of course, then makes it 
subject to the other rules covering charges for a reconsignment 
or diversion. 

Answer: We believe you will find the $6.30 charge is a 
reconsigning and not a so-called stop-off charge. Using C. R. I. 
& P. Ry. Diversion and Reconsignment Tariff No. 32017-E, 
I. C. C. C-11944, as representative of the uniform rules, note 
that rule 8 (the stopping-in-transit rule) provides in paragraph 
(a): 


If a car is stopped for orders for the purpose of delivery or recon- 
signment or diversion or reforwarding prior to the arrival at original 
billed destination . . . on request of consignor, consignee or owner, 
a charge of $2.70 per car will be made for such service and the point 
where the car is stopped will be considered the destination of the 
freight. If the car is subsequently forwarded from point at which 
held, the provisions of Rule 10 will also be applied. ‘ 


Clearly, the foregoing charge of $2.70 is for the service of 
locating and stopping the car and placing it on a hold track 
at this tariff-made “destination.” By the shipper’s act of stop- 


ping car, and operation of the foregoing rule, the stop-off point 
becomes the first destination of the shipment for the purpose 
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of applying these rules. A diversion has been accomplished, 
changing destination from that originally billed, to the stop-off 
point. The diversion is not a change from one actual destina- 
tion to another, because the car did not reach the first, but 
really is only a change in billing and a substitution of “billed” 
destinations. Now, if after car has been stopped at this*sub- 
stituted destination, the shipper reforwards car even to the 
destination first named in the billing, a second diversion has 
been accomplished, and for the rule governing the charge for 
this second diversion we are directed by rule 8 (a) to rule 10. 
This rule provides: 


If a car is diverted or reconsigned on orders placed with local 
freight agent, or other designated officers, after arrival of car at 
“billed” destination, but before placement for unloading, the through 
rate will be applied and a charge of $6.30 per car will be made for 
such service. 


This situation while indeed very similar to that involved in 
McSwain Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R., 142 I. C. C. 605, 
should not be confused with that case. The handling of the 
car was identical in that case with the instant situation, but 
rule 10 of the tariff involved there read: 


If a car is diverted, reconsigned or reforwarded on orders placed 
with local freight agent . . . after arrival of car at original destina- 
tion, but before placement for unloading ...a charge of $5.85 (in that 
territory it is $5.85 instead of $6.30) per car ... will be made for 
such service. 


In the McSwain case the car was not diverted after arrival 
at original destination because it never reached that point. In 
the case before us, however, rule 8 (a) makes the car subject 
to rule 10 and the $6.30 charge if it is simply reconsigned or 
reforwarded “after atrival at billed destination.” Rule 8 (a) 
in this case constitutes the stop-off point the “billed” destina- 
tion, whereas rule 8 (a) in the McSwain case applied the extra 
charge only when reforwarding after arrival at original des- 
tination. We believe that both charges are properly applicable 
in the instant case, unless rule 8 (a) of the reconsigning tariff 
covering the shipment reads as it did in the McSwain case, in 
which event the McSwain case would be in point and the $6.30 
charge would be inapplicable. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Combination Class Rates 
from Points in Central Freight Territory to Points in Kan- 
sas and Missouri—Joint Through Class Rates Prescribed in 
Southwestern Cases—Also Proportional Rates from Missis- 
sippi River Crossings—Suspended 


Kentucky.—Question: Various carload shipments were made 
from our factory at Louisville to points on the Missouri Pacific 
and Rock Island Lines in Kansas specifically routed Southern 
Railroad via East St. Louis, care of Missouri Pacific or Southern 
Railroad via East St. Louis, care of Rock Island. Account 
through rates in Johanson’s Tariff No. 151, I. C. C. 2008, being 
under suspension in I. and S. Docket 3130, combination rates had 
to be applied on these shipments and rates assessed by carriers 
were made combination over St. Louis as carried in Jones’ 201-S, 
I. C. C. 2193, to the basing point and in Boyd’s 18-M, I. C. C. 
A-1865 beyond. 


Overcharge claims have been filed on all of the shipments 
in question based on a lower combination over Granite City, 
Ill. The factors of the combination claimed are carried in 
Jones’ 201-S, I. C. C. 2193, and in Johanson’s No. 151, I. C. C. 
2008, East St. Louis and St. Louis rates are authorized to and 
from Granite City. 

The Southern Railroad does not have direct physical con- 
nections with either the Missouri Pacific ov Rock Island Lines, 
but have an operating arrangement with the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis for the handling of traffic between its 
line and the west side line. Granite City is not located on the 
tracks of either the Southern Railroad or the other lines named, 
but is on the line of the Terminal Railroad Association and it 
is our opinion that under the above circumstances the combina- 
tion rates can and should be protected under the terms of 
rule 55 of tariff circular 20. 

The carriers’ main reason for declining to protect the com- 
bination claimed is on the grounds that the rates in Johanson’s 
tariff No. 151 from Mississippi River crossings are suspended 
on traffic from points east of Illinois and Indiana state line 
and since Granite City is located within the switching limits 
of East St. Louis, they insist the rates from Granite City are 
also under suspension. We contend they are in error, for the 
following reasons: 

First—Granite City is not a Mississippi River crossing and 
is a separate and distinct basing point, regardless of whether 
or not it is located within the switching district of a river 
crossing. 

Second—The notice of suspension can only be construed to 
indicate that rates from Mississippi River crossings proper are 
suspended. To extend the suspension to include Granite City 
or similar points it would be necessary for the suspension notice 
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to read “from Mississippi River crossings and points basing 
thereon” or “and points taking same basis.” 

We will appreciate it if you will give us your opinion on 
the above outlined case, citing any decisions you may have on 
similar cases. 

Answer: The Commission’s suspension order in I. and §. 
Docket No. 3130 and which is reproduced in supplements to 
Agent Johanson’s Tariff 151, I. C. C. 2008, contained the following 
provisions: 


The tariffs and supplements above designated are suspended in 
so far as they apply on traffic between points in Kansas and Mis- 
souri on the one hand and points east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line . . . on the other. 

The tariffs and supplements thereto above designated are sus- 
pending in so far as they apply between Chicago, Ill., Chicago Junc- 
tions, Milwaukee, Wis., and Mississippi River crossings on the one 
hand and points in Kansas and Missouri on the other hand, on traffic 
to or from points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line. 


In our opinion, the language used in the first quoted para- 
graph is sufficient to suspend all class rates published in the 
tariff in question between any points whatsoever where it is 
sought to apply them to class traffic moving between points in 
Kansas and Missouri, on the one hand, and points east of the 
Illinois-Indiana state line, on the other hand. We do not see 
that the second quoted paragraph adds to or takes away any. 
thing stated in the first quoted paragraph. However, in In- 
formal Complaint No. 230271, the Commission ruled on May 1/7, 
1930, that class rates published in this tariff from Bricker, Iowa, 
to points in Kansas and Missouri were not suspended by the 
above order, on traffic from points east of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line. 

Bricker, Iowa, takes the same rates as Burlington, Iowa, 
both from points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, and from 
Bricker to points in Kansas and Missouri as published in S. W. L. 
Tariff No. 151. Aside from the question of Granite City’s being 
located in East St. Louis switching limits, Granite City bears 
the same relation to the Mississippi River crossings as does 
Bricker, Iowa. If the location within East St. Louis limits does 
not affect the situation it would seem to follow that if the class 
rates from Bricker, Iowa (a point taking Mississippi River cross- 
ings’ rates), were not suspended, they likewise were not sus- 
pended from Granite City, and the proper class rates to apply 
in making combination rates from Louisville to Kansas and 
Missouri would be those named in S. W. L. Tariff 151. 

Our view is that Granite City is not a Mississippi River 
crossing, even though it may be embraced in the East St. 
Louis terminal area. Granite City is certainly a station in and 
of itself and the rates published thereto are not made applicable 
by reason of switching absorptions in the same sense as a line- 
haul rate includes delivery to an industry on a connecting line 
by reason of local switching absorptions. Sheffield, Missouri, is 
also in the Kansas City switching area, but when a specific rate 
was published from Sheffield and a higher one from Kansas 
City generally, the Commission held the specific rate from 
Sheffield was applicable, in North American Oil & Refining Cor- 
poration vs. Director-General, 85 I. C. C. 697. If the Commis- 
sion’s informal decision above is proper, then we believe it 
would hold the same way with respect to Granite City. 


Classification Rules—Application of Ratings Under Rule 5 When 
Carrier Accepts Shipments Not Provided with Rating 


New York.—Question: We would be pleased to have your 
interpretation of rule 5, if the carriers are obligated to protect 
the commodity rate which is published in barrels, when same 
is shipped in tank cars. Also, would be pleased to have you 
furnish us with any decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission pertaining to cases of this kind. 

Answer: Rule 5, section 2, provides that when freight is 
offered for transportation which does not conform to the pack- 
ing requirements specified in connection with the individual 
ratings shown in the classification, or with rule 41, such freight 
will not be accepted for shipment. The ratings provided in 
rule 5 are to apply when the carrier’s agent has inadvertently 
accepted for transportation articles for which his tariffs provide 
no rate. Otherwise he would be in position of having rendered 
transportation service and without a lawful rate on which he 
could base freight charages. Wlifenbach Marble & Tile Co. vs. 
Northern Pacific, 140 I. C. C. 493. 

Section 3 (d) of rule 5 provides that when the article for 
which no rating is provided is shipped in tank cars, it will take 
the same rating as when packed in bulk in barrels. This means 
class ratings and not commodity rates. Where the applicable 
rate on the commodity between the points of origin and des- 
tination is a class rate when packed in barrels, then that class 
rate will apply to that commodity, if through error, the carrier’s 
agent accepts the shipment loaded into a tank car. The shipper 
cannot insist upon its being accepted in tank cars, however, 
until the classification rating is changed to provide that the 
article may be so shipped. 

If the applicable rate from origin to destination when prop- 
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erly packed is a commodity rate, then rule 5, section 3, para- 
graphs (e), (f), (g) and (h) provide that the shipment in tank 
cars Will be rated by first ascertaining what class rating the 
article is given in the classification; then ascertain the penalty 
class rating to be applied; take the difference and add it to the 
commodity rate applicable to the article properly packed, and 
ihis will give the rate to be applied on the article improperly 
packed. Thus, if the article properly packed, takes fifth class, 
and authorizes shipment in bulk in barrels, then we apply the 
in-barrels’ rate or fifth class. We are ordinarily expected to 
receive a penalty rating from rule 5, that is, one that is higher 
than that on the article properly shipped. However, if the 
lowest rating on the commodity is fifth class and its only form 
of shipment authorized is in barrels, then by compelling tank- 
car shipments to pay the in-barrels’ rating, no penalty follows. 
According to section 3 and the paragraphs mentioned, we are 
to take the difference between the penalty rating and the clas- 
sification rating and add it to the commodity rate applicable 
to the article properly packed. There being no penalty differ- 
ential in this case, we think it proper to apply the commodity 
rate in barrels to the article moving in tank cars. 

The Commission would likely hold any rating in tank cars 
higher than in barrels is unreasonable. If the carriers will not 
apply the commodity rate in barrels to the shipment in tank 
cars complaint should be filed with the Commission. Rule 5 
is no defense to lack of reasonable ratings and reasonable forms 
of shipment. See the Weifenbach Marble & Tile Co. case, supra, 
also Sherman Paper & Box Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co., 132 
I. C. C. 605; Link-Belt Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L., 64 I. C. C. 195; 
Agate Products Co. vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 674. 


Switching—Private or Industrial Sidings vs. Team Track 
Facilities 


California—Question: May we have your opinion concern- 
ing status of track, i. e., whether a public team track or an 
industrial track under the following circumstances: 

Consignee handles petroleum products received in tank 
cars. Across a wagon road from unloading site, storage tanks 
are located and intake pipes connected with the tanks run under 
the road and arise from the ground immediately adjacent to 
the track. These fixtures are of a permanent nature. The 
track is of railroad ownership and because of the fact that the 
wagon road parallels three or four car lengths, including the 
unloading site, the carrier insists that the status is that of 
a public team track on which deliveries may be made only in 
connection with a line haul. Our position is that the unload- 
ing site is an industrial track, hence open to foreign line traffic, 
the erection of intake pipes precluding public use of that portion 
of the track. 

If you have any citations covering this question, please 
quote them. 

Answer: We do not believe that the answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether this is a private or industrial siding will 
determine the right of the party served by the pipe connection 
to have foreign lines’ inbound cars switched to that point or 
outbound cars switched to foreign lines. Each case of this sort 
must be settled in the light of all the pertinent facts. The 
facts given indicate that that portion of the track served by 
this party and which cannot be used by other parties even 
though accessible by reason of the wagon road, is more in the 
nature of an industrial siding than of a public team track. 
There are no well-defined criteria by which it can always be 
determined whether a given track is a team track or industrial 
track. Even if there were, we do not think the designation of 
a particular track as an industry track will automatically oblige 
the carrier to open that track to connecting lines. 

In Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. St. L..S. F. Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C. 
644, it was shown that the track in question was abutted by 
industries, scarcely any space existing between their thresholds, 
on the one hand, and the track on the other. On the opposite 
side of the track was a wagon road and the public unloaded 
cars all along this track just opposite the industries. For sev- 
eral years the carrier had been treating these industries as 
being served by industry tracks and also performed switching 
between those industries and foreign lines. Owing to the con- 
gested condition of its team tracks, it decided to cease treating 
these companies as being entitled to switching to and from 
foreign lines.» The Commission said in finding these shippers 
not entitled to the switching service and that no unjust dis- 
crimination would exist: 

In a different degree and under different circumstances the same 
character of discrimination herein found to exist might be held unjust. 
The facts of record here, however, do not warrant such a conclusion 
in respect to the practice at Tulsa, where the location of the com- 
mercial industries, the physical layout of the terminal tracks, the 
area of the terminal service, the volume of traffic, and the reasonable 
requirements of the shippi public, are not at this time such as 


will justify compelling the defendant to open its team tracks to traffic 
brought to and taken from that point by other lines of railway. 


In Cancellation of So. Ga. Ry. Switching at Perry, Fla., 83 
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I. C. C. 23, the carrier had constructed a track leading to a 
point on its right-of-way at which a new industry had been 
constructed, the obvious purpose being to serve that industry 
with that track. For eighteen years it treated that track as an 
industry track, in so far as the complainant was concerned, 
although it used the same track for public delivery purposes. 
Because the industry ceased giving any of its line-haul com- 
petitive traffic to this carrier, it proposed to eliminate switching 
service to and from foreign lines, on interstate traffic, although 
continuing the service on intrastate traffic. The Commission 
said the respondent puts itself in the anomalous position of 
designating the siding a team track for interstate traffic and an 
industrial track for intrastate traffic. It further stated: 


The owners of an industry track usually bear a part of the cost 
of constructing the siding. Protestant (the industry) bore no part of 
the cost of constructing the siding, but it was originally constructed 
for the exclusive use of protestant and, as above stated, the south 
portion has been so used for approximately 18 years. 


It held the defendant had not justified the attempt to dis- 
continue the switching service. 

There is manifestly considerable difference between elimi- 
nating switching service to and from foreign lines in such cases 
when it has been the practice for a period of years and compell- 
ing a carrier to engage in the practice in a particular instance. 
The defense to a claim for such service is section 3 of the inter- 
state commerce act. It is well settled by common law that 
a carrier cannot be required to devote the use of its terminals 
to a competing line’s traffic, but section 3, paragraph (4), pro- 
vides that if the Commission finds it to be in the public interest 
for one carrier to switch for another, that carrier will be obliged 
to do so. As shown in David Lupton’s Sons Co. vs. P. R. R., 
81 I. C. C. 93, however, before the Commission will require one 
carrier to open its terminals to another for a particular indus- 
try, that industry must show it to be in the public interest to 
do so. 

We do not believe that because a carrier grants an ease- 
ment to an industry so that it may lay its pipes underground 
to its tracks to enable it to make use of team track service 
for its particular kind of traffic, seeing that it cannot use wagons 
or trucks for the purpose, it will change the character of that 
portion of its team track to the status of an industry entitled 
to have the carrier open its tracks to foreign competitors. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Description Restricted to 
“Machines” Not Necessarily Applicable to Parts of Same 
Machines 
Michigan.—Question: Prior to June 15 there was published 

in the Consolidated Classification separate ratings on our ma- 
chine complete and on the parts, the complete machine being 
classified at one and one-fourth times first class, L. C. L., and the 
parts at first class, L. C. L. On June 15, in Consolidated Clas- 
sification No. 6, the items for the complete machine and for the 
parts were combined under one entry and the rating of one 
and one-fourth times first class, L. C. L., made applicable. 


There is published in T. C. F. B. Westbound Tariffs a com- 
modity rate on the complete machine, but no mention is made 
of the parts. We contend that inasmuch as the two descriptions 
are now combined in one item in the classification the rating 
applicable on the complete machine will also apply on the parts 
when shipped into T. C. F. B. territory. Please advise whether 
in your opinion the commodity is specific in that it will apply 
only to the complete machine even though the complete ma- 
chine and the parts are covered by the same item in the 
classification. 

Would it be lawful to combine the two articles under one 
entry on our bills of lading? These at the present time are 
printed with an entry for the complete machine and another 
entry for the parts. Also, would such a combination entry have 
the effect of placing the complete machine on a parity with 
the parts instead of placing the parts on a parity with the 
complete machine? 

Answer: Item 3990, Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariff 
No. 1-H, H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. 1237, for example, shows a com- 
modity rate on “Machines, adding or computing, boxed.” There 
is clearly nothing in this item to indicate that this description 
embraces miscellaneous parts of adding or computing machines. 
Neither is the description open to construction, in our opinion, 
as it might be did it only mention “Machines,” for the question 
would arise as to what kinds of machines are contemplated. 
In that case we would go to the classification for additional 
description (see Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director-General, 
89 I. C. C. 395), for the tariff shows on its title page that it is 
governed, except as otherwise provided therein, by the West- 
ern Classification. But the description in item 3990 is very 
clear and specific. 

Item 798, page 283, of this tariff, reads: 


Rates on commodities specified in this tariff are specific, and must 
not be applied to analogous articles. Unless otherwise specifically 
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provided, all articles for which commodity rates are not herein spe- 
cifically provided, will be subject to class rates... 


Of course, if the parts as shipped constitute a definite num- 
ber of adding or computing machines, then we think item 3990 
would apply, for the description therein, being unrestricted as 
to form of shipment, other than in boxes, would apply to the 
machines either knocked-down, set-up, or both, on the same or 
separate bills of lading. If they are merely miscellaneous parts, 
however, no manner of showing them on the bill of lading will 
change the foregoing application of rates. See Southern Traffic 
& Audit Assn. vs. I. G. N. R. R., 160 I. C. C. 212. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss or Damage to Carload Shipment 
Placed on Consignee’s Private Siding for Unloading 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A carload shipment of car ma- 
terial is delivered to our plant by carrier, and placed on track 
within our inclosure. This placement constitutes delivery and 
no formal notice given to consignee. Car was placed in the 
afternoon and unloading would have started the following morn- 
ing, but consignee’s plant caught fire, which spread so rapidly 
that car and contents burned. 

Please advise if carrier is liable as a carrier or warehouse- 
man. 

Answer: The United States Supreme Court does not seem 
to have passed upon this question. The following cases, how- 
ever, indicate how the subject has been treated by various 
courts, depending upon whether the delivery track is a private 
industrial track or an assigned industrial track owned by the 
carrier. a 

In Kingman Implement Co. vs. So. Ry., 112 S. W. 721 (Mo.), 
the cars had been placed upon consignee’s private siding and 
damaged by flood before being unloaded. Consignee sued car- 
rier for failing to protect the goods. The court said: 


To maintain this action, it was incumbent on plaintiff to show 
that the goods were in possession of defendant, either as a common 
earrier or warehouseman. The evidence shows that the goods were 
in possession of the plaintiff; hence plaintiff failed to make out its 
case. 


In Bianchi & Sons vs. M. W. R. Co., 104 Atl. 144 (Vt.), the 
car had been placed on the privately owned industrial siding 
of consignee and within his inclosure. It was held that the car 
delivered on this siding without notice to the consignee and 
without surrender of a straight bill of lading, had been properly 
delivered and the carrier was not liable for loss of goods fthere- 
from, and that the mere placing of the car upon the consignee’s 
sidetrack constituted delivery by the carrier and acceptance 
by the consignee. 


In Wichita Wholesale Gro. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co., 40 Pac. 
899 (Kan.), the Missouri Pacific had constructed an industrial 
siding to the grocery company’s warehouse for the purpose of 
serving that company. The carrier owned this track and it 
was not shown that other concerns were served on it. Cars 
of sugar were placed at the grocery company’s warehouse on 
this track on Sunday. Before Monday they and their contents 
were destroyed by fire. The grocery company sued for loss 
of the sugar. The carrier contended there had been a delivery 
of the sugar to the consignee before the fire, with the place- 
ment of the cars on the siding for unloading. The court held 
differently, saying: 


At the time the sugar was burned, it was in the cars in which 
it was placed by the consignor, on the track belonging to the de- 
fendant, where it was placed by its employes. The plaintiff had never 
in any manner taken actual charge of it. 


The foregoing case seems to be in harmony with those cases 
where the courts quite uniformly hold that where the cars are 
placed upon a public delivery track, the carrier has not effected 
delivery of the goods until they are all unloaded by the con- 
signee. Michigan Central vs. Mark Owens, 256 U. S. 527. The 
Wichita Grocery Co. case, supra, was followed in California in 
Jolly vs. A. T. & S. F., 181 Pac. 1057, in which it was shown 
the track was owned by the carrier, though used strictly as an 
industrial siding, and the cars and contents were destroyed 
by fire after placement of cars upon the track. A similar case 
is Arkansas Midland R. R. Co. vs. Premier Cotton Mills, 158 
S. W. 148 (Ark.). 


In the foregoing cases it was held the goods were still in 
possession of the railroad company, and the usual liability of 
carrier and warehouseman was imposed according to whether 
carrier liability had ceased and that of warehouseman had 
commenced. In Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Chicago & Alton (Mo.), 
25 Fed. 317, affirmed by the United States Supreme Court in 
192 U. S. 191, ten cars of grain were consigned to an elevator 
company. Six of the cars had been actually delivered to the 
elevator’s private siding; others were held under constructive 
placement because the elevator company could not accommodate 
them. All ten were destroyed by fire. The court said that 
as to the six cars delivered there could be no recovery and as 
to the other four the railroad company was liable as a ware- 
houseman. 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. H. O. Swift, 
Pres.; S. A. Brigham, Secy. and Treas. 

Albany, N. Y.—Capital District Traffic Association. I, p 
Wright, Pres.; J. E. Hanrahan, Secy.-Treas. 

Anderson (Ind.) Traffic Club. John Peters, Pres.; Fre 
Waugh, Secy. 

Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. H. A. Manning, Pres. 
F. B. Porter, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. E. A. Seidl, Pres, 
C. F. Johnston, Secy. 

Baton Rouge Traffic Club. D. S. Reymond, Pres.; R. J, 
Eisworth, Secy.-Treas. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club, E. C. Nettels, Pres,; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Greater Binghamton Traffic Club. E. A. 
Goodrich, Pres.; E. F. Rainey, Secy. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. J. 5, 
Springer, Pres.; W. E. Francis, Secy. 

Birminngham, Ala. The Women’s Traffic Club of. 
Wade, Pres.; Mary Legar, Secy. 

Blackwell (Okla.) Traffic Club. E.R. Walcher, Pres.; C. 5, 
Schofield, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. C. A. Anderson, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association. E. F. Deyo, Pres.; 
A. Winter, Secy. 


Brooklyn—tTraffic Club of Brooklyn, Chamber of Commerce. 
Louis Harber, Pres.; A. C. Welsch, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. F. O. Dutcher, Pres.; M. B. 
Mason, Secy-Treas. 


Camden (N. J.) Industrial Traffic Club. N. H. Lawton, Pres.; 
H. P. Ross, Secy. 

Canton (O.) Traffic Club. F. J. Bailey, Pres.; M. L. Under- 
wood, Secy. 

Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club. J. L. Dar. 
ragh, Pres.; E. B. Hyden, Secy.-Treas. 

Chicago Traffic Club. C. T. Bradford, Pres.; R. W. Campbell, 
Secy. 

Chicago Junior Traffic Club of. 
Paulen, Secy. 


Cincinnati Traffic Club. R. C. Barnard, Pres.; J. E. Dorset, 
Secy. 

Cincinnati—The Traffic League of. 
L. A. Emig, Secy. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Traffic Club. R. C. Gaylord, Pres.; 
L. K. Auten, Secy.-Treas. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. Walter Rushforth, Pres.; 
Potts, Secy. 

Columbus, O., Transportation Club. J. W. Skeen, Pres.; 
W. A. Bickel, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; P. F. McManus, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. R. E. Olsen, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. W. R. Martin, Pres.; D. W. Mackey, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. F. Watt, 
H. E. Bloomquist, Secy. 

Des Moines Transportation Club. Warde Gillam, Pres.; 
J. Kelleher, Secy.-Treas. 

Denver Traffic Club. W. F. Burr, Pres.; W. 
Secy. and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. W. W. Anderson, Pres.; 
C. J. Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 

Detroit Traffic Club. J. L. McKee, Pres.; T. R. Cochrane, 
Secy. 

Detroit, Mich., Motor-City Traffic Club. E. W. Martin, Pres.; 
N. A. Murphy, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. C. N. Ellis, Pres.; 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

El Paso Traffic Club. J. R. Dalby, Pres.; F. C. Tockle, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. J. J. Burgoyne, Pres.; W. M. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Evansville (Ind.) Transportation Club. D. B. Hevron, Pres.; 
P. W. Lawrence, Secy.-Treas. 

Flint (Mich.) Transportation Club. L. S. Bryan, Pres.; 
H. U. Wilcox, Secy. and Treas. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Transportation Club. W. H. Ginger, 
Pres.; C. L. Saurbaugh, Secy. ‘ 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. W. B. Kellett, Pres.; D. H. B. 
Todd, Secy.-Treas. 


Bertha 


Edwin Strook, Pres.; J. E. 


Charles Forster, Pres.; 


J. F. 


Pres.; 


H. Brewer, 


M. J. 
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SPARK PLUG from Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 
maintains 1OO% on time record 


for 


SUCCESSIVE 





weeks 


OR six successive weeks, Spark Plug has traveled from 

Cincinnati to Pittsburgh and Seaboard Cities—100% on 
time. Carrying its load of live stock and perishables, Spark 
Plug has not failed to fire once during this entire six weeks’ 
period. Records such as this have been set up over and over 
again by the Pennsylvania’s “Limiteds of the Freight 
Service.” 


Modern, up-to-date freight terminals are ready to serve the 
shipper with display and sales houses, auction rooms, team 
track delivery yards, hold and inspection yards with icing 
facilities. And throughout the entire trip your shipment is 
at the touch of your finger tips through the Pennsylvania’s 
complete system of passing reports. These reports enable 
you to reroute your shipment to cover unexpected shifts in 
demand and supply at the leading markets. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad serves directly 9 out of 10 of 
the largest cities in the country. Write or phone your local 
Pennsylvania agent or the Pennsylvania Railroad general 


offices in Philadelphia. 










Here are six more of the Penn- 
sylvania’s ‘‘Limiteds of the 
Freight Service,’’ noted for 
their on time dependability 










THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE PACKER 
Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 




















1 PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Freeport, Ill_—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 
Grand Rapids Transportation Club. J. E. MacGregor, Pres.; 
John Timmers, Secy. 
, Hamilton, Ont., Traffic Club. B. G. Wright, Pres.; W. E. 
Murray, Secy.-Treas. 
Houston Traffic Club. J. W. Daniel, Pres.; A. R. Canfield, 
Secy. 
Indianapolis—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. W. P. Basch, 
Pres.; R. C. Johnston, Secy. 
: Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. C. H. Berry, Pres.; 
G. L. Baldwin, Secy. 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Club. C. E. Muller Pres.; H. W. 
Lee, Secy.-Treas. 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club. James Kelly, Pres.; O. M. 
Odell, Secy.-Treas. 
Jefferson City (Mo.) Traffic Club. D. M. Oberman, Pres.; 
C. Morrow, Secy. 
Jersey City Traffic Club. J. E. DeShazo, Pres.; J. J. Cul- 
lington, Secy. 
Kalamazoo Traffic Club. C. H. Winslow, Pres.; Arthur Wol- 
cott, Secy. 
Kansas City Traffic Club. A. C. Burrows, Pres.; A. A. Lut- 
trell, Secy.-Treas. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Traffic Club of Manufacturers’ Assn. A. J. 
Kohler, Pres.; A. H. Spinner, Secy. and Treas. 
Lansing (Mich.), Traffic Club. C. T. Sherman, Pres.; Melroy 
Lewis, Secy. 
Little Rock (Ark.) Traffic Club. J. P. Waggoner, Pres.; 
J. E. Eberle, Secy.-Treas. 
Los Angeles Transportation Club. W. H. Andrews, Pres.; 
L. G. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Harbor Traffic Club. H. W. Pate, 
Pres.; H. H. Dallas, secy.-treas. 
Los Angeles Women’s Traffic Club. Gertrude Mason, Pres.; 
Maybelle Butterfield, Secy. 
Louisville Transportation Club. E. M. Haynes, Pres.; S. A. 
Cash, Secy. 
Mansfield (O.) Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufac- 
turers’ Club. C. K. Smaltz, Chairman; A. D. Caddell, Secy. 
Marion (0O.)-Central Ohio Traffic Club. C. K. Smaltz, 
Pres.; D. H. Jones, Secy. and Treas. 
Memphis Traffic Club. D. L. Gatewood, Pres.; M. Lamon, 
Secy. 
Memphis—Women’s Traffic Club. Lucille Geraghty, Pres.; 
Cornelia Jones, Secy.-Treas. 
Miami Traffic Club. E. W. Lins, Pres.; J. N. Hatcher, Secy.- 
Treas. 
Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. J. Gamm, Pres.; E. A. Rueber, 
Secy. and Treas. 


Milwaukee Junior Traffic Club. G. B. Thomson, Pres.; 
J. R. Dryer, Secy.-Treas. 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. A. B. Ayres, Pres.; J. C. Me- 


Nulty, Secy. 

Minneapolis Junior Traffic Club. N. G. Weber, Pres.; H. N. 
Johnson, Secy. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Traffie Forum. G. F. Griffiths, Pres.; 
H. J. Muller, Secy.-Treas. 

Mobile Traffic Club. J. E. Paterson, Pres.; E. E. Quincy, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Montreal, Can., Traffic Club of. 
£. T. Parker, Secy.-Treas. 

Muskegon Transportation Club. W. H. Long, Pres.; G. D. 
Elliott, Secy.-Treas. 


Newark Traffic Club. J. L. Hughes, Pres.; W. W. Pierce, 


C. W. Johnston, Pres.; 


Newark, N. J. New Jersey Industrial Traffic League. Wm. 
Hildebrand, Pres.; C. J. Fagg, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. N. W. Hawkes, Pres.; 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 

New Orleans, Traffic Club of. Carl Giessow, Pres.; E. C. 
Marks, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. C. A. Swope, Pres.; R. H. Goebel, 


New York Traffic Forum. S. Moss, Pres.; C. Metz, Secy. 

New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W Moore, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Metropolitan Traffic Association of New 
York. J. J. Scully, Pres.; C. J. Baker, Secy. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. J. H. Threadgill, 
Pres.; P. V. Fitchett, Secy. 

Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club. G. D. Cron, pres.; F. W. 
Gleason, Secy. 

Oil City-Franklin (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. W. Fawcett, Pres.; 
Frank Baldwin, Secy. 

Oklahoma City Traffic Club. W. R. Heyman, Pres.; E. C. 
Wolfe, Secy. 
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Omaha Traffic Club. W. H. Brown, Pres.; W. V. C. McCor. 
mack, Secy. and Treas. 

Peoria Transportation Club. W. C. White, Pres.; 0. 3 
Eddy, Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. A. J. Ball, Pres.; W. H. Mont. 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia 
J. B. Zink, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Philatra Traffic Association. C. C. Slothower 
Pres.; C. H. Beard, Secy. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Traffic Club. W. L. Hamilton, Pres.; w. 
Downing, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. A. L. Doggett, Pres.; A. H. On, 
Secy. 

Pittsburgh, The Traffic and Transportation Association of. 
H. A. Leech, Pres.; G. F. Spetz, Secy. 

Port Huron. Mich.—St. Clair River District Transportatiop 
Club. W. W. Shingle, Pres.; C. C. Prichard, Secy. 

Portland (Maine) Traffic Association. G. A. Shaw, Pres,; 
G. H. Thompson, Secy. and Treas. 


Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. U. O. Rogers, 
Pres.; J. L. McConnell, Secy. 

Portland (Ore.) Transportation Club. F. O. Curtis, Pres.; 
L. L. Brosby, Secy.-Treas. 


Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. J. A. Leon, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. 

Racine Traffic Club. H. F. C. Brown, Pres.; C. P. Henn, 
Secy. 

Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. J. W. King, Pres.; W. B. 
Lee, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. E. D. Davis, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 

Sabine District Traffic Club (Beaumont, Orange, Port 
— Port Arthur). H. C. Eargle, Pres.; Ted Schwachofer,, 

ecy. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Traffic Club. L. M. Bushroe, Pres.; D. 
MacDonald, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Joseph, Mo., The Traffic Club of. Scott Sallyards, Pres.; 
F. W. Schmidt, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. Edward Clemens, Pres.; S. E. Wil- 
son, Secy. 

St. Louis, Junior Traffic Club of. G. A. Florida, Pres.; 
J. F. Kueper, Secy. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. A. A. Connell, Pres.; C. A. 
Liggett, Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. J. Gugenheim, Pres.; 
G. H. Doyle, Secy.-Treas. 

San Diego (Calif.) Traffic Club. W. C. Ricks, Pres.; A. F. 
Chessman, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. H. H. Pierson, Pres.; 
R. C. Bray, Secy. 


San Francisco-Pacific Traffic Association. W. C. Hubner, 
Pres.; L. H. Wolters, Secy. 

San Francisco Women’s Traffic Club. 
Pres.; Beaulah Morris, Secy. 

San Francisco Industrial Traffic Club. L. H. Wolters, Pres.; 
R. M. Guest, Secy.-Treas. 

Savannah Traffic Club. H. M. Emerick, Pres.; L. L. Mc 
Donald, Secy.-Treas. 

Seattle, the Transportation Club of. H. C. Vincent, Pres.; 
A. D. Stewart, Secy.-Treas. 

Seattle Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association. 
roe, Pres.; Edw. Kavet, Secy. 

Sheboygan Traffic Club. E. A. Moynihan, Pres.; 
Engeswick, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City Traffic Club. H. L. Jackson, Pres.; A. A. Runge, 
Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend (Ind.) Traffic Club. W. W. Waterson, Pres.; 
F. E. Young, Secy.-Treas. 

Springfield, Ill. The Transportation Club of. A. L. Peter- 
son, Pres.; M. L. Pieper, Secy. 

Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club. W. E. Sheehan, Pres.; 
G. T. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. E. L. Cardle, Pres.; F. J. 
Greene, Secy.-Treas. 

Stamford (Conn.) Traffic Club. A. Kanzler, Pres.; J. W. 
Renwick, Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. E. D. Mulvihill, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 
Secy. 

Tacoma Transportation Club. E. R. Cronkite, Pres.; E. J. 
Pole, Secy. 

Terre Haute Transportation Club. C. H. Witt, Pres.; I. L. 
Dunnington, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. Dan Desmond, Pres.; W. J. 
Chisholm, Secy. 

Toronto, Can.—The Transportation Club of Toronto. 
McLaren, Pres.; H. F. Walker, Secy. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES 

HAVE NOW SELECTED LOCATIONS 

ON THE CHICAGO AURORA AND 
ELGIN RAILROAD 


ré 


ZK Ss \ i 7 
MAN aor re THRIVES WEST OF CHICAGO 
" LOSS RoW eee 





Locations on this railroad offer unusual 
industrial opportunities. Attractive 
sites, with all improvements, are avail- 
able for industries of any nature. We 
invite you to consult with our Industrial 
Department for complete information. 


YCHICAGO\ 


"(AURORA AND ELGIN| 





mM RAILROAD/@ 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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Pr Pp 
FLAGS 
of All Nations 


Fly at 
PORT HOUSTON 


North America meets South. .The 
Orient and Europe mingle at Port 
Houston for the vital business of 
bartering one nation’s gold for 
another’s products. 


18 Railroad and 63 Steam- 
ship Lines keep regular 
schedules out of Houston. 


MODERN wharves and docks 
mean speed and safety in transit, 
fireproof warehouses completely 
sprinkler equipped lower your in- 
surance rates, and a unique system 
of publicly owned terminal switch- 
ing means a material saving on 
switching costs. 


There are numerous other reasons 
why your traffic routing should he 


Through HOUSTON 


They are interestingly told in the 
Houston Port Book and you 
should have a copy. A 
post card will bring 
it and the Port 
Register reg- 
ularly. 


Write 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. G. E. 
Mace, Secy. 

Tri-City Traffic Club (Moline, Rock Island and Davenport). 
C. L. Ruppert, pres.; A. J. Christiansen (Moline), Secy.-Treas. 

Tri-State Traffic Club (Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma). K. F. 
Burnett, Pres.; W. B. Schreier, Secy.-Treas. : 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Traffic Club of Tulsa. W. D. Grubb, Pres.; 
M. R. Rhoades, Secy. 

Tuscarawas County (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. B. Bodenhamer, 
Pres.; E. P. Harris, Secy. 

Twin City Traffic Club (St. Joseph and Benton Harbor 
(Mich.) B. 8S. Barnes, Pres.; G. E. Riley, Secy. 

Twin City Women’s Traffic Club (Minneapolis and St. Paul). 
Mrs. Sarah O. Seamer, Pres,; Miss A. Sundquist, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.). Traffic Club of Utica Chamber of Commerce. 
C. E. Carr, Pres.; C. E. Darrigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club. L. R. Hardin, Pres.; C. D. Hicks, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. 8. R. Bowen, Pres.; R. F. Rich- 
ardson, Secy. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. J. E. Garbesi, 
E. C. Jepson, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. H. E. Morris, Pres.; H T Reeves, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Wilmington, Del., The Traffic Club of. T. W. Hetherton, 
Pres.; J. R. Hanna, Secy. 

Windsor, Ontario, Can.—Border Cities Transportation Club. 
D. J. Bourke, Pres.;. A. A. Shafer, Secy.-Treas. 

Winston-Salem Traffic Club. S. P. Collier, Pres.; T. B/ 
Jenkins, Jr., Secy. and Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. T. R. Higgins, 
Pres.; Ernest Opitz, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. 8. P. Davin, Pres.; B. N. Gingerich, 
Secy. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Traffic Club. C. P. Fairbanks, Pres.: 
P. B. Wait, Secy.-Treas. 


C. A. Hunt, Pres; 


Pres.; 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Hartford (Conn.) Traffic Association has been consoli- 
dated with the transportation committee of the Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which Grant U. Kierstead is chairman, and 
Frederick A. Kirk, district freight and passenger agent, New 
England Steamship Company, secretary. 





The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh held the first of its bi- 
monthly meetings of the season this week at the William Penn 
Hotel. There was a good attendance. Dinner was served. 
President A. L. Doggett presided at a business session after the 
dinner. A change in the by-laws of the organization was made 
to provide for the nomination of two or more for each office 
to be filled, instead of a single nomination being presented for 
each position. 

Judge Clayton Parks spoke on “Crime” at a luncheon of the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry September 
23. A musical program was presented. 





The Traffic Club of Jacksonville has appointed C. E. Muller, 
president of the club, and H. W. Lee, secretary-treasurer, dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Atlanta. Other members who have signified their 
intention of attending the meeting include M. H. Millard, gen- 
eral agent, Georgia Railroad; O. T. Lampkin, commerce agent, 
Cc. A. M. D. & S., and F. C. Keen, Jr., general agent, A. B. & C. 





In addition to its regular weekly luncheons, the Traffic Club 
of Wilmington will hold two meetings in October. The first 
will be an “educational” meeting at the Elks’ Club October 9. 
The regular dinner meeting will be held at the same place 
October 23, with L. S. Weber, H. C. Ferguson and J. F. Curran 
in charge of arrangements. All visiting traffic men are invited 
to the regular meetings as well as the luncheons. 


J. W. Daniel, president of the Traffic Club of Houston, and 
W. H. Meyer, vice-president, will attend the annual meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta. 





There will be a report and discussion of the Western Trunk 
Line and eastern class rate cases at a meeting of the Bridge- 
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port Traffic Association at the University Club September 9 
O. R. Peterson, chairman of the club’s rate committee, wij 
lead the discussion. F. X. Rizy, chairman of the local service 
committee, will report on local conditions, including the effects 
of changes recently instituted by the New Haven. A buff 
luncheon will be served. 





Fifteen years ago no one thought of traffic work as a pro. 
fession, T. B. Curtis, executive vice-president of the Associate 
Traffic Clubs of America, told members of the Traffic Club of 
Decatur at a dinner meeting at the Hotel Orlando September 
18. He sketched the development of traffic and the profession 
from its earliest beginnings down to “the complex present.” 
There was an attendance of about seventy at the meeting, pre. 
sided over by Robert F. Watt, president of the club. Opening 
of the fall and winter sessions of the Study Class of the club, 
October 3; was announced by President Watt. The meetings 
will be held at the offices of the Association of Commerce once 
a week. An extensive program has been worked out, including 
the assignment of one subject to each member, who will act 
as instructor on that subject. Mr. Curtis was a guest of the 
Study Class at a luncheon at the Decatur Club the same day, 
He told of the organization and work of the Traffic Study Class 
of Atlanta. 





Henry E. Ketner, commerce counsel of the State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Virginia, was the principal speaker at a 
dinner meeting of the Richmond Traffic Club September 15. He 
said compulsory consolidation of railroads into a few great sys- 
tems would kill individual initiative and eventually lead to gov. 
ernment ownership. A new course in traffic, offered for the 
first time this fall, by the Virginia Mechanics’ Institute, was 
discussed by Superintendent Davidson of the Institute. O. J. 
McSwain, traffic manager of the Albemarle Paper Company and 
a past president of the traffic club, has been selected as in- 
structor for the course. George M. Cease was appointed chair. 
man of the entertainment committee of the club, succeeding 
W. B. Chamberlain, formerly assistant general freight agent of 
the C. & O. at Richmond, recently transferred to Ashland, Ky. 





Beulah Morris, secretary of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
San Francisco, has been delegated to represent the club at the 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta 
October 8 and 9. She is secretary to A. F. Ziph, vice-president 
and general manager, Williams Steamship Company. At a 
meeting of the club September 25, a “Foreign Trade” program, 
featuring “Oriental Nite,’ was carried out. Herbert Hilscher, 
advertising agent, Dollar Steamship Company, was the speaker. 
The research committee made a report. 





The Traffic Club of the Manufacturers’ Association of Lan- 
caster (Pa.) opened its fall season September 15, with a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Brunswick, President A. J. Kohler presiding. 
The meeting was well attended and a large amount of business 
transacted. Committees for the coming year were appointed. 
The next meeting will be held at the Hotel Brunswick October 20. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its regular fall 
dinner meeting at the Palmer House October 2. Judge Francis 
B. Allegretti, of the Municipal Court of Chicago, will address 
the meeting on “Patriotism and the American Boy.” Joe Mar- 
shall, special representative of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, in his inimitable way, will speak and there will also be a 
program of entertainment. 





The first fall meeting of the Traffic Club of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce was held September 18 at the Elks’ 
Club. Over one hundred and fifty members and guests were 
present, with President Louis Harber, traffic manager, U. S. 
Printing and Lithographing Company, presiding. The speaker 
was Frank Billek, traffic manager, Chelsea Fibre Mills, whose 
subject was “The Effect of the Eastern Class Rate Decision 
on Motor Transportation.” The following nominating com- 
mittee was elected: J. Van Houten, commercial agent, Lehigh 
Valley; A. A. Hiby, traffic representative, C. & O.; G. J. Maule, 
eastbound agent, Luckenbach Steamship Company; J. L. Kee- 
gan, traffic manager, John Hassall, Inc.; W. G. Winne, assistant 
general freight agent, Luckenbach Steamship Company; R. D. 
Simons, traffic manager, Merganthaler Linotype Company; J. W. 
Mullen, general freight agent, Universal Carloading and Dis- 
tributing Company. A program of entertainment was presented 
by the entertainment committee at the close of regular business. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis was guest of the Highland 
Dairy Farms Company September 22 at a luncheon. Golf, base- 
ball, horseshoe pitching and other sports were enjoyed after the 
luncheon. On September 29 the club will give a chicken lunch- 
eon at the Curtiss-Steinberg Airport Attendance prizes in the 
form of free plane rides will be given and there will be altitude 
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guessing contests, with free rides for winners, and other enter- 
tainment. 


Capt. Edward A. Smith, special representative of the United 
States Attorney-General’s office, was the principal speaker on 
a program presented by the Santa Fe at a meeting of the 
Phoenix Traffic Club at the Arizona Club September 4. Dinner 
was served and entertainment presented. W. L. Hamilton, 
president of the club, presided. 


The Canfon Traffic Club will hold its fall outing at the 
Orchard Hills Golf Club September 30. Golf will be the main 
event, with a number of prizes posted for winners. 


The Miami Valley Traffic Club held its final golf outing of 
the year at the Miami Valley Golf Club, Dayton, O., September 25. 
In addition to play for a “leg” on the club trophy by those who 
had qualified, a “consolation” tournament was held for all other 
members of the club. A field of twenty-four players participated 
in the club trophy event, in addition to J. W. Cobey, previous 
holder of the trophy. 


The Traffic Club of St. Joseph will open its fall and winter 
season with a banquet and entertainment at the Hotel Robidoux 
October 14. Officers will be elected. 


At its monthly meeting September 30, at the Park Central 
Hotel, the Traffic Club of New York will select a nominating 
committee. The committee will report its selections for office 
in October and the annual election will be held in November. 
Charles E. Cotterill, general counsel of the Southern Traffic 
League, will speak on “Political Rate Making” at the meefing. 
An election is also to be held to fill the position of treasurer, 
resigned by F. B. Fitzgerald. The nominating committee has 
presented the name of G. M. Loeffler, Jr., to fill the unexpired 
term. Dinner will be served and Charlton A. Swope, president, 
will preside. 


T. C. Powell, president of the C. & E. I., will be the speaker 
at the eighth annual banquet of the Transportation Club of 
Evansville, which is to be a joint dinner with the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, in session there that day, at the Hotel 
McCurdy October 1. F. Harold Van Orman, former lieutenant- 
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governor of Indiana, will be toastmaster. Professional enter. 
tainment will be provided. P. W. Lawrence, secretary-treasurer 
of the club, and C. B. Hesse have been appointed delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America gt 
Atlanta October 8 and 9. 


The Traffic Club of Atlanta has appointed the following 
delegates to represent it at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America to be held in that city in October: 
Carl Dunningham, traffic manager, North Carolina and South 
Carolina Cotton Mills; G. E. Boulineau, freight traffic manager, 
Georgia Railway; M. M. Emmert, traffic manager, Coca Cola 
Company; C. B. Kealhofer, freight traffic manager, A. B. & ¢. 
The following alternates were also appointed: J. T. Hiers, 
traffic manager, South Eastern Compress Company; O. D. Pep. 
ninman, commerce agent, Mobile & Ohio; A. J. Young, assistant 
traffic manager, International Agricultural Corporation; FE. 4. 
Garrison, general agent, C. M. St. P. & P. 


The annual dinner of the Grand Rapids Transportation Club 
will be given at the Pantlind Hotel December 11. 


Personal Notes 


T. A. Dodge has been appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent, C. M. St. P. & P., at Miles City, Mont., succeeding 
J. G. Bruce, resigned. H. C. Brisbine has been appointed travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent at Great Falls, Mont., succeeding 


George S. Craig, promoted. 
is Spangenyers has been appointed general agent, Erie, 
at Toledo, succeeding C. Morrison, who died. C. C. Mitchell 
has been — commercial agent at Detroit, succeeding Mr. 
Spangenburg. 

J. Will Jonson, vice-president, Pyle National Company, suc- 
ceeds Irving T. Hartz, who died, as an executive member of the 
Railway Business Association. 

A. P. Charlebois has been appointed supervisor of traffic 


Fast Freight Service : Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City 
Pachuca- - 
Puebla - - 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City 
Pachuca: - 


23 hours 
23 hours 
20 hours 


47 hours 
47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


total territory of the Republic. 
Lae A eeagr New York (Ward Line) 
Fruit & oh vay coed — For complete information, communicate with 
B15 Pacts Electric Bldg 
Los Angel 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent G. B. Alemen, Gen. Agent 
ean Building 21 
York City es, Calif 


1515 P 95 Ry. Exch. B) 
New Ag Amy Pape 
A. Horcasitas, 


414 Whitney Bank Bidg Room 1520 
New Orleans, La. Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations FF. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
on the National Railways of Mexico i ae 
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WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


‘THE EASIEST WAY" 
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T2—Tariff File Section With 24 2-Inch Drop Frent Tariff Files 
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Across the qoute by 
Father Neptune’s highway 


the economical way 

Cutting corners between Buffalo and Duluth freight 
moves quickly and economically by the water route. 
From Buffalo and from Duluth a Poker Fleet fast 
freighter. leaves for the other end of the lakes every 
forty-eight hours. Four days later its cargo is loaded 
for local delivery at destination or is on its way 
farther west, or east as the case may be. 


T3—Tariff File Section With 16 3-Inch Drep Front Tariff Files 


There is no delay or trouble through excessive 
handling at either terminal. All railroads at both 
ports have direct connections to the M-A-T docks. 


T4—Tariff File Section With 12 4-Inch Drop Frent Tariff Files 
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T5—Sliding Shelf Sectien 


Quick, safe movement of your freight with a saving 
in freight charges between the East and Northwest. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit and Security Trust Company and 
A. Miller McDougall, Receivers 
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T6é—Twe Drawer Sterage Section 
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T7—Lew Sanitary Base Section 







New York, N.Y. 


) Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Minneapolis, 
inn. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, nn 
Chicago, _— Ill. 










Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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and purchases for the Moulding-Brownell Corporation, Chicago, 
a recently formed ten million dollar material firm, it is an- 
nounced. The companies comprising the new corporation are 
the Thomas Moulding Brick Company, Brownell Improvement 
Company, Federal Stone Company, Superior Stone Company, 
Wisconsin-Wilcox Company, American Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany and various subsidiaries of the foregoing. Mr. Charlebois 
has been traffic manager and purchasing agent of the Thomas 
Moulding Brick Company for the last ten years. 

Appointment of Allan P. Mackinnon, of Winchester, Mass., 
as general counsel of the Boston and Maine, has been announced 
by president E. S. French. Mr. Mackinnon, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth in the class of 1902 and of Harvard Law School in the 
class of 1905, has been in charge of the railroad’s law depart- 
ment as general solicitor since 1925, and has been with the rail- 
road since shortly after his graduation from law school. Reor- 
ganization of the Boston and Maine’s law department is an- 
nounced, with W. A. Cole, of Boston, promoted from solicitor 
to general attorney. George E. Kimball of Winchester, John 
B. Sawyer of ‘Wakefield, and Richard W. Hall of Cambridge are 
promoted from assistant solicitors to rank as attorneys. Con- 
veyancer E. O. Woodward of Newton, General Claim Agent R. 
T. Damon of Winchester, and Freight Claim Agent C. M. 
Macdonald of Marblehead are continued in their present duties 
and titles. Paul O. Klinger, who has been tax accountant, be- 
comes tax commissioner, and David S. Dow and John A. Barnes 
are advanced to rank as assistant attorneys. 

F. A. Hunt has” been appointed district passenger agent, 
Seaboard Air Line, at Cleveland, effective October 1. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has made the following appoint- 
ments in its freight’ traffic department: E. W. Brown, com- 
mercial agent, Palmetto, Fla.; D. A. Tucker, commercial agent, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; W. A. Murrell, commercial agent, Ocala, 
Fla.; C. G. Willis, traveling freight agent, Tampa, Fla. 

Increased recognition is to be given Minneapolis in plans 
of the Great Northern, according to an announcement by Pres- 
ident Ralph Bud. Effective October 1, the offices of George R. 
Martin, vice-president in the executive department, will be 
moved from St. Paul to Minneapolis. He has been with the 
Great Northern for forty years. The change will ‘save Minne- 
apolis people the inconvenience of coming to St. Paul,” says the 
announcement. 

Paul Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific, will speak 
at the annual transportation luncheon of the Illinois Chamber 
of Com™Mmerce at the Stevens Hotel October 9. 


sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 
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Commission. 
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Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 





Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 


Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 


The Traffic Service Corporation will make a thorough analysis of any rate situation, point out 
any mal-adjustment, suggest the remedy, and set up the analysis and data in a clear and compre- 
If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, you can 
then use the analysis and exhibits that we have prepared in presenting the matter to the 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


*“‘At Your Service’’ 
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Maxwell C. Byers, president of the Western Maryland since 
the termination of federal control of the railroads, was shot and 
killed, in his office in Baltimore September 23 by Dudley ¢. 
Gray, vice-president in charge of traffic of the same road. Mr, 
Gray then shot himself fatally. 

Charles A. Beppler, formerly soliciting freight agent, Nor. 
folk and Western, has been appointed general agent of the 
Starin New Haven Line, at New Haven, Conn. 

George J. Ruby, formerly director of sales, College of Aq. 
vanced Traffic, has been made a director in charge of sales of 
the National Shippers’ Institute, Chicago. 


SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


The Academy of Advanced Traffic, New York, has announced 
selection of a committee of judges to determine winners jn 
the scholarship awards contest which it is conducting, examina. 
tions in which are to be held October 6, 8 and 9. The committee 
consists of the following: C. A. Swope, president of the Traffic 
Club of New York; M. R. Garrison, general freight agent, New 
York Central, and H. E. Brown, auditor of internal revenue, 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company. The announce. 
ment says that the response to the contest has been large, and 
that application blanks may still be obtained from the academy. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 

Coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroads, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies, in road train and yard 
switching services, in the seven months ended with July cost 
$164,768,787, as compared with $190,346,686 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1929, according to compilations from carrier 
reports made by the bureau of statistics of the Commission. 
For July the total cost was $21,200,375, as compared with 
$25,278,409 for July, 1929. 


Coal consumption for the seven months was 58,349,928" 


tons, as compared with 65,572,557 tons in the 1929 period. Fuel 
oil consumption for the seven months was 1,377,164,098 gal- 
lons, as compared with 1,469,965,148 for the 1929 period. 


CORRUGATED DISPLAY BOXES 
The latest development in the corrugated fiberboard industry 
is the contribution of the Container Corporation of America— 
Myracol—a colored liner, which makes practically a display box 
out of every corrugated container passing out of the shipping 
rooms of users. Buyers will have a choice of all the colors 
of the rainbow for their corrugated boxes. 
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HERE IS 
Real Traffic Service 


1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 
your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time. 


2. A running report of progress in any matter 
before any government body in which you may 
be interested. This includes formal and informal 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
Commission, bills in Congress and_ similar 
matters. 


8. A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
development in any specific rate in which you 
are apprehensive that a change may be 
attempted. 


4. A place where you may obtain without charge 
single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
ernment department. This includes reports and 
tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and similar documents. 


5. An office in the city of Washington where you 


will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
your business whenever you happen to be there. 


NO, THIS SERVICE 
IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


As a matter of fact 
it is part of every 
subscription for the 


AFFIC WORT) 


=—— TRAFFIC BULLETIN = 












which is, in itself, the most com- 
plete and prompt traffic news 
service available. 







Let us send you a series of sam- 
ples and detailed information. 






The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW YORE 
TT: 


Three NEW liners 
DNAS all 33,000 tons 
in size 


S. S$. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 


S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 


California ....Oct. 11 Nov. 22 Virginia Oct. 4 Nov. 15 
Virginia Oct. 25 Dec. 6 Pennsylvania.Oct. 18 Nov. 29 
Pennsylvania.Nov. 8 Dec. 20 California Nov. 1 Dec. 13 


from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 


y ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
SanFrancisco, 311 California St. mmarosieets- 

Los Angeles, Central Bidg. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
<2 > Steamship Service <> 
General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 































Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 



















For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 






433 Califernia St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn St., 









Beston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 











































AN ABSTRACT 


of Every New Freight 
and Express Tariff 
and of 
Every Supplement 
Filed With 


The Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


by carriers, subject to 
the act to regulate 
commerce, is printed in 


The TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


and, except in the case 
of short notice tariffs, 
it is printed 


At Least Twenty Days 
before the effective date 


The same plan is followed with 
Boat Line Tariffs filed with 


THE SHIPPING BOARD 


You can deal in futures on Freight 
and Express Rates by means of 
The Traffic Bulletin and with no 


chance to lose. 


Samples and complete information free 


The Traffic Service Corp’n 


418 South Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23093. Sub. No. 7. Emiel Thompsen et gl., Snyder, Neb., vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, petroleum and products, Enid and other 


Oklahoma points, Coffeyville and Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas 
City, Mo., points in Texas and other points to points in Nebraska, 
Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23653. Sub. No. 9. Charles S. Gaw, Waynesboro, /Va., vs. C. & 0. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, coay¥. New River Dis. 
trict Group 1 and Kanawha District, Groups nd 3, on C. & 0. 
to Waynesboro, Va., as compared with rates to Coleman and 
other Virginia points and Cincinnati, Portsmouth and Columbus, 
O. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23693. Sub. No. 1. Spray Bleachery et al., Spray, N. €., vs. A, 
& W. P. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cotton brics, un. 
finished, in the original piece, points in North CarOlina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama to Spray, N. C., as compared with 
rates to Concord, and other North Carolina points, Greenville 
and other South Carolina points, Chickamauga, and other Georgia 
points, and Lennett, Ala. Asks rates. 

No. 23805. Sub. No. 1. Stauffer Chemi¢al Co. of Virginia, Inc., et al, 
New York, N. Y., vs. N. & W. 

Unreasonable rates, bituminous“coal, mines in Virginia and West 

Virginia to Roanoke, and Salem, Va. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 23805. Sub. No. 2. Roanoke-Webster Brick Co., Inc., Roanoke, 
Va., vs. N. & W. 

Unreasonable rates, bituminous goal, mines in Virginia and West 
Virginia districts of Clinch Vall Nos. 1 and 2, Pocahontas, Tug 
River and Thacker to Webster, Va. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23815. Public Service Commission of Wyoming, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Seeks order requiring defendants to construct and operate con- 
nection between their main lines of railroad between Bonneville 
on the Burlington and oshoni on the Northwestern and for con- 
struction of branch lige in Fremont county, Wyo. 

No. 23816. R. Abramson 
Drew & Northern et al. 

Unreasonable rates, SS and other Illinois points and 
Beech Creek and other Kentucky points to points in Arkansas and 
Missouri. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. A Southwestern Virginia, Inc., et al., Wytheville, Va., vs. N. 


o. et al., Holly Grove, Ark., vs. Ashley, 


Unreasonable rates, coal, from mines on the N. & W. to points in 
Virginia. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23819. Bunker-Clancey Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
A. %. & es FT. oe a. 

Ratings in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, can-openers, in less 
carload lots, Kansas City, Mo., to interstate destinations, as 
compared with rates paid by competitors situated at Chicago, St. 
Louis, New York City, Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Tor- 
rington, Conn. Asks class 3 ratings from Kansas City to points 
in =. southern and official classification territories and rep- 
aration. 

No. 23818. State Corporation Commission of Virginia, Richmond, Va., 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Violation of section 1 alleged. Purpose of complaint is to 
bring in issue all rates and charges, minimum weights, descrip- 
tions and grouping of fresh and/or greern-vegetebies_into rate 
groups in any respect whatever in the transportation of said 
vegetables from all points in Virginia to all destinations in offi- 
cial and southern classification territories. Asks relief for future. 

No. Sn Re eed Wheeler Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. C. of 

«a. Ot al. : 

Rates in violation, sections 1 and 4 of act, core moulding sand, 
Fox Point, Providence, R. I., to Carteret, N. 3. ReEe-reperation. 

No. 23821. Pan American Petroleum Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Charges in violation first three sections of act, refined petroleum 
and its ete ng to Tuskegee, Ala., from Destrehatr-ené-Seuperior, 
La., Jacksonville, Fla., and Port Wentworth, Ga., as compared with 
— to Chehaw, Ala., and other points. Asks rates and repara- 

on. 

No. 23822. American Trading Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., vs. S. A. L. 

Alleges defendant refuses to furnish complainant transporta- 
tion facilities or service for shipment of pyrites cinders, from In- 
glis, Fla., in violation of section 1. Asks da 0. 

No. 23823. Gypsum Association et al. (no address given) vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Alleges complainants and complainants’ traffic in plasterboard, 
plaster wall board, gypsum, and gypsum products, subjected to 
rates and minimum weights, an xed carload rules in viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 3 of act, Ft. : ;, Acme, Plasterco, 
Rotan, Sweetwater, Tex., and Southard, Okla., to Seattle, Wash., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Calif., and 
Montana points as compared with rates on plasterboard and 
plaster wallboard eastbound from Pacific Coast points of pro- 
duction. Ask relief for future and reparation. 

No. 23824. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., vs. A. B. & C. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, old worn out bags, 
Savannah, Ga., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks rates and Paparatox: 

No. 23825. Linton Lumber Co., Cambridge, O., vs. B. & O. 

Unreasonable rates, jogs, points in West Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania to Caespate~S. -~Asks reparation. 

No. 23826. Public Utilities Commission of the state of Idaho et al. 
Boise, Ida., vs. O. S. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, newsprint paper, points in Oregon and 
Washington to points in Id and reparation. 

No. 23827. Orchard & Wilhelm Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. B. & A. et. al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, fibre, grass ke » Lx 
mats or rugs, Indian Orchard, Mass., Bushwick > ook- 
lyn, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and St. Paul, Minn., to Omaha, 
Neb. Asks reparation. : 

No. 23828. Woodward-Bennett Packing Co. et al., Los Angeles, Calif., 
vs. U. P. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, cattle, main and branch line points on 
Oregon Short Line in , Idaho, Montana and Wyoming to 
Los Angeles, Calif. Ask rate reparation. 
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PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry iy Sonn = be most a ssfully accomplished to 
the 5, -_ 000 Pittsburgh District ugh the Terminal system. Direct 
7 ons of all railroads into the croup of buildings — all trucking 

hauling, except for _ *. — Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
by lity for doing busin 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ARE YOU PREPARED 


To advise the sales department what 
effect the new rates will have on 
your products? 

Sl 








It’s dollars to doughnuts det competi- 
tion is looking into the readjustment 
of transportation costs, predicated upon the eastern 
class rate case decision. 


The Information You Are Looking for Is in the 


COMPARATIVE CLASS RATE BOOK 


Write for Details, Desk 103 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 








By Stephen D. Rice 





Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Pac 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







e Cars 






Sailing October 5th 


express package freight service with 

through routes and joint rates between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans. Consult your 
tariff schedules—or write today for full 
details of the advantages of this modern 
service to your business! 


MISSISSIPPL VALLEY BARGE LINE COMPANY 


Traffic Department 


| | T HE new, economical and dependable 


Temple Bar Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R.,. NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 
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CALMAR LINE 


COAST TO COAST—VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Subject to change without notice. 











LOS 





BALTI- 





PHILA- 


Depart | Depart | Arrive 





















FLOMAR....}| 3] SAILED|SAILED _"s 
PORTMAR..| 3/SAILED| SAILED Oct. 
YORKMAR. .| 11] SAILED | Sept. 30 | Oct. 3 
LOSMAR....| 3] Oct. 6] Oct. 15] Nov. 7 
ALAMAR....] 3] Oct. 20] Oct. 30] Nov. 22 
CUBORE..... 9] Nov. 6] Nov. 15] Dec. 8 
TEXMAR 11] Nov. 14 | Nov. 24 | Dec. 17 
VERMAR....| 3] Nov. 23] Dec. 3] Dec. 26 5 
CALMAR....] 11] Dec. 2] Dec. 12] Jan. 4] Jan. 9 
FLOMAR....| 4] Dec. 11 | Dec. 21 | Jan. 13} Jan. 18 








Get fun out of your work. 
If you are not happy find out what is the matter. 
Best panacea for happiness is—route via Calmar Line. 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


moote & McCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 


New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Philadelphia, a, Pa, Bourse Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 


Chicago, wet A he Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 
Detrolt, Mich., 1427 ist Nat. Bk. Bldg. Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. 


Regular Piers 


, Pacific Coast 
Atlantic Coast Los Angeles—230B Terminal Island 


Oakiand—Howard Terminal 
a he 7. West Md. Ry., Port pag on nae Ma ng 
Portiand, Ore.—No. | Oceanie Terminal 


Philadelphia—Pier 27N, Reading Co. Seattie—Atiantie Dock Terminal 


4 j Storer, Distributors and Forwarders 


of General Merchandise 


S 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
3 Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


TRAINED 
SALARY Or TRAFFIC 
INCREASES MEN 


How men in routine traffic work have increased 
their earning power through expert training. 


Every traffic employee today should and additional sources of raw material. 
realize that Traffic Management—as His intelligent handling of cases before 
practiced by men of thorough training— the Interstate Commerce Commission 
offers very substantial a. The often results in economies for his em- 
Traffic Manager who is really skilled in the ployer running into the tens of thousands 
technique of his profession commands a of dollars. Our interesting 64-page book, 
large salary and high standing in his com- 
pany because his work affects vitally the 
most intimate elements of the business. 

Upon him d ds the flow of produc- 
tion and distribution. Through lowered 
costs, prevention of losses, better pack- 
ing. quicker deliveries, and in scores of 
other ways he effects enormous savings 





REAL 


“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” 
tells the complete story. Every tra’ 
or railroad employee should _ read this 
book. Send for it today. Learn how 
eed home-study training in Traffic 


ement has he! many men 
the o lamoner table positions. Write 
us today for all the facts. Your inquiry 


for his employer. He is consulted on loca- will not obligate you in the slightest. 
tion of branches, warehouses, new plants, Address 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.995-TA, Chicago, Ill. 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
WESTERLY fi TOTN London and Norwich, Conn, 
¢. F. A., W. ‘es L. Inter-Mountain, 
to South and Southwest 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
sr OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS 171 yaa TORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


lo? JEWETT CITY 
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No. ee. -. — & -. one i _" y*. F- - O. et al. — 
ates in violation of sections an of act, vineg Colo 
Mich., to points in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Genumailices to Tie [ 
nois and Missouri preferred. Asks rates. 
No. — Endicott Johnson Corporation, Endicott, N. Y., vs. Erie t 
et al. 
Rates in violation of first three sections of act, scrap woodpulp. 
board, or scrap fibreboard, St. Louis, Mo., to Johnson—City; N, y. - 
as compared with rates applicable on paper, scrap or waste, not 
sensitized, including scrap or waste fibreboard, pulpboard, o; 
strawboard, to points in C. F. A. territory. Asks rates and rep. 
aration. . 
No. 23831. Burley Home Oil Co. et al., Burley, Idaho, vs. C. M., §t. 
P. & P. et al. 
Estimates Unreasonable rates, refined products of_petroieum, Portland, 
Linnton and Willbridge, Ore., Parco, Wyo., and Richmond ang 
gladly given Los Angeles, Calif., to American Falls and other Idaho points 
and Butte, and West Yellowstone, Mont. Ask rates and reparation, 


Employee Household 
Removals 
Office Removals 










Consult your (both railand = No, 23882. Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Columbus, O., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. - 
Telephone directory van). Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 13 of act, fluxing stone, 


Marble Cliff and West Columbus, O., and from Marblehead, O., to 
points in Wheeling-Steubenville group. Competitor at Marblehead, 
O., preferred. Asks rates. 

No. 23833. American Scrap Material Co. et al., Asheville, N. C., vs, 
Atlantic & Yadkin et al. 

Rates and charges in violation, first four sections of act, scrap 
iron, North Carolina origins and Orange, Va., to points in’ Ken. 
tucky, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Vir. 
ginia. Alleges pig iron shippers from points named in Speiden’s i. 
I. C. C. 1333 preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. wy Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., vs. A. T. & §, 

. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, lubricating oils and greases, 


Okmulgee, Okla., to points in Texas. Asks rates~and reparation. 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE — PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
No. 23835. M. B. Sharp, Healy, Kans., vs. B. & O. et al. 
THE TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP Co., LTD. Unreasonable rates, bulk cane anee. Hutchinson, Kan., to Balti- 
more, Md. Asks rates and reparation. 
*SS BOREN |SS HELLENIC/MS TISNAREN/MS EKNAREN No. 23836. Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation, Port Wentworth, Ss 
. Sept. 27 Oct. 8 Nov. Ga., vs. Inland Waterways Corporation et al. ; 
Sept. 30 Oct. 11 Nov. : Barge-rail rates on sugar, unduly preferential of sugar traffic 
Oct. 1 Oct. 13 Nov. moving via the barge-rattrentes_from New Orleans and Mobile 


for local agent 








oe 


Oct. 9 21 ° Nov. and granted storage-in-transit privilege at Birmingport, Holt and N 
Oct. 13 25 " Nov. Memphis, and the shippers of said sugar, and unduly prejudicial = 
of complainant and its traffic, in violation of section 3 of act. 
Asks cease and desist order, rates, rules, regulations and practices, ( 


No. 23837. Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. et al., Cincinnati, 0., 
vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation of section 6 of act, soap, lard substitute, 
oil, machinery, and other commodities, Ivorydale.and Cincinnati, 
O., and points within Cincinnati switching limits to Kansas City, t 
Kan.-Mo. Ask cease and desist order, application of legal rates 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 








Pacific Coast Agents and reparation. ; 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco No. ss . +?” ee Corporation, Kansas City, Kan., vs. A. : 
E. L. eee Co., INC. J. 5. eaaete & co. Rates yy charges in Pe | eoetiens 1 — se act, scrap . 
° e St., ajestic Z- iron and/or steel, to an rom Kansas ty, o.-Kan., from and 
CHICAGO DETROIT to various potter from various points to various _destina- 
tions in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas and Wyoming. Asks cease and desist order, application 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 23839. Omaha Grain Exghange, of Omaha, Neb., vs. A. & S. et al. 
Rates on grain and gr roducts, points in Texas and Okla- 
homa to Omaha, Neb., in violatten of section 1 of act, and unduly 
preferential of Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo., and ' 
unduly prejudicial to complainant and its members located at 
Omaha, in violation of section 3 of act. Asks cease and desist = 
order and rates for future. — 
No. 23839. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al. — 
Same complaint and prayer as to grajn and grain products, — 
points in Kansas to Omaha. 
No. 23840. Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. 
& E. et al. 
Rates in violation, sections 1, 3 and 4 of act,.high explosives, 
= h Ki Grafton, Ill., to points in the southwest and fe rmee Aicsourt F 
1g ty ine territories, as compared with rates from Ashburn, Atlas, Carl 
— and Independent Powder Spur, Mo. Asks rates and rep- ‘ 
aration. 
Investment No. 23841. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
: Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, plumbers’ goods, 
Good busi ° china, or earthenware, enameled iron, also fittings a essories 
‘OO usiness years ago inaug- therefor, in straight or mixed carloads, Sheboygan, Wis., to other 
urated the regular two week sailing = 7 — ee oe oe China or earthenware 
‘ ‘ : preferred. sks rates and reparation. 
anal eee ae No. 23842. State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al., Richmond, 
. a., vs. N. & ‘ 

s : : H Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, points in Virginia and 
Shippers appreciate knowing just West Virginia to points in Virginia N. & W. Ask rates 
exactly when their merchandise will and reparation. 

art and arrive. S lendid equipment No. 23842. Sub. No. 1. Same et al. vs. C. & O. 
oe dock 4 ob er hi paste Same complaint and prayer as to”-ttatrfrom points in West 
both at dock and aboard ship assures you Virginia to destinations in Virginia on the C. & O. 

of the splendid care of your merchandise No. Gs. _ Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., et al., Rogers, Ark., vs. A. 
a the — of Big oF agar ll — unreasonable onias, vinneer, Rowers, Ark., to points in Alabama, 
ecome a factor on the Pacific. eci orida, Georgia, Mis ippi,the Carolinas, and Tennessee. As 
A ‘ Mail Li P y waiver of undercharges and reparation. 
eee al e - i ae No. Bien. Morgan Packing Co., Austin, Ind., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
xpr argo Liner : . 
on nations p< og Allg om owl on ‘ M gat oye notes oa. points in Wisconsin to Austin, 
gm ) nd. sks rates and reparation. 
i nd the Philippines. No. 23845. Jackson Traffic Bureau, Jackson, Miss., for Winona Oil 
China a es PP . Co. hae ey * a et al. ‘ 
Bi OE, . Eastern Agt., 32 Broad ,N ates in violation sections an of act, imported nitrate o = 
1.J.KEn ar tage panna, Sete Tas soda, New Orleans, La., and Gulfport, Miss., nona, Miss. ee 


W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W.BRUCE, Gen. Agt. Asks rates and re ; 
- Asks paration. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. No. 23846. Jackson Traffic Bureau, Jackson, Miss., for Home Hard- 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. ware Co., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, traeters—and parts, 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington Springfield and Rock Island, Ill., to Kosciusko, Clarksdale, Green- 
76 offices in 22 countries at your service bmg Rolling Fork and Greenwood, Miss. Asks rates and repara- 
ion. 


* © s . 
American Mail : ine NINETEEN ways to save time and money in your traffic de- 
partment. Use printed shipping forms and record sheets. A handy 
folder containing 19 of these economical and efficient aids will be 
mailed free of charge for your inspection. Write for your copy today. 


The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 South 
Market St., Chicago, Il. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building 


JOS. C. COLQUITT 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Freight Classification Matters 
Interstate Commerce and 
Departmental Practice 
810 Eighteenth St.. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixon 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUATION CASES 


Nineteenth Floor, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


GEORGE H. PARKER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
Union Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
Boston Office: Rooms 418-19, 131 State Street 
Telephone: Hancock 0297 
Formerly Assistant to Director General of Rail- 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





EDWARD A. HAID 


Especial attention to rate and railroad 
matters generally. 
1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Formerly Attorney for the Director General 
of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Transportation Building 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 


J. K. MOORE 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
502-8 Petroleum Building 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Specializing in Rate and Other Transportation 
Cases 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
sions, rates, price fixing and _ valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


—AND— 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
— 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 


FE DERAL ”TAXE 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING 


HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State Commissions 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 


COMMERCE ATTORNEYS 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
State-Planters Building, Richmond, Va. 


Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Virginia Commission. 


H. E. Manghum, formerly Commerce Counsel, 
United States Shipping Board. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 
LAWYER AND 
COMMERCE ATTORNEY 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 
Telephone Randolph 0844 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Illinois 











WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 


Interstate Commerce Commission 














DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | You can reach Traffic World 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 







EST. 1857 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 


CHICAGO 


TRUCKING 





BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transportation Matters 


Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 


E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Commerce Attorney 


1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


319 Fourteenth Street 369 Pine Street 
Oakland, Calif. 


readers each week 


Through the use of an advertise- 
ment this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 












San Francisco, Calif. 








T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 


Matters Before State and Federal 
Commissions and Departments 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JEROME E. LANE 
Engineer-Accountant 
FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
Berwyn (Chicago Suburb), Ill. 

P. 0. Box 277 


Field Offices: Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., 
Peoria, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn. 
Specialist on Railroad 
Appraisals and Valuations 


General Offices: 

















LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing 





All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155=N. Clark St., Chicago 


15 E. 26th St., New York 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Cassidy: 
1. & S. No. 3509—Molasses feed and sugar feed from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to Illinois, Wisconsin and other states. 


September 29—York, Pa.—Examiner Diamondson: 
3512—York County Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. A. G. & 


G. R. R. et al. 
oer 29—Helena, Mont.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
och: 
23640—Rates on petroleum and petroleum products within state of 
Montana. 


23658—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. B. A. & P. Ry. et al. 
23658—(Sub. No. 1)—The Texas Co. vs. B. A. & P. Ry. et al. 
September 29—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
5—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
23626—Alabama Marble Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
September 29—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Maidens: 
71—Consolidated Cottonseed Operating Co. et al. vs. A. & M. Ry. 
and Bridge Terminal Co. et al. 


September 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.! 
inance No. 6072—F airport, Painesville & Eastern R. R. construction. 
September 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. No. Out of route and back haul charges on bran or 
middlings from Buffalo, N. Y., to Toledo, O 
September 29—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Hagerty: 
$3644 Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. vs. M. P. R. R. 
September 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Federated Metals Corp. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
22259—-Greensboro Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application Nos. 1548 et al. 
Federated Metals Corp. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
22882—International Agricultural Corp. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


ay ee 30—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Clifford: 
78—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 


September 30—Chicago, Ill.—Director Bartel and Examiner Rogers: 
55—In the matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing. (This 
hearing will be devoted prinicpally to matters involving the Santa 
ma. Ga C= BEe&éG., = WwW. CFCL&é& kh, © EM. St. P. & 

Bp Wo OS ee. We, Ce Em P. and Illinois Central lines.) 


September 30—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
~ = Sub. 1)—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. 


September 30—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Maidens: 
23510 (and Sub. 1)—American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. Inland 
— Corp., operating Miss.-Warrior Service, Federal Barge 
ne. 


et al. 


October 1—Houston, Tex.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
* 1. & S. 3512—Allowances for drayage and barge service on cotton 
-— —_— linters at Beaumont, Galveston, Houston and Texas 
y, tex. 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 


Merchandise 
Storage 


Pool Car 
Distribution 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 




















MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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October 1—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
1. & S. 3380 (and first supplemental order)—Iron and _ steel articles 
— points in the south to trunk line and New England terrj. 
ories. 


October 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Maidens: 
23606—Memphis Freight Bureau for Binswanger & Co. et al. ys 
La. Ry. & Navi. Co. et al. ; 


October 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
1. & S. 3495—Switching at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and related points, 
October 1—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23568—Fraser-Smith Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. et al. 
23618—Howard O. McMillan vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 1—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8397—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire control of the G. & W. T. Ry. by purchase of capita) 
stock and rights to same. 

October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 

Finance 3805—In re excess income of Litchfield & Madison Ry, 
October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 

Finance No. 3706—Excess Income of Duluth & Iron Range R. R. 
October 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

|. & S. 3232—Changes in Illinois, Official, Southern and Western 
Classifications (so far as it relates to cow peas, soy beans and 
velvet beans). 

1. & S. 3473—Blackstrap molasses from Louisiana points to Kansas 
and Okla. 

October 2—Hannibal, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 

Finance No. 7773—Application Stanley, Merrill & Phillips Ry. for 
authority to abandon its railroad and of the Wisconsin Central 
Ry. et al. for authority to abandon operation thereof. 

October 2—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Diamondson: 
* 23545—Cole Bros. Construction Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
October 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3484—Rice and rice products to, from and between points in 
southern territory. 

— Da ~ 1 and 2)—Abe Rosenblum Corp. et al. vs. A. G. §., 

. - =o a 


October 2—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Berry: 
23362—U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and/or U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
October 2—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23344—Henry G. Brabston et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
October 2—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Maidens: 
23579—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No, 3898—Excess income of R. F. & P. R. R. 


October 3—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8374—Application of Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
Co. for authority to construct a branch line of railroad in Harris 
county, Texas. 

Finance No. 8447—Application of Warren Central R. R. Co. for 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Harris county, Texas. 

October 4—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23193—Saniwax Paper Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 
October 4—Columbus, O.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23578—C. M. Ducker & Sons vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
October 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
* 1. & S. 3503—Wrought iron or steel pipe, carloads, from Atlantic 
Seaboard territory to Texas via rail-ocean-rail routes. 
October 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

1. & S. 3510—Various commodities from and to certain points on the 
Norfolk Southern R, R. 

October 6—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 

1. & S. 3498—Ground or pulverized coal from Pa. R. R. stations in 
ee and Johnstown, Pa., groups to New England destina- 
tions. 

October 6—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

1. & S. No. 3486—Wooden curtain poles from, to and between points 
in Southern Classification territory. 

October 6—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Diamondson: 

23444—-Perrine Armstrong Company vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 

23522—Amos Lumber Company vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

October 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8251—Joint application of T. & N. O. R. R. and Lake 
Charles & Northern R. R. for authority to abandon operation over 
the Jasper & Eastern Ry. between Nitram and Deridder, La. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 
Compilations, subject to revision, from reports of 103 tele- 
phone companies, each having annual operating revenues in 
excess of $250,000, show that the operating income for the 
seven months ended with July was $157,289,805, a decrease of 
1.2 per cent, as compared with the figure for the corresponding 


- period of 1929, according to the bureau of statistics of the Com- 


mission. For July the operating income was $20,314,937, a 
decrease of 2.2 per cent as compared with July, 1929. At the 
end of July the number of company stations in service was 
17,185,618, an increase of 660,340 as compared with the number 
at the end of July, 1929. 


S. SHORE-PENNSYLVANIA CONNECTION 

South Shore Line shippers are now provided with direct 
interchange facilities with the Pennsylvania Railroad, it is an- 
nounced. With completion of the electric overhead work early 
this month, the interchange, west of Gary, Ind., is ready for 
service. A spur of track connecting the two roads leaves the 
right-of-way of the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Rail- 
road just west of the industrial highway overhead crossing and 
joins the Pennsylvania just east of Industrial Highway, crossing 
that thoroughfare at grade. The crossing is protected by fiash- 
ers and derails. 
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Ship and Travel via Southern Railway 


THE SOUTHERN COVERS 
THE WHOLE SOUTH 


"To All the PRINCIPAL CITIES 
and PORTS of the SOUTH" 


It is the LOGICAL LINE 


for your freight shipments. 


DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 


Insures 


ON TIME DELIVERIES. 


Sr omrnr econ 


On the other end of your telephone 
wire is a Traffic Representative of the 
Southern Railway — in all of the 
principal cities. a 


E.R. OLIVER, 


Vice President 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RAILWAY 


Ship and Travel 
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PROVIDES 
Dependable Freight 


n° Passenger Service 
through the heart of America 
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